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PREFACE 


We have great pleasure m bringing out this volume 
as a homage to Shn K M Munshi whose seventieth birth- 
day was celebrated on December 30, 1936 

On the occasion of Shri Munshi ’s sixtieth birthday m 
1946 some of his friends and admirers published a volume 
entitled “Munshi His Art and Work” Since then Shri 
Munshi has filled various high offices and we felt that 
it should be brought up-to-date and brief accounts of his 
activities as the Agent-General of the Government of 
India at Hyderabad the Food Minister of India and the 
Governor of Uttai Piade-h should be included m a survey 
of his life and work A short narrative of his eaily life 
has been added so that the leaders may appreciate the 
struggles he had to fa< e m his youth Some other chap- 
ters, such as Shn Munshi \ place in Gujarati literature, 
and “Munshi and Ins message” have also been speuallv 
vntten foi this edition 

To keep the price of the book witlnn the reach of the 
aveiage readei it has been decided to publish it in a ('heap 
edition and dmde it into four volumes The first volume 
contains the story of Shn Munshi ’s eaily life, and Ins 
caieei as a lawyer, the second volume deals with his poli- 
tical activities, while the third and the fourth deal with 
his literary and cultural activities lespectnelv How far 
this eompaitniental treatment of Shu Munshi s biographv 
is successful, it is foi the readeis to judge We would 
onlv point out that his career has been so varied that it is 
difficult for any individual to describe it adequately though 
we hope some day and m the not too distant futuie a 
real biographv of Shn Munshi will be wntten for the 
coming generations for whom his amazing career should 
serve as an inspiration 
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PREFACE 


All the contributors of this and the following volumes 
ha\e know n Shri Munshi more or less intimately By a 
happv chance they come from different states of India to 
pa\ him their heartfelt tribute And that is as it should 
be Fox, his most cherished ideal m life has been the 
concept of Mother India, one and indivisible To Her 
worship he has dedicated his life and m all his activities, 
m his writings, speeches, social and political work, the 
same motif appears as the incessant refrain Vande 
Malar onm 


Editors 



FIFTY YEARS OF POLITICS 




V H AFTER 1 


EARLY FLIGHTS 
I 

Tuh Great Revolt ot 1*57 marks the <-h>sc ot one ehaptei 
and the beginning of anothei in the long and chequered 
history of India The prim eh and the feudal elements 
whieh had dominated the Indian seen** till then wer* 
slowly yielding the leadership of the « ountrv to a new 
English-edueated middle < lass fed on the liberal principles 
of Mill and Bui kt This new middh el ass were 
votanes ot Western eiuhsat ion The\ !*w*ked upon English 
rule ov ei India as tin* mer< ilul dispensation ot an all-wise 
piovidenee hi taet e\eii m ptesuhntial addiessts at Con- 
gi ess sessions this attitude towaid> British o\erlordship 
was all too e\ nlent But d«*vrh there arose .1 lew ardent 
souls like Tilak and Aurobnido who preaehed the gospel oi 
Swaraj To the eailv hand of pioneers inspired bv the 
gospel belongs K M Munshi A genuine svnipathv for 
the oppressed and the suppressed led him lrresistiblv into 
the vortex of politus 

Mulish 1 ? >s svmpadn for the pom was pi mummed even 
dining Ins student da\s Wlien he a erom pained his father 
on his rounds from house to house 111 Siuat to assess 
house-tax, voting Muiislii instinctively rea» ted with tears 
m his eyes to the siirht ot poverty-stricken folk In 1900 
his fathei was engaged in famine relief wmk, and tin 
seenes of starvation and death that Munsln saw left an 
indelible mipiession on him 

Coupled with this sympathv for rht undei do«, anti- 
British < omplexes took earlv 1 oot 111 his mmd Once, m 
his teens Munsh i \ sense of self-i aspect received a rude 
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shock His father, then the Deputy Collector of Broach, 
went to the Colleetoi V» bungalow, taking his son along with 
him The n ew Colleetoi would not tolerate carnages of 
Indians being brought inside the compound Munshi ’s 
father had therefore to get down from the carnage and 
walk up to the bungalow of the arrogant “White officer 
Young Munshi ’s pride was wounded It was rubbed into 
his sensitive mmd that the “White people were after all the 
rulers and that his father was but a mere dependant Why 
should it be that before a member of the White lulmg race 
the noblest of men — as he considered his father — should 
be so humiliated ? Xo wonder Munshi nicknamed the Col- 
lector "Brian De Bois Gilbert’, the wicked Knight m 
Scott’s Ivanhoe Even today, whenever colour prejudice 
and racial arrogance raise their ugly heads, Munshi ’s 
eyes glow with a fierce rage 

Parti} through heredity and caste associations and 
partly by his mother’s recitals of the great Epics, young 
Munshi ’s cultural training was of the orthodox Hindu type 
With the impact of the modern college atmosphere, a 
transformation came over him In 1902-03, he read the 
Bible In 1907 he was gieatlv impressed by the teachings 
of Jesus At the College, he also read Dean Perar’s 
Jesus Chnst , Kenan’s Life of Christ , Tom Paine’s The 
Rights of Man , John Mill’s Liberty and Carylye’s French 
Revolution Hls study of the French Revolution was 
mamlv responsible for his yearning for independence and 
equality 

These childhood influences served to nurse in him the 
feeling of patriotic rage against the race to which the 
White Collector belonged But the zest for independence 
and equality received its greatest spurt from his personal 
experiences of the eighteenth session of the Congress He 
had read and heard a lot about the Congress and its leaders 
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like Dadabhoy Naoroji and Pherozeshah Mehta. He 
wanted to participate actively by enrolling himself as a 
Congress Volunteer — even against the wishes of his father, 
a straightforward official, overconscious of the fact that 
‘he was ea tmg the salt of the Sircar' 

There, at the Ahmedahad session of the Congress, he 
was impressed by the eloquence of Surendranath Banner- 
jee, its President He now knew the significance of the 
magic words ‘we’, £ our’, ‘our country’, for the first time 
they were fused together to form the magic slogan 4 my 
country’ In Surendranath, young Munshi saw not 
merely a great leader but the embodiment of that beloved 
country of his Hi^ eloquence also instilled m \oung and 
ambitious Munshi a desire to acquire the art of speaking 
He now planned a programme for mastering the art He 
began to study chapters from Blair’s Belles Lettrev, and 
the speeches of Demosthenes and Cicero, of Chatham and 
Burke He memorised passages from the speeches of the 
Indian leaders and practised speaking after the style of 
Surendranath in the dark deserted college hall in the even- 
ings or under the bridge on the banks of the Narmada 
Often he would stand before a mirror to co-ordmate his 
gestures, voice and facial expression 


II 

The Russo-Japanese war and the Partition of Bengal 
made young Munshi an ardent patriot The Russo- 
Japanese struggle and the victory of Japan showed that 
Asia was no longer weak or docile That thrilled many 
a young Asian mind Naturally it did not fail to thrill 
the mind of the young student of Baroda College. 
4 Asia for Asians’ was a new gospel which quickly took 
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root m his heart That war sharpened his self-respect 
The dark skin was no longer inferior to the white Asia 
was awake at last India, too, was no longer going to be a 
British slave Munshi, like the student-world m general 
at that tune, began to feel a new joy 

A tidal wave of national resurgence was sweeping 
over the whole country and Munshi ’s youthful mind now 
started thinking of many a childish plan for setting the 
country free In 1905, seventeen year old Munshi was, 
to quote his own diarv, •materialist, ultra-reformist, ar- 
dent Congressman ’ 

On 19th July 1905, the Partition o± Bengal was an- 
nounced On the 7th of August, the whole of Bengal took 
a national pledge to resist it But the partition was 
carried out on the 16th October Aurobmdo Ghosh was 
then m Baioda, sometimes Professor m the College, at 
others secretary to the Gaekwar He had already collected 
around him a gioup of young admirers Through one of 
them, Munshi became a member of a secret society How 
could freedom be won but through a secret society like 
Italy’s Carbonari'' Deeplv impressed by the peisonalitv 
of Anrolnndo Ghosh, young Munshi, to use his own words, 
became one of ‘those ardent revolutionaries who talked 
of Garibaldi and the Fieneh Revolution, and hoped to win 
India’s freedom by a few hundred drachms of picric acid 
Munslu and other Aurobindonians even planned to meet 
secretly in the laboratoi v of the College to experiment on 
the pieparation of a bomb' 

Mmislu liovvevei, had no taste for meeting m secret 
opening the locks of the laboratory with duplicate keys 
and mixing recipes It was alien to his nature Maybe 
as he confesses m his autobiography, he had not the re- 
quisite courage Somehow he did not quite respond to the 
revolnhonaiv’ urge of his friends 
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All along, however, during years 1905-1907, he was 
being inspired by the speeches and writings of Aurobmdo 
Ghosh ‘Believe m yourself Work for yourself Live 
for yourself The moment we decide to rule ourselves, our 
object will be accomplished ' That was a ‘divine massage' 
to Munshi and the young students of the day, it was like 
the first sweet fragrance of spring, refreshing and enliven 
mg 

Once he met Aurobmdo and asked him, not without 
■>ome hesitation^ “How can nationalism be cultivated!” 
\urobindo pointed to a wall-map of India, and said 

Look at that map Learn to find in it the poitrait 
of Bharatmata The cities, mountains, rivers and 
forests arc the materials which go to make up Her 
body The people inhabiting the i ounti v are the cell- 
which go to make up Hei living tissues Our litei.i 
ture is Her memory and speech The spirit of Hei 
culture is Her sonl The happiness and fieedom of 
Her children is Her salvation Behold Bharat as a 
living Mother and worship Her m the nine-fold wav 
The young aspirant was disappointed He had 
thought that Aurobmdo would recommend a list of books 
for the study of nationalism 

"But how could one meditate*” asked Munshi 
“Have yon read the words of Vivekananda*” he re 
plied 

‘No", said Munshi 

“Bead his writings on Yoga and then von will under- 
stand what is meditation or Dhyanrt ” 

Munshi. though dissatisfied with the reply, turned to 
Vivekananda 

Inspired bj Aurobmdo 's new outlook on Nationalism, 
Munshi had his vision of the Mother and described it later 
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in the words of Sudarshana, the hero of his novel Svapna- 
drashia * 

I went home m November or December The 
whole world assumed a new shape, I began to see 
the Mother everywhere Men, institutions, their 
customs and manners all looked like her limbs My 
home, my caste, my village had a new meaning The 
lake, the river, the antiquated temples and mosques, 
even the dust of the village roads carried a secret , m 
them all was the Mother 

I took strolls m the early winter mornings I 
walked, as if spirit-haunted, between the serried rows 
of dark, silent houses standing on both sides of 
the dark and deserted road , and yet on them all was 
the light of my new vision The mnsic of the distant 
jingling bells surging from the necks of unseen bul- 
locks, the sweet sound of the grinding hand-mills; 
the chatter of women at the village well — all made 
the chill morning throb with rhythm , and in them all 
I found the giandeur of the Mother 
After forty-five years Munshi with a lifetime of poli- 
tical experience proclaimed his faith in Nationalism as 
fresh as when Aurobmdo Ghosh proclaimed it m 1904 

To those of us who have faith m Indian 
Nationalism, India is the Mother, not an estate to be 
divided Its driving force has been the joy of suffer- 
ing for the sake of the Mother, the divine ananda of 
self-immolation for her freedom, the bliss of union 
in death with the forbears of our race who have done 
so before us We have felt almost physical delight 
m the touch of the soil from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin — the land of the Mother, in the kisses blown 
by the winds from Indian seas, in hearing Indian 
speech, music and poetry, wherever found, in seeing 
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the familiar sites, habits and manners of life m every 
corner of it Pride m the Mother’s past, anguish 
at her present servitude, passion for her future 
glory have been the breath of our life To us natio- 
nalism is the realisation of the Mother in the country f 
the contemplation, adoration and service of the 
Motherland as Divinity 

Munshi’s incursion mto polities was welcomed by his 
mother who evinced great interest m public matters The 
son would freely talk to her about the court and the judges, 
and about politics, Surendranath, Tilak, Aurobindo, and 
the mother would lisen to him with deep interest She even 
identified herself with the ideals and actions of her only 
son She was the first to encourage the son's reformist 
zeal by setting an example herself In 191 ^ she a widow 
of sixty, came out into public and welcomed Lokamanya 
Tilak on behalf of the women of Broach On the evening 
of Januaiy 3, 1932, m spite of her age and physical weak- 
ness, she attended Gandlnji's piayers When Gandhiji 
w T as leaving the grounds he asked her whether she was pre- 
pared for her son’s going to jail again With charming 
directness, she replied, “I have entrusted my son to you ” 
Munshi’s interest m Arya Samaj dates from his early 
youth In 1905 or 1906 he wrote an article on Dayanand 
Saraswati m the course of which he observed 

If there be any sect m which Nationalism is 
taught, where the foundation of future Aryavarta is 
laid not by talk but by sacrifice, self-abnegation and 
enthusiasm, it is the Arva Samaj 
He saw m Dayanand the spmt of resurgent Hinduism 
at its highest Dayanand is to him still one of the modem 
masteis of Indian Culture 

He gave us the first programme of cultural re- 
integration, most of which has now been associated 
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with Nationalism, leinoval of caste distinction and 
untouchability, and equality of women, the highest 
scientific education essentially Indian, the use oi 
Hindi as national language and the pursuit of Sans- 
krit as a predominant national influence , repudiation 
of Westernism, 1 e-orgamsation of life on the basis 
of freedom as m Veche times and a sturdy xesistance 
to foreign tule and alien culture 

In 1907 he wa s present at Suiat when the Con- 
gress split into two, his sympathies were all with the 
Extremists led by Tilak and Aurobmdo Ghosh 

Shortly aitei Munshi joined the bai the strug- 
gles of a young lawyer coupled with Uterarv activities left 
him little time for polities 


III 

The first World War bioke out m 1914 and there was* 
an upsurge of political activities m India Munshi and 
Indulal Yajmk planned to bung out a journal to be called 
\SatyV (Tiuth» but ultimately it appeared as Xavapvan 
*uif Satija { The Xnv Lite and Tnith) under the editorship 
of Yajmk Shankarlal Banker financed it 

At tins time Munshi came to know Jamnadas Dwarka 
da>, a disciple of Mis Besant Dw^arkadas and Munshi 
attended tin annual meeting of the PLesidencv Association 
of wlmh Sh Pliei o7eshah Mehta was the Chairman Sir 
Plieiozeshdii was ill and could not attend the meeting, and 
no one else could present the annual accounts to the meet- 
ing This bi ought foitli a \olley of criticism fiom Munshi 
and Jamnadas who weie latei elected to the exeeutm 
«. oiumittep 

It was about this time That Mrs Besam toi undated 
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hei tamuns scheme o t Home-rule for India. To propagate 
het ideas she started an English weekly , the Commonweal 
m Januai y 1913 and six months later the New Indm 
Mrs Besant \ work was not progressing well and she 
mvited some ot her Theosophist diseiples including Jaw 
nadas Dwaikadas to augment the agitation for Home-rule 
and m September launched it herself m Bombay with her 
speech on 4 India after the war delivered at the Empire 
Theatre 

This speech influenced Munshi who had ah each come 
into contact with .Mis Besant through Jaranadas Munshi 
lamnadas Shankailal and Yajmk derided to bring out an 
English ueekh under the editorship nt Munshi and 
Dwaikadas, and on Xo\ ember 27. 1913, the Young India 
was published with the blessings of V s Siumasa Sastn 
and unde i tin* gmdanee of Mr* Bezant 

The Home-rule mo\ ement of Mrs Besant was slews i \ 
taking shape She met Lokamanya Tilak who practiealh 
agieed with her, but both of them were reluctant to form 
a new party for fear that, if they did so, the Congress 
would be chary of accepting Home-rule It was therefor** 
decided that Mrs Besant should first wun over the Congress 
to her ideas and that Lokamanya would then join the 
movement In case the Congress rejected Mrs Besant \ 
scheme, Lokamanya would join her m forming a new 
party Munshi was one of the few persons who knew of 
dns arrangement 

On December 15, 1915 at a secret conference ot 
Cadets called by Mrs Besant was held at Clunabagh Tin* 
older group was of the opinion that the Home-rule move- 
ment was not necessary and it was ultimately decided to 
postpone the issue for nine months If at the end of that 
pei icd the Congress did not accept the Home-rule scheme. 
Mrs Besant would be free to stait her own partv 
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Soon there was a rift between Munshi and Shankar- 
lal It was ultimately decided that Munshi would retire 
from the editorship of Young India after the next session 
of the Congress. This Congress session had as president 
Sir Satyendra Prasanna (later Lord) Srnha, a moderate 
of moderates Mrs Besant’s scheme was not accepted 

At this time Yajmk began to think of joining the 
Servants of India Society and Munshi 7 s contributions to 
the Navajivan ane Satya dwindled 

In 1915, Gandhiji returned from South Africa 
Munshi had heard of him for the first time m 1909 when 
Polak had told him that there was no leader m India fit 
to tie the shoe-laces of Gandhiji Munshi had at that time 
resented the remark In 1915 he met Gandhiji at a meet- 
ing arranged m his honour by the Gurjar Sabha presided 
over by Jmnah, but he was not much impressed 

Munshi relates that at a reception given by Jehangir 
Petit m honour of Gandhiji, he was standing by the side 
of a fashionable Parsi lady As Gandhiji passed them 
barefooted m his short dhoti, Kathiavadi old style coat and 
head dress, the lady suppressing her laughter with some 
difficulty, exclaimed “Why 1 he looks just like my tailor” 
Munshi, however, was not entirely taken m by appearance 
In the introduction to his Patanm Prabhuta he wrote 
(1916) ‘Gujarat is a giant tree rooted m the Yoga of 
Sn Krishna and branching into Dayanand and Gandhi 7 
The publisher substituted Narmad’s name for Dayanand ’s, 
but Munshi revolted to the original 


IV 


The period of nine months within which Congress was 
to consider the issue of Home-rule expired on August 1, 
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1916 As the Congress did not accept the goal, Loka- 
manya Tilak started the "Indian Home-Rule League 7 
in Bombay and Mrs Resant the "All India Home-Rule 
League’ m Madras m September. Shortly after, P, K. 
Telang, Jamnadas, and Seth Ratanshi called a meeting of 
Munshi and others as a result of which a branch of the 
"All India Home-Rule League 7 was started m Bombay 
At this time Jinnah was a strident champion of 
Hmdu-Muslim nmty He had come close to Loka- 
manya by successfully defending him m a case m the 
Bombay High Court, but his real triumph came during the 
Lucknow Congiess, when the Congress accepted ail the 
demands of Jinnah for a chimera al Hmdu-Muslim unity 
In 1917, the report on the Mesopotamian muddle w^as 
published which showed the utter incapacity of the Gov- 
ernment of India Montagu mticised the Government of 
India as wooden and ante-diluvian and Col Wedge wood 
Benn, evei a friend of India, urged a large measure of 
self-government being given to Indians There was dis- 
content m India and m June 1917, Mrs Besant and many 
of her co-workers were arrested This had repercussions 
all over the country, and m Bombay, the Home-rule 
League was re-constituted with Jinnah as President, Baha- 
dur ji, Javakar, Bliulabhai Desai and Jamnadas as Vice- 
Presidents, Umar Sobhanx and Skankarlal as Secretaries, 
Kanji Dwarkadas as Treasurer, and Chandrashankar, 
Vibhakar, Master and Munshi as members of the Working 
Committee At this time Munshi was also connected with 
the Bombay Chronicle edited by B G Horniman 

Munshi and his friends began to preach the message 
of Home-Rule with great earnestness Most days m the 
week they used to meet in the Shantaram Chawl in the 
evening, and during the week-ends two or three of them 
would go to Gujarat to preach the idea of Home-Rule, 
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which had aln*ad\ been made familiar m Maharashtra h} 
Lokamauui Munslu also wrote regnlaLlj, and his 
Uu ini rit i artiile on Seifd lovcrmncnt was punted and 
disti dotted h\ the IIonte-Rule League It was latei pul) 
llshed 111 1 1 In hook K( tlah Lt Uu> (1919 * 

On August 20 Montagu, then Secretary of .State 
tin India, de* lared the* British Government’s policy of in- 
troducing giadual N<‘il-go\er nment in India This vindi- 
cated in a \\d\ the Maud taken b\ Mis Besant, and the 
enthusiasm of her tolloweis became intense Til Septem- 
ber the\ gained a great political victory Mrs Besant’s 
All India Home-Rule League joined Lokamanya’s Home- 
Rule League, and shortly afterwards eaptuied the A I C C 
Thus the Home-Rule Leaguers came to dominate the 
< ingress 

In November 1917, Montagu, the* Societal v of State 
came to India The Bombay blanch of the Home-Rule 
League piesented him with a wntten representation draft- 
ed by a Committee consisting of Ilorniman, ITnar Sobham 
and Mnnshi 

From 1917, Munshi came close to Mrs Besant As a 
bo> he had heaid Mis Besant speaking at Broach and was 
m 1 apt mes when lie heard her eloquent discourse on the 
past gloi\ ot India Now he was glad to serve under the 
noble Englishwoman who was lighting for the freedom of 
Mothei India Mrs Besant % practical sense, de\ otion to 
Jiif\ legulai methods ot work and keen political insight 
exeinsed gieat liifuun e oil Munshi 

All the while howevei Gandhi ji was silenth doing 
his wink fiom his ash) am m Sabarmati established on May 
2o, 1911 In the same ceai he had pi evented the lev> of 
land-tax m Vnamgam b> a tin eat of s utijagiaha In 1917, 
lie stopped the system of indentured labour sent out from 
India, and < on eluded a triumphant wtifagniha at Chain- 
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paran Next ,veai he led another successful miyagt aha at 
Kheda and he brought about a compromise between the 
owners and the labourers of the Ahmedahad Mills* 

In his autobiography Munshi writes that a meeting 
was held at the residence of Jamnadas Dwarkadas to con- 
sider the propriety of attending a wax -i (inference* call- 
ed by the Governoi of Bombay, Loid Willmgdon, and 
helping the government m its wai effort The met ting 
was attended b\ Lokamanya Tilak, Mrs Resant, Gandhiji, 
Jmnah and members of the Bombav hi am h of tin* Home 
Rule League which included Munshi Lokamanva propo 
sed that they would help the internment if the latter 
agreed to certain terms 

When the eonfereme opened Lokamanva betran to 
stipulate the terms, but laud Willmtrdon stopped him ami 
he left the meeting Jinn ah tin u mu up and sev» u\\ * n 
ticised the Government A tew da vs lata a m» « turn vva< 
held m the ^shaiitai am i hawl to piopst atramst land Wib 
Imgdons behav mm Warnllng piesided and tin tin* hi si 
time came into tinea » onta< t with the Home-Rule Move- 
ment 

Aftei some time another publn meeting was an aimed 
at the Town hall with Lord Willmgdon as Presuh nt. amt 
Ji mi all Jayakai , Bhulahhai Desai and Hommian weie m 
vited to speak But as Lord Willmgdon was to preside it 
was decided that no member of the Home-Rule Leagm 
should attend it as a protest against Willmgdon s insult of 
the Lokamanva Only Bhulahhai disagreed resign* d front 
the Home-Rule League and attended the lm etmc Bhula- 
bhai insisted that Munshi should also leave the Home-Ruh 
League, but Munshi V i elation with the oiganisation was 
not only very intimate but independent of Bhulabhai, so 
he refused to resign Tins led to a breath m his relations 
with Bhulabhai and it brought him * loser to Jmnah 
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A meeting of the citizens, of Bombay was called on 
December 11, 1918 to piesent an address to Lord 
Wilhngdon on the eve of his relinquishing the governor- 
ship This gave the Home-Rule Leaguers their chance 
Under the guidance of Jmnah, Munshi, Jamnadas, Chan- 
drashankar, Master and others began to organise an oppo- 
sition On December 11, at five m the morning they col- 
lected a crowd of about 15,000 m front of the Town Hall 
The other party had also collected some loyal people and 
workers from the mills Ultimately the Commissioner of 
Police came to terms with Jmnah and it was decided that 
the two parties would have equal representation inside the 
Town Hall 

The meeting w as due to be held at 5 P M So the 
richer community among the loyalists had their food 
brought m Munshi and Chhotubhai were sent outside 
and they collected a large amount of food of all sorts and 
sweets and had them distributed to everyone inside the hall 
irrespective of party, not forgetting the workers This 
had interesting results For at 5 pm the prominent citi- 
zens of Bombay began to troop in and Munshi and his 
friends began to shout slogans denouncing them, in which 
thet weie heartily joined by the workers Then the pro- 
address party proposed Sir Jamshedji Jeejibhoy as the 
President, the other party proposed P K Telang Pande- 
monium was let loose, the workeis collected with so much 
trouble by the Government supporters heartily joined in 
shouting, ‘Down with Willmgdon’ and ‘No address’, 
blissfully ignorant of what they were shouting about The 
meeting broke up and the opposition leaders spent the 
evening addressing crowds m different parts of the city 
To commemorate the event the citizens of Bombay sub- 
scribed foi the Jmnah Hall 

Shortly after, the annual Congress session was held at 
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Delhi, and Munshi attended it as a delegate from Bombay, 
The Delhi Congress adopted a resolution emphasising that 
nothing short of Dominion Status would meet Indian as- 
pirations Mrs Besant’s resolution passed previously at 
Bombay was thrown out This reacted unfavourably on 
the popularity of Mrs Besant, and Omar Sobham, Shan- 
karlal Banker, Jamnadas, Munshi and others were dis- 
satisfied at her attitude Gandhiji at this time was slowly 
capturing the imagination of educated Indians, and to him 
they turned, electing him President of the All India Home- 
Rule League 


V 

Gandhiji soon made his position \ery dear A meet- 
ing was held at the office of Yaikunth Desai to < onsider 
the best means of opposing the Rowlatt Act The young 
Home-Rule Leaguers appeared to be prepared for 
Gandhyi’s insistence on non-violence, for Munshi \s notes, 
prepared for his speech m the debate, are preserved among 
his papers Parts of the speech ran ‘Certain minds 
shrink from aggressive action as if it were sin They turn 
away from the delight of battle , look upon it as monstrous 
Love is foreign to political action Between nation and 
nation there may be justice or partialitv, not love To say 
that boycott shows -want of love is bad psychology and bad 
morality It is directed not against the individual but 
against the policy which exploits you If hatred is demo- 
ralising, it is stimulating too If hatred corner let it come 
as a stimulus, as an awakening The issue of -violence does 
not arise , it is a matter of expediency 

‘Violence which brings us m conflict with the rulers 
may not be expedient for a race circumscribed as ours , but 
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that violence is to be ruled out pet se is not polities’. 

Munshi is as supported by several of his friends and 
the resolution supporting the boycott of British goods was 
passed 

After the resolution was passed. Gandhiji quietlj 
stated ‘Gentlemen. I do not think I can continue to be 
jour President any longer The vow of Swadeshi may be 
accepted for that is love, but boycott of British goods in- 
volves hatred and therefoie, violence As you think 
otherwise, jou will have to find another President ' 
Munshi and his friends, who weie budding democrats, were 
shocked Thej had thought that once they earned the 
resolution, the Piesident would, as a loyal democrat, 
accept it The demon ats surrendered 

In 193** Gandhiji began the non-cooperation move- 
ment and a meeting was held m Gujarat to consider the 
boycott of the legislatures Munshi, who had his own 
ideas of the bojcott, did not join it, foi he knew what to 
expeit if he differed from Gandhiji. he contented himself 
with sending a uote opposing the bojcott 

But the lueak with Gandhiji came when he tried to 
ehunge the mime of the Home-Rule League into Swaraj va 
s vibhd and substitute in the aims of the society, the words 
peaceful and legitimate means' for ‘constitutional 
means' 

On Octobei 2 1020. a meeting of the Home-Rule 
League was held at the Gokuldas Market Hall Gandhiji 
pi esided and amongst those piesent were Pandit Motilal 
Neln u -Tawahailal N'eluu and Rajagopalachan Jmnah 
and Javakai brought an amendment to Gandhiji ’s original 
i ebullition hut it was defeated Munshi ’& amendment sup- 
ported In Hatsiddhbhai Divetia (later Chief Justice of 
Saurashtra i was defeated by 45 votes to 20 Jmnah then 
(imposed a third amendment that 'Swaraj means res- 
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pon&ible government within the eiupite This wah aim 
defeated The original lesolution was passed h\ a sunpU 
majority Jmnah then pointed out that aomnling to the 
rales, the constitution * ould not he < hanged except hv a 
thiee-iouiths majoiit^ 13ut Gandhiji as President o\ci 
ruled Jmnah ’s objection on whn h lie left the meeting fol 
lowed by Munshi and others Three da\s latei i October 
5) following the lead of Jmnah and Jayakai, Munshi and 
19 other members resigned from the Home-Rule League 
Letters weie exchanged between Gandhiji and Jmnah, and 
Gandhi ji met the group once more, but no re< on< illation 
was possible 

Though Jmnah and his ti lends including Munshi had 
decided to resign from the Congress now dominated In 
Gandhiji, they attended the Nagpur session Theie Munshi 
found that things had changed almost beyond lecognition 
Ardent followers of Gandhiji diessed in Khaddar domi- 
nated the session They laughed at independence oi 
opinion, and suppressed any deviation from the Gandhian 
way One friend asked him "Why don’t you weai 
Khadi 9 ” Munshi meekly replied ‘"I don’t yet see it> 
need I believe m Swadeshism” "Swadeshi is a court* - 
sail, Khadi is the sati-wife Why can’t vou understand 
even this ? 7 ’ To this, Munshi had no reply 

Some friends then conveyed the message that 
Gandhiji was m search of men who tvould give up then 
profession and join the Tidyapith that he was founding at 
Ahmedabad, and that he would like to see Munshi m thi> 
connection Munshi had not acquired any faith m 
Gandhiji ? s leadership at that time and declined the honour 
of this interview 
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CONSTITUTIONAL OPPOSITION 
I 

The politician in Munshi was fast maturing against the 
background of the Gandlnan phenomenon, which m its 
sweep and grandeur held him firm m its grip though it 
did not absorb him ‘Gandhiji was a phenomenon which 
compelled admiration/ he later wrote m 1 Follow the 
Mahatma , ‘but to me he remained incomprehensible 
To me his principles appeared unconvincing, and his me- 
thods xeaetionary’ This incomprehension on his part 
\erged on fear So much so that when he was asked to see 
Gandhiji m connection with the Gujarat Vidyapith he 
was 'too afiaid to go near him’ 

Munshi, however, had seen the star using m the Bast 
He noted with genuine pride the great influence which 
Gandhiji was already wielding All Gujarat was astir 
with a new life undei the leadei ’s inspiration and he was 
consolidating the 'triple partnership’ of the Gujarati 
politician, businessman and peasant And even the sceptic 
in Munshi could not resist the call to "put into port” 
It wms possibly that irresistible call that won over his natu- 
ral tementy and prompted him in 1926 to meet Gandhiji 
and ask him not to oblige certain groups m the Sahitya 
Panshad, the Gujarati Liteiary Conference, who wanted 
to exploit the Mahatma’s name m their attempt to resist 
Munshi ? s reoiganisation schemes 

Those were the days when personal worries were al- 
ready casting their shadows on Munshi ? s horizon, often 
blurring his vision Literal y efforts served as a great re- 
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lief The literary man m him was already blossoming in 
Gujarati novels and dramas 

In 1925, Munshi was elected a Fellow of the Bombay 
University and m 1926, to the Bombay Legislative Conn- 
ell on an independent ticket In the legislature constituted 
under the Montagu-Chemsford Reforms, the duty of an 
elected member was ordinal lly confined to speech-making 
and his success to skill m elocution In debates, Munshi did 
exceedingly well, but he did more In association with 
Lalji Naranji he founded the Coalition Nationalist Party 
which became a formidable, though largely ineffective, 
force against the solid phalanx of the officials and the 
eommunalists He helped the then Minister of Education, 
Dewan Bahadur Hanlal Desai, to frame and pilot the 
University Bill He did not relish his largely fruitless 
role m the Council, he was sometimes patted on the back 
by the Government, at other times condemned as 'unprac- 
tical and visionary’ 

With all this, looking back to that period of Munshi ’s 
life, the observing eye can discern a good record of 
legislative activity On the very day he was sworn m 
(m the Bombay Legislative Council) as the member for 
the University, the Home Minister had hardly finished his 
speech on the Aden Civil and Criminal Justice Amend- 
ment Act, when up rose the new member with his own 
amendment Basing himself on his experience as an advo- 
cate, he made the amendment the occasion for a plea for 
quicker and cheaper justice m Aden 


II 


Munshi ’s mam contribution to Bombay* legislation 
during the period of his membership of the Council was 
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• it (•oiuv* The Uimei sitv Bill whit h m its later stages was 
aetuallv piloted by him The Bombay University Act of 
lf)2s was rhii'' mainly the result of Munshi ’« unremitting 
labours whn h sometimes were thankless 

Foi instance, w hen lie defended the appointment of 
the Governor as the Chancellor instead ot one elected by 
the Fellows of the Uimeisity psendo-democi ats chided 
him One local papei went to the extent of writing a lead- 
ing article under the title What is Mr Munshi’s Voca- 
tion?' and an obliging mtie sent a cutting of it to Mnnshi 
as a prize for his alleged Somersaults 

On this question Mnnshi showed how his contention 
was based on a thorough knowledge of the procedure m the 
best universities of the woild In England, for example, 
lie explained, the King retained the visitonal powers, 
while the elected Chancellor of a University there eones- 
ponded to the elected Vice-Chancelloi here, consequently 
the \estmg of such powers in the Governor, far fiom being 
anti-democratie. was m the best traditions of British demo 
i raej 

Reporting Muiishi s speech opposing the amendment 
tor an elected Chancelloi The Time* ot hicha wrote on 
rulv 27. 1927 

On the heels of this self-appomted lepiesenta 
tive of the University (Mi K F Xanman 1 came the 
actual repiesentative, Mi Munshi, who m unhesi 
ratimr terms referred to ‘the abvsmal ignoianee’ of 
those champions of demociacv who knew nothing 
about the details of Univeisity education He urged 
with eloquence that the essence of democracy was that 
the powei of the Executive must not be interfered 
with, and those who clamoured for the elective right 
m such a ease as this did not undei stand the very 
. lements of a democratic- constitution For brevity. 
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clarity and cogency the speech of Mr Munshi was 
an excellent one anti he certainly replied to all the 
arguments put forward by the opposition He stood 
there for a principle and cared nothing for any man, 
m strange contrast to the unusual attitude of Mr 
Nanman who seemed especially desirous ui not get* 
tmg into the bad books of His Ex< elleney the 
Governor 

It was during one such defence of the Bill s provision** 
that Munshi was twitted foi his eloquent support to the 
University Bill which almost made it look as if he were 
himself its author The interlude is mteiestmg enough 
to hear reproduction 

Nooi Mahomed In it i eluant t«»i the Horn mi 
able Membei (Hi Munshi ' on this side who in n< »t 
a member of the Government, to d» N t ribe wha* the 
policy of the Go\ eminent is 1 I nndei stand tin 
Honorable Membei representing the University is 
describing the policy of the Government as an autho 
nty on the subject I want to know whether he i< 
qualified to ilo so 3 * 

S K Bole Sir, he is trying to say what lit 
W’ould have said if he had been occupying the Go\ 
eminent benches (laughtei > 

The xetort for its promptness, and shaipnesN coulo 
have come from a Churchill 

K M Munshi I may’ tell my’ Hon friend that 
what he has been doing all these years foi any mea 
sine whatsoever we aie prepared to do in connection 
with this beneficial measme Xot onlv in this 

measme but in any measuie wheiv Government I s * 
prepared to fall in line with popular wishes W 
are sent here not for the purpose of jeopardising tlm 
interests of our constituencies not for the purpose oi 
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making Go\ernment impossible, not for the purpose 
of plaj mg into the hands of those who are here for 
then own jobs We are here, Sir, to speak m the 
name of the progiessive people of this Presidency, 
and it is our right to say to the Government, ‘we 
agree with you’ In spite of the taunts and jibes 
which we hear, it is our privilege to give — if Govern- 
ment has justified its existence by bringing forward 
beneficial measures — the assistance of the public side 
The parliamentarian m Munshi did not believe m 
opposition for the sake of opposition His consciousness 
of his responsibilities towards the electorate did not allow 
him to indulge m theatricals, or, as he once said, m ‘rhe- 
torical acrobatics or championing lost causes’ With the 
people’s -welfare as his sole concern, all his forensic skill, 
eloquence and shattering repaitee were used now against 
the Government, now against the chrome oppositionists, 
with equal vehemence and often unequalled effect 

On another occasion dui mg the discussion on the Uni- 
\ersitj Bill, when a member came forward with an amend- 
ment seeking meoipoiation of the principle of communal 
representation in the University Bodies, Munshi ’s ability 
to destioy his opponent s case by ridicule quickly asserted 
itself ‘If a Eurasian engine driver brings us to Poona 
todav’ said Munshi, ‘tomoirow it must be the turn of 
the non-Brahmm and the day after the turn of the Maho- 
medan’ Again, replying to the plea of those who would 
let the University be degraded from a shrine of learning 
to a bazaar for communal bargaining, and to the com- 
plaints of the communalists that the University was serv- 
ing the selfish mteiests of a certain class of people, 
Munshi agreed, only to retoit ‘That class is the class of 
scholars, the class of educationists, irrespective of race or 
creed or colour or religion’ 
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During the course of the heated debate in the Conn- 
ell, and later m life as one actively connected with the 
University, Munshi fought for the principle recognised by 
all liberal educationists all over the world, that, to quote 
his own words, 4 the acquisition, spread and pursuit of 
knowledge is the only concern of the University’, and that 
its controlling council should be a place for the best aca- 
demicians only 


III 

Munshi was one of the distinguished public men whom 
the Government of Bombay appointed m March 1928 as 
a member of a committee 4 to advise the Government re- 
garding the steps which they are taking or will have to 
take m connection with the allegations of corruption made 
m the course of the Hai \ ey-Nariman case or any other 
allegations of corruption m the Development Depart- 
ment’ The Committee consisted of Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
(Chairman), K M Munshi, Hussembhoy Laljee, Lalji 
Naranjee, K F Nariman and R D Bell (Secretary) 
Later Munshi was appointed its Chairman 

The course of the famous Harvey-Nariman case was 
followed by the public with great interest not only because 
of the position which K F Nariman had come to occupy 
at that time as a popular leader, but also because of the 
extent to which he utilised the occasion to expose the cor- 
ruption which was rampant in the Development Depart- 
ment 

Lest we overlook Munshi 7 s role as a trenchant critic 
in the Council, it is pertinent to recall his adjournment 
motion in connection with the Bombay riots in February 
1929. After the Bardoli episode (referred to later) re- 
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turning triumphantly after his resignation and uncon- 
tested re-election, Munshi was not content to be a mere 
spectator of the Bombay riots of February 1929 In the 
Council he mo\ed an adjournment motion ‘for the purpose 
of dismissing the disturbances m Bombay ' The Hindu 
and Muslim members of the opposition came to an agree- 
ment demanding that a Committee of three members pre- 
sided o\er by the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court 
should i eport on the origin and causes of the disturbances, 
the extent of damage to life and property and the steps, 
with reference to their adequacy and promptness, taken 
by the Government m dealing with the disturbances and 
m protecting life and property of the citizens But the 
then Home Member, J E B Hotson, declined to accept this 
suggestion and the motion, when put to vote, was carried 
both by Hindu and Muslim votes Thus the member who 
not long ago m connection with the University Bill was 
suspected of too great a friendliness for the Government 
was that day acclaimed as its strongest critie 

Munshi \s motion was, however, not utilised as merely 
an occasion for rhetorical denunciation or playing to the 
galleiv His chief aim was to bring home to the Govern 
rnent the fact that the Government’s acts during such 
large-scale disturbances should always be open to public 
scrutiny ‘I consider it the duty of every Government 
m the emlised world’, be said, ‘after taking such steps 
as tlm took during the last riots m Bombay, to appoint 
an impartial tribunal to inquire into and report on the 
causes of such disturbances and to submit their own 
methods to its scrutiny ’ 

As a result, a Riots Inquiry Committee was appointed 
undei the chairmanship of Mr Justice Pereival and the 
evidence given by Munslu before the Committee is proof 
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of Ins dear undei standing of the problem and big un 
willingness to mmee matters He traced the causes of the 
riots to (a) The communal pohej of the British Govern 
ment m India, and ( b > Inaction of the Government before 
and during the riots 

Referring m his e\ ideate to the first cause, Munshi 
spoke these prophetic words 

So long as this policy continues, such riots will 
occur with growing frequency The chain of such 
riots forms a painful process by which the policy of 
Government is driving the people of India to form 
themselves mto two determined and fanatic camps 
of highly bellicose individuals The policy, it ma\ 
be suggested, is intended not to have this eflfVt t bin 
that it is having the- effect is indisputable 
Giving the minority enmmumtv an undut prcpnudei- 
cnee m the counsels of the Government of Bomba v , favour 
itism m the matter of jobs and partiahtv of the Govern 
ment officials as a class to the aggressivt claims of the 
minority constituted the Government's attitude which, he 
held, had developed a highly aggressive frame of mind 
among the Muslims He testified m very minute details 
to the immediate effect of the communalist propa- 
ganda done by the Ah Brothers m Bombav, and to 
the mannei m which the combination, direct or indirect 
between Muslim communalism and the White bureaucracy 
encouraged violence The facile method of blaming the 
hooligans was discarded by him He probed deeper and 
exposed the root causes winch since became quite evident 
to every right-thinking observer of the cause of communal 
riots m the comitiy Nor was he disposed to shift the 
burden of bringing peace to the shoulders of the unarmed 
public He said, 6 1 strongly hold the new that In time-, 
of riots, the policeman and the soldier should only havt 
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right to attempt restoration of peace ' And, besides the 
control of newspapeis, he advocated more positive steps, 
‘That the stops taken by the authorities to restore law and 
order are not discriminative per se is not enough People 
must fed that they are not discriminative’ 

And it was given to Munshi eight years later to put 
those views into practice 

Another activity to which he was called upon to con- 
tribute his quota was Primary and Secondary Education 
in the Province On 7th October, 1927 the Government 
of Bombay appointed him as a member of the Committee 
‘to consider and report on (a) the reorganisation of pri- 
mary and secondary school course with a view to their 
proper co-ordination and the lemoval of the duplication 
of studies in the vernacular and English, and (b) the in- 
troduction of vocational and industrial training m primary 
and secondary schools’ He was also appointed a mem- 
ber of the Physical Education Committee whose work m 
this sphere can be legitimately said to have inaugurated 
Bombay’s scheme for physical education 

It is not to be wondered at that Munshi ’s political 
career from 1920 to 1928 should seem to have suffered an 
eclipse Many reasons contributed to this Munshi could 
not surrender himself to the Gandhian influence , disciples 
rarely accept the gospel without an initial struggle Very 
few of the old Extremists accepted the leadership of the 
Mahatma, those who did like some of Lokamanya’s fol- 
lowers were to part company with him soon Nor could 
Munshi join hands with the Liberals, the successors of the 
old Moderates, for Munshi ’s sympathies even m 1907 were 
with the Extremists led by Aurobmdo Ghosh and Loka- 
manya Tilak 

There was some chance of Munshi joining the Swa- 
rajist Party especially when Deshabandhu Chittaranjan 
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Das eame to Bombay to woo the support of Jinnah and 
his friends But nothin? eame out of the negotiations as 
Jinnah insisted that the new paity should have nothing to 
do with the Congress which continued to be dominated by 
Gandhiji 

Apart from political considerations, Munshi was 
during this period going through an emotional ( risis of 
great intensity, he could seek relief only in literarv acti- 
vity and increased attention to professional work In 
February 1926 he married Lilavati Sheth, this was a turn- 
ing point m his life It was this happy marriage whieh 
was responsible for his seeking election to the Bombay 
Legislative Council later in the year 

There was little chance of Munshi treadmir the path 
of official preferment m polities He wjb emotional' \ and 
temperamentally pledged to the freedom of the country 
Lilavati Munshi was also a social rebel and a political 
revolutionary Only a few years before, she had intended 
to join Gandhiji ’s ashram, which she would have done but 
for the bond which had sprung up between her and Mun- 
shi After their marriage, they were only waiting for a 
suitable opportunity to plunge into the vortex of politics 
with a bang, for they were incapable of doing anything 
with a whimper That opportunity presented itself when, 
the Bardoli episode began 
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BARDOLI 

I 

Bakooli is a small Taluka m Gujaiat hi l l i22 Gandhiji 
had selected this Taluka for his campaign of non-payment 
of taxes climaxing the Non-co-operation movement But 
the Chaurt Chaura tragedy compelled ffandhiji to avow 
his ‘Himalavan blunder’ and to withdraw Non-co-opera- 
tion Soon after, he was tried for sedition and sentenced 
to a long-term of imprisonment Bardoli relapsed into 
somnolence But tins sleepy hollow proved to he curtain 
raise! of the gieat non-violent struggle for tieedom 

In T<25 the land revenue of this place was enhanced 
without am justification There were strident protests 
and elected meinbeis of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
partieuldi l.\ those 1 (‘presenting Bardoli and its environs 
waimlv espoused the peasants’ cause m the legislature In 
Septembei 11)27 Mmislu moved tlie following lesolution 
'ii tin* Legislative Council 

This Coumil letommends to Government that 
the revised land revenue assessment m the Chorasi 
and Bardoli talnkas oi the Surat District, sanctioned 
bv Government should not be given effect to 
The debate in tin Council was surcharged with un- 
realm and it was deal that the peasants of Baidoli could 
(ilitain no lelnt tiom rile Coumil 

But Baidoli was alieady preparing to pioneei the 
wa.v to Swaiaj’ as the late S Satvaniurtv latei wrote 
Disillusioned bv protests and piayeis which biought no 
telief, the peasants and their leaders turned to the Gau- 
dhian technique of non-violent mass action Saidar Val- 
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iabhbhai Patel was persuaded to take up the leadership 
of the struggle and soon a campaign of non-payment of 
the enhanced land re\ enue was m full swing 

During the initial stages of the struggle Munshi, like 
many othei*s failed to icalise the full significance of the 
movement and was not willing to throw' aw*a\ even the 
slender chances of doing some good turn in the legislature 
by co-operating with the Ministers lie was, therefore, 
disinclined to 30 m a campaign which, he feared, was bound 
to end m failure because of what he conceived to he its 
fantastic principle of non-violence. 

In Munshi ’s case his association with the then Edu 
cation Munster Dew an Bahadui Ilanlal De^ai, on the 
issue oi reorganising the primary education of the pro 
vinee acted as an additional deterrent As late as 10 th 
April 1928 Ilanlal Desai w 1 ore to lum a L tr« r which diows 
die cautious attitude usual with those m power 

Just as von had a threat from Mi l had 

one from asking me to exmeise all my influence 

to sole e the Bardoli tangle I am doing all I can 
Mi V J Patel * who is now m Bombay, may be 
pulling the strings for rhe latest development 
Things have to be done taetfullj 
Needless to say neither the cajolery from one side 
tioi the cautious counsel from the other influenced Munshi 
much The fast moving events at Baicloli were reacting 
on his mind with increased \ 1 gou 1 In May 1928, news 
from Bardoli was definitely distmbmg Munshi was 
having a holiday at Panehgam and leports came to him 
of Pathan mercenaries being employed by the Government 
to strike terror into the minds of the Satyagrahis men 
and women Munshi found it difficult to keep quiet when 

* Vithalbhai J Patel, the President of Central Legislative 
Assembly 
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his brothers and sisters were facing the harshness of an 
unjust exercise of power in their struggle for their legiti- 
mate rights He decided to take up their case The law- 
yer in him eould tolerate the rigours of the law but not 
the suspension of law or lawlessness by duly constituted 
authority 


II 

On May 27, 1928, Munshi wrote to Sir Leslie Wilson, 
then Governor To him the most urgent issue was the 
extraordinary measures taken by the Government to crush 
a peaceful agitation That letter started the correspond- 
ence, which while tracing the history of the negotiations 
that ended in the success of the Bardoli struggle, showed 
the reactions of the constitutionalist in Munshi to a pro- 
blem that was fast becoming incapable of a constitutional 
solution 

Referi mg to the Muushi-Governor correspondence, 
Mahadev Desai m his Story of Barcloli wrote later 

Among the public men who evinced an inte- 
rest m the Bardoli question and tried to help the 
peasants’ cause, Sjt K M Munshi ’s name deserves 
prominent mention We shall have to speak at 
length about him m a later chapter It is sufficient 
to note here that towards the end of May he address- 
ed a number of letters to His Excellency Sir Leslie 
Wilson, and laid special emphasis on the fact that 
he had written the letters as a strict constitutionalist 
and not ‘as a non-co-operator threatening non-pay- 
ment of taxes ’ It was perhaps because he strictly 
defined his position that he was able to draw the 
Governor out 
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Munshi h first letter to the Governor ran as follows 

“Grrivilas", Panchgam, 
27th May, 1928 

Dear Sir Leslie 

I write this letter with refer* n« ♦ to Bar doll 
affairs with great xelurtaine as personal appeals are 
\ery often eonsideied out of place m matters which 
haie assumed the proportions of a political contro- 
versy But I feel that I would be fading m my duty 
if I did not indicate the unwholesome aspect which 
matters there appear to be assuming 

I did not accompany some of the members of 
the Legislative Council who waited upon you nr this 
connection at Mahableshwar as I umsuli imI that 
with non-co-operators threatening non-payment of 
taxes, it was not for constitutionalists sy mpathising 
with such a nio\t ment to bung pressure on Your 
Excellent v to at < ede to wishes backed by it In my 
humble opinion, liowevei the demand for an impar- 
tial mquny was neither excessive no r* unreasonable , 
and concession in this behalf e\en now would be 
piompt and dignified, and, if I may ventuie to add, 
a highly judicious act on the part of Government, 
and m full accord with the sympathetic traditions of 
your regime 

I address this letter to Your Excellency as the 
issue m Baidoh is altering its aspect Whether the 
wishes of the Bardoli lyots for an independent re- 
mqmiv should be granted is one issue, whether the 
rights of Government axe to be enforced at all costs 
against a peaceful agitation m respect of what the 
iy T ots consider a legitimate admunstiative giievanee is 
another The line between the strictness of law and 
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the determined rigour of a vindictive assertion of 
rights is, as Your Excellency would agree at all 
times diffi* ult to he maintained when one of the 
parties, as m the ease ot (toy eminent, has the power 
to enforce And I w ould expect Your Excellency \ 
( government to do its utmost to maintain this line 
The employment ot Pathans, Special Magistrates, tin 
communal aspect which the payment of dues m made 
to assume the* talcs of molestation which art* report- 
ed do look as if tin* officials are likely, may he un- 
uittmglj, to ignore this line, even if they have not 
done so up till now an action which, 1 am sure, must 
he farthest from Your Excellency's intentions m this 
matter 

Hence it is that I wish to appeal to Your Excel- 
lences statesmanship to take eailv measures to see 
that one issue may’ not be converted into another 
Hoping to be excused for the trouble 

Yours sincerely, 

K M MUNSHI 

The Governoi was prompt m replying to Munshi — 

Government Ilousf t 
Mahableshwai 
Ma\ 29 102s 


My Dmr if k Mi is sin, 

1 iecened \oiii lettei of the 27th mst Yesteidav 
thiough Mr Khei and am glad urn wrote to me on 
the Bui doli question which is being much misunder- 
stood from e\oiv aspect 

2 I understand fiom voui letter — foi you de 
Unite h sav s<» — that those who belnnc m t onstitu- 
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tional go\t 1 nment should tak e no part in a movement 
which threatens nmi-pa} moot of taxes I regret to 
sd\ that there is no doubt m inv mind that m the 
ease of Baidoli a definite attempt is bung made to 
4 0 ture f internment h\ the uso of tin* wea|nm <d civil 
disobedient ♦ , ami \nu can haidlv bo surpi isod if 
<!o\ eminent feoK bound to take up such a chalk nge 
thrown down, although it is ver\ deeplv to In regret- 
toil that this means action who h spells grave hard- 
ships for the unfortunate agriculturists nr the Taluka 
but that is dm* to no fault of (Jovernment 

\ A stud\ of tin t<b ts and figures of the re- 
assessor nr must 4 omirn e anv tan -minded man that 
( ?o\ ei nnnuit has acted nioio titan iea>onabh and 
\ei \ geneioush v tin <piesti<*u of i » tit and 

I < an assuie vou that had I am doubts a^ To th« 

I list lot of. the figmts I should not hesitate to sav 
Eveiv opp«»rtunit\ lias bet n triven, m all i asev 
of le-assessmt nt of land \alm*s to those who took 
objection to them to hi mg foiwaid then eases and 
all eases lia\e been very eai efully < onsideied 

4 Thoie has been no vindictive a^seitiou ot 
lights on otu patt A irreat deal of untiuth has beer 
stated and wntten about the Pathaiis \ of whom onlv 
about 40 aie emphyed m the whole oi the Bai dob 
Taluka * whom you mention If* those who art 
pi « d4 1mm and pun tismg mil disobedience had al- 
lowed the Khuluts and others to do then propel 
w oi k it would not lone been neeessai \ to have 
bioiuiht anyone m from outside but the\ June not 
hern so allowed and hav« been ten ouzed into lofu 
sal to < an \ out then duties The tales of molesta- 
tion to winch \on allude are hopele^ly exaggerated 
and it is nupossiblo without an mm i knowledge ot 
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what is going on, for anyone to properly appreciate 
the .situation 

.-> I think you know me well enough to realise 
that, if I thought that Government weie m the 
wrong, or were acting haishlj m any way, I would 
personally interfere at once My Government and I 
are fully acquainted with every aspect of the case, 
both from the Government point of view and from 
the point of view of those who are advising and orga- 
nising this civil disobedience I also am fully aware 
of all the details of the question of reassessment 

f> There is, however, a very large question in- 
volved in the action taken by those who have advi- 
sed, and are advising, the unfortunate victims of this 
campaign, and, as a constitutionalist, I am sure you 
will support Government, which is unanimous m the 
action it is taking, consistent with a just assertion of 
its rights — to carry out its undoubted duty of up- 
holding the authority of Government as against those 
who apparently claim that they can, with impunity, 
defy that authority If you are not satisfied at any 
time that Government is, m no way, acting vindict- 
ively or unfairly, I should be prepared to arrange 
for you a meeting with the Secretary, Revenue De- 
partment, who would gladly explain any question 

7 With regard to youi remarks about an im- 
paitial enquiry, I am convinced myself that no fur- 
ther enquny could elicit any further facts, and I 
mav point out that an almost impossible position wall 
be reached if, after the fullest enquiry, after the 
objections to any re-assessment have been received, 
and after these have all been carefully considered, 
another enquiry in every ease of re-assessment is to 
he undertaken In addition to the consideration 
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given to the Bardoli ease, mentioned m para 3 above, 
it is a fact, however, that a further enquiry has been 
made, for it so happened that Mr Rieu, the Reve- 
nue Member, went on leave, and Mr Hatch has gone 
through all the papers with an entirely independent 
mind, and has come definitely to the conclusion, 
leaving aside rental values altogether (a basis to 
which objection has been taken ) , that nu rease of as- 
sessment proposed by Government is verv low and 
that Government is more than justified, by the 
figures of prices, sales, etc. m increasing the assess- 
ment as it has done and that, if any further enquiry 
were to be made such enquiry would result in rais- 
ing the assessment instead of lowering it 1 can as- 
sure vou that there is not one member of Govern- 
ment who is not fully satisfied as to the justice of 
Government's action — and, m fart, I should really 
use the word generosity 

8 The people m Bardoli know themselves that 
Government have been generous, and they want to 
pay They are now paying quietly, but dare not let 
it be known — for fear of persecution Many people 
are coming forward to buy the forfeited lands, and 
they would not do so if the assessment were so high 
as is made out 

9 I have written you fully, as I want you to 
understand the situation 


Yours sincerely, 
LESLIE WILSON 
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III 

To the Go\ ernoi s long and laboured apologia, Munshi 
implied, mamtainmg his plea for an enquiry 

111, Esplanade Koad 
Fort, Bombay. 

1st June, 1928 


M\ Dear >Sik Llslil, 

1 am much obliged to you ±01 your detailed replj 
as well as the courtesy which undeilies it The events 
which aie happening in connection with Bardoli and 
the public feeling with which I came into contact 
after coming to Bombay, induce me once more to 
supplement the submissions which I made in my pre- 
vious letter I do it m the hope that the views ot 
those who do not believe m complete estrangement 
between the people and Government may not be un- 
welcome to you 

2 I must confess to a keen sense of disappoint 
rnent at the decision £ to see through’ which, judging 
from Your Excellency’s letter and the note publish 
ed in yesterday’s papers. Government appear to havt 
arrived at It may be that the situation is not due 
to any fault of Government But, after all that is 
not e\ erythmg This decision will result either m 
the elimination of the existing agriculturists in Bar- 
doli ui m bloodshed, and. m either ease, will result 
if m nothing else in deep and lasting embitterment 
And I cannot help feeling that this result will be 
too disproportionate to the issue, viz , the demand 
for re-inquiry Even admitting wliat Your Excel - 
lem v is pleased to state that the reassessment ha- 
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been generous, an opportunity of allowing it to be 
recognised as just should not have teen denied. 

3 I note Your Exi ellenev * observaisma m re* 
gards the inquiry ha\mg bee n made as it happens 
by Mr Hatch m the absence of Mr Rieu, but that 
gives me greater confidence to urge it upon Yonr 
Excellency that if the results of this independent in- 
quiry have been as Your Excellency says they are, 
then Government could not possibly have anything 
to lose by conceding the demand for an independent 
inquiry At the same time I need hardly impress 
upon You* Excellency the moral effect which such 
<1 concession will produce upon the people in general 

4 I deeply deploi e that when a little gesture 
of solicitude will perhaps end the inattei Govern 
nient have foi the time being d*< ntel not to obtain 
anything but an unconditional sm reiidei fiom the 
I Jar doll people, and rhu^. at the instant e of those foi 
whom the penalties of Government have no dread, 
compel the weakest Taluka m ffuiarat to learn the 
lessons of Civil Disobedience Some ot us m the 
Gouneii who were making attempts to bring about a 
sympathetic understanding between the Government 
and the party of progressive politicians m the Conn 
cil regret this situation most as oui efforts will be 
seriously handicapped 

5 As regards the other issue which I consider 
graver, peimit me respectfully to urge that no Indian 
constitutionalist however determined can look with 
equanimity when for the enforcement of ordmarv 
Japfi claims Government emplovs foreign merce- 
naries, who in oui pans of the country have been 
more often than not associated with lawless activi- 
ties Mav I draw Your Excellent attention to the 
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fearful implications logically involved m this act, 
viz (a i that the Government with its vast resources 
cannot get decent Indians to work out its policy m 
this matter, and (b ) that the Government even m a 
small revenue matter like this is prepared to resort 
to such an unusual agency to carry out its policy! 
These implications have a tendency to alter, as I 
have aheady submitted, the very nature of the con- 
troversy and I am afraid will so exasperate public 
feeling as to make it extremely difficult for any 
Indian entitled to any respect m public life to keep 
an open mmd m the matter 

6 I trust Your Excellency will excuse me the 
length of this letter and the freedom with which I 
have indulged m the privilege of expressing my 
point of view, and appreciate the motive which has 
compelled me to trespass upon your valuable time 

Yours sincerely, 

K M MUNSHI 

Sir Leslie replied on 5th June offering to withdraw the 
Pathan police, the offer was no more than a Job’s comfort * 

Government House, 
Mahableshwar, 

5th June, 1928 

Dear Mi Munshi, 

I xeeened your letter of the 1st June yesterday 
about Bardoli, and I am afraid that you evidently do 
not realise the position of Government I am very 
worried about this question, particularly about the 
position of the agriculturists, who, I know well, would 
all pay up the assessment, as many are now doing, if 
they were allowed to 
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2 Government have pursued, m the ease of 
Bardoh, exaetly the same procedure as m every other 
re-assessment There have been many re-assessments 
put in force since I have been here and I ask myself • 
why has Bardoh been picked out for this effort m 
civil disobedience — for the present proceedings up 
there are nothing less Why not ( dioraM, tor instance, 
m the same area, where the re-assessment was made 
at the same time and is even hiprher than that of 
Bardoh # 

3 Why should Government <rive up its un- 
doubtful nirlit of administration to as vou Mi^riresf, 
the decision of -ome independent < nmmittte* I am 
anxious to meet the situation in everv wav tha* ^ pos- 
sible, but no < n t \ ( i lament tan u in ed^ naht ni 
private individuals to n-urp the functions of Govern- 
ment, and no Government womd be wi»or tee name 
of Gove run Lent which allowed -ordi a Thii'vr to 
happen 

4 This is not a question of a ‘little gesture of 
solicitude \ but a question m wlmh a matter of most 
impoitant pimeiple is involved and sureh vou must 
see this We are asking for no unconditional sur- 
render We axe only askmtr the people of one 
Taluka of the Presidency to obey the ordinal v laws 
If, when thev have done so, they want further 
satisfaction than that which we have aPeadv tried to 
vrive them that there has been no injustice, I < an see 
little difficulty m giving them that satisf.u tion 
There has never been anv iasp of re-asse-.sm^nt of 
land values similar to this before, where so mndi 
consideration and reconsideration has been cnven to 
the re-assessment and so nianv aicrumeiiK listened to, 
and so much done to meet any reasonable objections 
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Noi has there ever been a ease in which objection to 
paying mei eased assessment which objection natural 
1} is felt by anyone who has to pay higher taxation 
in any form — has given rise to such steps against 
Government as ha\e been taken m Bardoh 

5 I am most anxious to take any step possible 
to Government to bring this present state of affam 
to an end, foi I am particularly anxious that no 
further hardships shall fall on the agriculturists 
themsehes 

6 Government has kept most strictly to all 
legal methods A gieat deal ot misiinderstandmu 
has arisen about the Pathans, of whom only 25 are 
employed and those under the strict superintendence 
of Government officials Their conduct has been ex- 
cellent, I am mf oi med, m eterv way, and they wer< 
onl\ so emplo\ed — being supplied foi the woik which 
the} ha\ e been doing from Bombay — because tin 
local retinas were not allow od to do their ordinal \ 
tasks IIowe\ei, to remove any misunderstanding 
these Pathans aie now being lemoved, and Indianv 
emphned to do the woik which they have been domu 

7 I hope \ou will appreciate Government'^ 
position, and I feel < oiifklent that if you do, vou will 
keep an open mind on this matter, and it you do this 
I feel sine also that \ ou will do anything you can to 
assist Government m a difficult position — which n 
due to no fault of tliens 

T might, meidentalh , mention (blit this 
< mi noi point t that it is not necessai lly a tact that 
all Pathans aie non-Indians I would also add to the 
fouith paramaph above that of course, if, on re- 
examination of the assessment after the taxes har 
been pan! it were found that am mistake^ ha- 
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l*vn which n ‘suited m unfairness to The eulti 

witors t emissions would he made, ah has been done 
previously m one ease whieh reeurs to my memory 
9 Should you desire to use this letter, or m\ 
former letter in any \\<\\\ von are perfectly at liberty 
to do so \Imdi niismidei standing has been created 
in this ease All in v colleagues and I are only an 
xious for a settlement and to avoid am suffering for 
the cultivators I have v\ritten a long letter to the 
President of the Indian Merchants Chamber, which 
explains all the steps which we took to endeavour to 
satisfy all the objections raised, and it may interest 
you to vee a eopy ot that letter which I attach 
10 Government n willing to consider any tom 
^unable nuswstions .s von will have gathered from 
this letter 

Vonis sin< erely 

LESLIE WIL80V 


The last pat a ot the Governor s letter was a dial 
enge If Munshi had to offer reasonable suggestions, he 
had to see things for himself So he visited Bardoli m 
dune 1928 and saw for himselt the forces at work and the 
issues at stake He witnessed the gi and phenomenon ot 
Gandhism 111 action The tremendous vitality released 111 
die otdmaiv peasants of Bardoli by~ one whom Munshi was 
at one time disposed to look upon as a visionarv impressed 
the visitoi to such an extent as to influence him for the 
1 est of Ins life The impaet of this foice was vividh 
drsci ibed by Munshi later 

F01 the first time I 1 eahzed the tremendous 
now m whieh Gandlmi possessed ot transvaluing 
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values. He was an alchemist of life and had, above 
all, the unwavering self-confidence of a prophet 
Because of hnn, Truth and Non-violence — only words 
of moral import till then — had come to be accepted 
as principles of practical statesmanship Thick, un- 
bleached Khadi had become the symbol of refinement 
and culture, and grim self-abnegation had come to 
the luxury-loving Intrigues had given way to 
fearlessness Fastidiousness had been transformed 
into unflinching heroism Effective organization had 
altered the basis of polities Little Bardoli had be- 
come a synonym for limitless heroism Who can 
escape the effects of this alchemy? 

This alchemist, not unlike the ancient sage 
Dadhiehi, knew the art of forging thunderbolts out 
of bones Our cowardice and unsteadiness, our help- 
lessness and fatalism, passing through the fire of this 
discipline came out as satyagraha 
After seeing what was happening m Bardoli m the 
name of land revenue rights of the Government, Munshi 
m an interview to the Pioneer repeated his earlier charac- 
terisation of the Bombay Land Revenue Code ‘as the most 
unholy legislative enactment which the British Govern- 
ment placed on the Statute Book’ But at the same time 
he was anxious not to let Bardoli become an all-India 
affair He warned the public against certain sections of 
the press who ‘would turn Bardoli affair into a Russian 
revolution, invite aimies and aeroplanes to destroy the 
harmless peasants and raise a political conflagration m the 
whole eountiy’ 

Munshi ’s active association with Sardar, whom he on 
a later occasion described as ‘the man of steel’ began m 
the battlefield that was Bardoli As the chief evangelist 
of the Gandhian gospel of ‘conquest of death’, he put 
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fire into the peasants' souls and steeled them in the fight 
with the lare weapon of soul force Munshi later 
described Sardar s campaign m Bardoh 

Sardar, under the inspiration of his Master, 
gave new values to old beliefs All his life 
the peasant had slaved at Ins land, pa v mg land reve- 
nue, and living under the fond delusion that the land 
was his But someone had now risen who would re- 
assess the values of his life altogether 

Sardar preached Tillers of soil are not the 
dependants of Government, it is Government that 
subsists on them All fiats of authority need not be 
accepted b\ the people, it is Government which 
flounshes on popular will Better to die than to pay 
land revenue 

And eveiv village in Bardoli swote by all it bid 
sacred, that it would suffer extun tion rather than 
pay this unjust levy of land revenue 

Under his direction, the leaders of Gujarat, 
trained m the school of Gandhiji, assumed the charge 
of various positions in accordance with their expe- 
rience and calibre He stamped out differences of 
opinion, discussions and rivalries among them 
Different ashrams were converted into camps, the 
workers became leaders The word of Sardar 
became the gospel of Bardoli 

Of Munshi ’s visit to Bardoli, Mahadev Desax later 
wrote £ It would have been more fortunate, if they (the 
intercedes) all had visited Bardoli and acted on the evi- 
dence of their own eves and ears and understanding One 
of them, however, did so to his lasting credit and put the 
result of his own inquiries before the public m a manner 
which at once arrested public attention and made Bardoli 
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fhe ••>iiosuif of all c\es m a greater degree* than before 
Wf refer, of i*t»u se to fcjjt K M, Munshi’ 

Alunshi saw m Bardoh the power of the mightiest 
ernpiie on earth being challenged by mere men but with 
the still mightier weapon of soul force The terror of the 
Raj increased but with it also the tiny peasants’ titann 
will The ( Vmimissioner had characterised their leaders 
as f a swarm of agitators living on the people of Bardoli’ 
But the people themselves believed otherwise They were 
the heroes and heroines moulded b\ Gandhism out of mere 
claj The spirit of defiance was astir Enthusiasm was 
reaching rhe smallest, remotest corner of the villages 
Could it fail to react on the life and the posit ne perso- 
nality of Munshi 9 

His aloofness now tumbled him jgrHis isolation from 
the surging tide of popular revolt war artificial and could 
not last long or stand the test of his own self-analysis 
The nature of the thoughts that agitated him then is 
thus described by him / 

Wilt did I not resign in} seat m the Council ^ 
Was it the unconscious lure of some official favour 
with which to satisfy my conceit > Or w'as it the fear 
of personal sufferings which association with Gan- 
dhiji implied v} Was I justified in standing aloof 
from this heroic struggle' 9 I hated myself foi these 
conflating emotions, threw meie prudent e to tht 
winds and decided to resign 

The die was < ast Mimshi was drawn unevorablj 
into the \oxtex of the Baicloli struggle He wrote to the 
Governor again on 17th June 1928 But this was not a 
continuation of the senes which had ended with the Go\- 
ernor\ tall for ‘reasonable suggestions' This time, he 
was not attempting to draw out the Governor into an\ 
iresh admissions Tn this letter lie described what he saw 
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and expiessed what fit tVlt This Inter. besides being of 
historical importance giving an objective account of the 
Bat doll struggle, marks Munshfs slow conversion to the 
Oandhian faith The ei institutionalist was being trans- 
formed into a non-violent revolutionary 


No apologj is necessarv to quote m full this letter 
which, when published m the press at the tune created h 
veritable storm m tin* country 


nth Jilin l f rjh 

Ynui E\t elleliej , 

1 am addressing tins letter as a matt* t of painful dutv 
because 1 had always thought that Yoiu Ev ellenev \ m 
fervention m the Bardoli mattei which some of us wen 
seeking would result n satisfac toi ih u heung tlie situa- 
tion there 

As Yum E\eel]etii \ knows l would bt the hist to 
assist any movement which threatens the existence of con- 
stitutional government but. in mv humble opinion no 
Government m its fight even against Civil Disobedient 
is entitled to 1 ef use to ledress the legitimate grievances ol 
the people to ignoie the hardships whit h limot ent \ n tuns 
of the fight have to undeigo, or to assume a vindictive 
attitude If it does so a constitutionalist, howevci deter- 
mined In mav be is bound to be duveii to the sad neces 
sitv of adopting an emphatie mode of expiessmg hn 
urotest 

In the mattei of Baidoli assessment fi oil tin tom 
riiemement all that the Gujarat member^ ut tK Couneil 
wanted was an independent official u-iiquirv A request 
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for re-inquiry is by far the mildest form of demand, which 
the mildest of men can formulate and the least mild of 
Governments can easily grant In a ease where, as m the 
ease of Bardoli, a report is based on figures which are ob- 
viously inaccurate, the most autocratic Government would 
have been expected to concede this demand as a matter of 
course The refusal of this demand has been the cause 
of all the unfortunate trouble 

It may be that the revised assessment may in the end 
be proved to be not unfair But even if the assessment has 
been proper, the fact remains that Your Excellency’s 
Government has adopted an attitude not consonant with 
any responsible form of civilised government They have 
declined a re-xnquiry though pressed upon by every per- 
son concerned Satisfied with their own self-conscious 
generosity, they have refused an opportunity of allowing 
their own decision to be recognised as just, and, rather 
than yield, pursued a course which will end m the elimi- 
nation of the existing agriculturists m Bardoli or in blood- 
shed, and certainly in widespieacl disaffection and misery 
That such a small issue, viz , the demand for re-inquiry, 
should be permitted to have such a disproportionate result 
is, to say the least, onlv possible m the case of a people so 
helpless and of a Government so powerful as m India 
From personal investigation I am satisfied that those 
v ho are leadiug the movement m Bardoli are scrupulously 
aversp to importing any political significance into their 
activities — unless Government drives them to do so In 
this case, so far, not even the staunchest non-co-operator 
haN demanded anything but an independent inquiry with 
an opportunity to the people of the taluka to test Govern- 
ment figures and to submit their own The demand is for 
being allowed to co-opeiate m such an inquiry and cannot 
be considered as anything anti-Government or pro-non- 
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co-operation But m this ease, Government appears to me 
to be desirous only to crush the non-co-operators who are 
organizing the spirit of protest m Bardoli and does not care 
whether m such a process a few thousand families are 
crushed out of existence 

It is time that Government came to recognise that as 
an extreme measure of protest, Civil Disobedience — which 
panic-mongers describe as a seditious movement — has come 
to stay m the public life of India ; that some of the leaders 
of the movement — however undesirable they may be con- 
sidered — are the best brains and the noblest souls m this 
country, and that neither fear nor favour is likely to 
swerve them fiom their ^elf-lairi path of duty Fnder the 
eimimstain ts it would be wise for Government to attempt 
to inspire people with confidence m iK seme of justnc 
rather than to oveiawe them by a show or exercise of 
coercive might 

The cheap sneeis of lofty bureaucrats the extraordi- 
narily severe sentences for technical offences, the thunders 
of arrogant proclamations and the official sabre-rattlmg 
have ceased to excite anything but ridicule, and it is really 
regrettable that the Government of this Presidency which 
knew better methods m the highest davs of non-co-opera- 
tion should have permitted itself these obsolete methods, 
which are not likely to bring credit to Government nor to 
inspire feelings of loyalty m the people 

As I alreadv wiote to Your Excellence, at the instance 
of those for whom the penalties of Government have no 
dread, your Government is compelling the weakest taluka 
in Gujarat to learn the lessons of Civil Disobedience 
Official reports have pi evented Your Excellency and Your 
Excellency’s Government, I am afiaid, from clearly realiz- 
ing the situation there 

In a large taluka like Baidoli, with 130 villages and 
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126,000 acres of arable land, 69 out of 90 patch and 13 out 
of 35 ialatis have resigned 

There, 80,000 men, women and children are inspired 
by a determined spirit of organized opposition 

Your japti officer has to travel miles before he can get 
a shave 

Your officer’s ear which got stuck would have remain- 
ed m the mud but foi Mr Vallabhbhai. the officially-styled 
agitator 

Sardar Garda, to whom land worth thousands have 
been sold for a nominal amount, does not get even a sca- 
vanger for his house 

The Collector gets no conveyance at the lailway sta- 
tion unless one is given by Mr. Vallabhbhai ’s sanction 

In a few villages which I visited, not a man or woman 
was either sorry for the attitude which he or she had adopt- 
ed or shaken m the faith And as Mr Vallabhbhai 
passed through the villages, I saw men, women and child- 
ren coming out with spontaneous homage, I saw illiterate 
women, old and young, in their tatters, painting his fore- 
head with the mark of victory , laving at his feet, for their 
sacred cause, their hard-earned rupee or two and singing 
in their rustic accents songs of the ‘misdeeds of the hap- 
less Government ’ 

And I had to confess to myself that the official reports 
of an artificial agitation forced on unwilling people are, 
to put it very imldh, grossly inaccurate Men laugh at 
your Government’s attempts at terrorisation They have 
borne well, and are prepared to brave more The most 
polite form m which they refer to Mr Smart is as ‘a tigei 
with a voracious appetite for buffaloes’, and to the japtr 
officer as a ‘Clihota Commissioner ’ I daie not put on 
papei the most modest phrase which they reserve for that 
enteipiisinsr and ambitious Mr Almaula who, I wish, even 
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m the interests of Government. would be as sobei ms he is 
zealous I am writing this in the hope that personal ex- 
perience of men like mvselt raa,v at least awaken m Youi 
Excellency and the members of your Government a desire 
to make personal investigation Spirit such as this, it 
would be unwise even for the British Government to at- 
tempt to deride or to crush 

You may reduee 80,000 such determined men, women 
and ehildien to starvation, you may, if you like, shoot 
them, but in these parts the prestige of Government, for 
which so much is being said and done, does not exist Pres 
tige is not a thing whnh can be commanded but it has al 
wavs to be deserved and earned 

But the issue m Bardoli has in my opinion, changed 
The issue is no iongei merely whether an independent re 
inquiry should be gianted hut whether the officials should 
be allowed to pm sue their polity ot vmdiftive enforcement 
of revenue claims at all costs The jnpti claims are more 
in the nature of civil rights, and one would have expected 
that the proiess of enfoiemg them would proceed with tin 
dignity and the < onscientiousness of judicial executions 
But I regret to have to say that Mr Smart or whiehevei 
official was responsible fox it, has taken upon himself the 
role of a vindictive victor determined to spread the great 
est measme of woe, and has only been prevented from 
carrying out Ins wishes bv a stubborn and organized and, 
in view r of the provocation given, highly self-control led 
resistance offeied by the people 

For a total assessment of about Rs 700, one Veeichand 
has had lands of the value of between Rs -10,000 amt 
Rs 40,000 foifeited 

Another lot of ,18 acres — am day worth about 
Rs 15,000 if not more — belonging to another was sold fin 
Rs 161 -Vs if this was not enough his cooking utensils 
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were attached for Rs 65, his pair of horses were for a 
nominal sum sold to a Khandesh Mahomedan and his 
nephew is being criminally prosecuted for an alleged false 
declaration 

Cotton worth Rs 250 was sold for Rs 21 
For failure to pay Rs 360, Dorabji had liquor worth 
about Rs 2,000 attached and his shop closed Further at- 
tachment followed A considerable part of the liquor was 
spilt and ldst to the owner, the balance sold for an insignifi- 
cant amount And yet out of Rs 315, Rs 114-8-6 were 
still shown as the balance and his lands, said to be worth 
Rs 30,000, were forfeited to satisfy this balance 

Cotton purchased and paid for by a ginning factory 
is forfeited and its sale is threatened on account of the 
agriculturists who have already been paid off by the 
factory 

These are but a few instances which I could look into 
for myself Innumerable instances of this kind I am pre- 
pared to prove before any tribunal 

But this was not enough Any forfeiture of lands, 
howe\ei 'valuable, was considered insufficient to overawe 
the people, and a campaign was inaugurated against 
buffaloes, a campaign which has earned for Mr Smart the 
derisrve epithet of a 1 Buffalo-Tiger * The japU officer’s 
fascination for buffaloes appears to have been extraordi- 
nary 

Buffaloes weie attached without any inquiry as to 
their owners Sometimes buffaloes of non-khatedars were 
attached, and lestored only on payment for detention 
Buffaloes belonging to the subjects of Baroda State were 
attached A buffalo m the thana died for want of care. 
Another was cruelly beaten to a state of collapse 

Many of the attachments, I heard, were irregular. 
Veiv often proper panchanamas were not made No ae- 
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counts of the property attached have been rendered. At- 
tachments have been levied on exempted articles I pm 
over numerous eases of attachments of aU sorts of articles, 
which were sold for ridiculously low prices 

And in order to carry out attachments of buffaloes 
with due solemnity and terror, the ingenious device of 
calling m the Pathans was adopted Thanks to Your Ex- 
cellency, they are gone now But that any Government 
enforcing civil claims should invoke the assistance of a 
class notorious for its lawless activity is a thing unheard 
of. 

Did anyone m Go\ernment consider the moral effect 
of a japh officer, standing before a closed house and ask- 
ing the Pathan to jump over the hedge or to scale a wall, 
with instructions to open the door forcibly if it was not 
open, or to take forcible possession of any' article in the 
house f 

The implications, as I stated before m my letter to 
Your Excellency, m the employment of Pathans were clear, 
viz , 

(a) that the Government with its vast resources could 
not get decent Indians to work out its policy 
m this matter, and 

( b ) that Go\ernment m a small revenue matter like 
this was prepared to resort to such an unusual 
agency to carry out its policy 

The Pathan terrorism did not succeed in its objective 
and the Government got all the discredit for having em- 
ployed them And what has been the outcome of these 
methods ? 

There are 17,000 khatedars concerned m this matter 
They and their families go to make about 40,000 souls 
They, between them, have at least about 40 000 buffaloes 
which are loved by their owners with an affection, the 
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■strength ot which <-an only he appreciated by a bom agn 
eultunst. In order to save their beloved cattle, 40, (XX) 
men. women and ehildicn with these cattle have locked 
themselves up m small and insanitary houses for over three 
mouths As I passed thiough villages, silent, empty and 
deserted, with sentinels posted at different ends, as I saw 
w omen peeping through the barred window to see whether 
it was the arrival of the japti officer as, on being reassur- 
ed, the doors were opened and I was taken inside, as I saw 
the darkness, the stench, the filth, and the men, women 
and children who had lieided for months in the same room 
with their beloved cattle, miserable, ulcerated, grown 
whitish by disease, and as I heard their determination to 
remain m that condition for months lather than abandon 
their cattle to the tender mercies ot the japfi officei, l 
could not help thinking that the imagination which con 
reived the dire yapti methods, the severity which had en 
forced them and the policy which had sanctioned them, 
weie difficult to be found outside the pages of a history 
of medieval times 

I grieve to say that I learnt the working ot the ad 
ministration of criminal law m these parts with a heavy 
heart That the machinery of criminal law should have 
been brought in to assist m the lapfi campaign is an extra 
ordinary featuie 

Nineteen men have so far been gnen vaiying senten 
« t*s most of which, to a man accustomed to the oidmary 
administration of criminal law, would appear frightful 
An toi the evidence on which these sentences are based, 
the less said the bettei 

A boy was sitting under a tree on a public road at 
<1 distance fiom the compound of the bungalow where the 
< 'olleetor had temporarily put up The bungalow itself is 
no tai a wav ftoin the spot that the bov could not see what 
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was passing inside the bungalow, and yet for the high 
crime of misdemeanour of sitting opposite a public officer’s 
compound to watch the persons who were going in and 
out, three boys were sentenced each to Rs 50 fine or m lieu 
thereof two months’ simple imprisonment And though 
one of the boys is in jail, within a few days, a buffalo, a 
calf and a cart belonging to the father of the boy were 
attached for realizing the fine of Rs 50, 

An old and respected leader of Sarbhon forwarded 
a copy of the resolution passed by the villagers not to pay 
assessment to a nazar who happened to be the guardian 
of a ward, owning land m the talnka I heard that notice 
has been issued against this man for committing an offence 
under section 189 of the Indian Penal Code 

Sir, I never gave credence to the stones which were 
reported till I went to the spot myself and math inquiries 
personally After this I have no hesitation in expressim; 
my view T that the methods adopted at Bardoli arc not 
wortliv of a Government with anv pretensions to cmhsa 
tion 

Apart from the issue of the assessment, these methods 
have raised another issue Whether the assessment ques- 
tion is solved or not, it is impossible for anyone with thi 
least notion of dignity or freedom to look on with mdiffei 
enee. when methods such as these are adopted to overawe 
people whose only crime has been a persistent clamour foi 
the lediess of an administrative grievance Your Excel- 
lency and appaiently your Government have, with tin 
usual confidence in the man on the spot, declined to believe 
these reports 

With even the few materials at mv disposal I am pit - 
pared to prove the facts which I have set out above And. 
whatever may happen to the question of the Bardoli 
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assessment, methods of this character require to be investi- 
gated and exposed 

As citizens of the British Empire, Indians have, with 
others, the right to see that even law and order are en- 
forced m a lawful and orderly manner 

I am afraid it would be too much to ask Your Excel- 
lency’s Government to investigate into these methods, but 
I and others who represent the people of this Presidency 
cannot look on with equanimity without examining these 
methods 

I propose to write to a few members of the Legislative 
Council to assist me in an examination of the methods 
adopted, and from the little I saw, I can assure Your Ex- 
cellency that the scrutiny will disclose facts whieh neither 
as a British statesman nor as a gentleman, you will be in- 
clined either to justify 01 to exculpate 

Your Excellency has been pleased to ask the assistance 
of constitutionalists m the fight against Civil Disobe- 
dience The constitutionalists in the Legislative Council, 
for the sake of their own principle, supported Government 
up to a point, but permit me to point out that Your 
Excellency’s Government has perfected the policy of a 
‘compartmental’ control of the Legislative Council, and, 
with the assistance of the non-politieally-minded compart- 
ments, have reduced the politically-minded compartments 
to a hopeless umnipoitance In all matters, as in this 
leienue matter, the opinion of the politically-minded 
group* has been disregarded, their remonstrances ignored 
their appeals spumed Bafe m its eompartmental control 
of the Council, vour Government has come to believe that 
to outvote popular "roups is to stabilize Government 

May I ask what has been the career of the controversy 
of the revenue assessment 9 The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee proposed that the mam principles by which 
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land revenue is determined should be brought under thfr 
control of the Legislative Council. In 1924, the Legist 
tive Council, by a majority, resolved that new MMMncnt 
should not be levied till such a legislation has been brought 
into effect In 1927, the Council again resolved not to* 
collect the enhanced assessment pending such legislation 
The Revenue Assessment Committee proposed an advisory 
committee of the Legislative Council And yet when the 
Hon Members of the Council for the Surat District, my 
friends Rao Bahadur Naik and Mr Shivdasam, concen- 
trated their attack on Mr Anderson’s transparently in- 
accurate report, their complaints were dismissed with a 
lofty contempt Their private entreaties failed By a 
sheer accident we could grt a few minutes to discuss Rar- 
doli m the Budget debate and all that ve got m return 
was the garrulous lenity of the Settlement Officer, whose 
boasted accuracy has become the laughing-stock of the 
Presidency "We went to vote, and your Government with 
their usual skill m eompartmental control succeeded for 
the time being in showing to the world that the politically- 
minded constitutionalists m the Council did not represent 
the view of the Council or the Presidency The vote so 
obtained has become so conveniently sacred that Govern- 
met which defied the old resolutions when they represented 
popular opinion, now cannot so much as forget it, and 
even Earl Wmterton has learnt to swear by it And now 
when the Bardoli people have tenaciously launched a cam- 
paign of Civil Disobedience, when they are proving that 
our attitude m the Council was not only right, but repre- 
sentative, backed by an overwhelming opinion m the Pre- 
sidency, when they have exploded the hollowness of the 
vote which your Government manoeuvred m securing m 
the Council, when as a result of their activity your Gov- 
ernment will have to grant more than what we m our 
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wildest moment m last February dreamt of obtaining irom 
your Government, it will be less than human if m this 
struggle our sympathy or confidence can remain with your 
Government If today m this struggle, no constitutionalist 
worth the name can stand by your Government, the policy 
of your Government which has considered the politically- 
mmded groups in the Council as a nuisance to be suffered 
and outvoted is alone responsible for it 

What Kao Bahadur Naik wanted in February last* 
what he and Kao Saheb Dadubhai demanded in May last* 
if given then, would have been hailed with delight and 
made us feel that Government was ours, if what was de- 
manded then was offered or given now, it would be rejected 
with scorn and contempt by persons who have outgrown 
the methods which we tried and whether your Government 
now concedes or coerces, it is not as a Government which is 
either genuinely sympathetic, or which we can by any 
stretch of imagination call ours 

Sir. I approached you on Sunday last m the earnest 
hope that at least the repressive measures would be sus- 
pended and an impartial inquiry ordered My hopes do 
not appear to have been well-founded I learnt at Bardoli 
that over 280 armed police were gomg to be drafted at 
Bardoli Four Special Magistrates and Mr Healy as a 
Special Superintendent are henceforth to control the des- 
tinies of the Bardoli people In view of this attitude and 
m view of the circumstances I found at Bardoli, I would 
be untiue to the position of a. representative of the gra- 
duates m the Presidency, if I did not invite them to give 
me a mandate on the following issues 

(a) whether the Bardoli people are not entitled to an 
independent and open re-inquiry 
(&> whether pending such inquiry' recovery of en 
hanced assessment should not be suspended 
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(t‘i whethei (lov eminent is justified ui the methods 
it has adopted m recovering japti claims 
In pre-Morley-Mmto Government, Sir Gokuldas 
Parekh, a member of the then Legislative Council, conld 
get an open inquirv into the revenue matter-, In pre 
Reform Government with one Indian member and with 
Morley-Minto Council, Kaira was dealt with sympatheti 
eally m spite ot Civil Disobedience 

In a cabinet with five Indians and a ‘responsible* 
Government, we are helpless The Bombay Legislative 
Council is a representative institution where the voice of 
the representatives of the majority of people is mvanablj 
derided and overridden Your Excellency and Earl Win 
terton both relied upon the vote of this Legislative Coun- 
cil, and the only reply which lies in my power is to resign 
my seat m the Council and to appeal to my Presidency - 
wide constituent v to indicate their verdict on these issues 
It is but just that iu these extraordmaiy circumstances, I 
should only represent a constituency which appreciates the 
woes of Bardoh with the same intensity as I do 

In closing, 1 mav thankfully note the extreme courtesy 
and sympathy which you have always exhibited towards 
Bardoh as well as to those like me who have tried to re- 
present its cause But in a system of Government like 
ours which is neither national nor personal, sympathy, 
even of the Head of Government is as ineffective as the 
wishes of the people 

Yours Sincerely 
K M MTJNSHI 

In the words ot the late Mahadev Desai, this lettei 
‘sent a thrill through the hearts of all who had any fellow 
feeling for their compatriots and placed the Bardoh qnes 
tion m the forefront of all questions engagma? public at 
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tention’ It was later printed and circulated amongst 
the members of the British Parliament 

This letter has also great importance m the public 
life of Munshi It was really his letter of resignation from 
the Council as a protest against the Government’s policy, 
and it was a challenge to the Government that he would 
seek re-election on the Bardoli issue Thus his political 
life took an entirely new turn He was later re-elected 


VI 

Several prominent members of the Legislative Council 
also resigned on the same issue They formed a committee 
to enquire into the coercive measures adopted by the Gov- 
ernment Munshi was the Chairman, and B G Kher, 
later the Chief Minister of Bombay and India ’s High Com- 
missioner in UK was Secretary Other members were 
Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Naik, Dr M D D Gilder, who 
later became Minister of Public Health in Bombay, Shiv- 
dasam, Chandraehud and Husambhai Lalji The Com- 
mittee visited Bardoli week after week examining wit- 
nesses and collecting evidence, often running the risk of 
being arrested The reward of this hard work was that 
the very fact that there was an investigation reduced the 
rigour of repression It also gave the members an oppor- 
tunity to study the whole land revenue policy of the Bri- 
tish administration, a policy which as Munshi described, 
had as its principal feature, ‘the rule not of law, not of 
well-defined statutory rights and obligations, but of the 
District Officer’s discretion which was limited by the 
officer’s knowledge of the district and coloured by his pre- 
judices and passions, a discretion which more often than 
not was sure of being approved by the people at the head 
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of the executive, who, if an emergency arose, would be 
backed up by the vaunted might of the British Empire’* 

The task of the Munshi Committee was to collect evi- 
dence and to find out the truth in the charges against 
the Government, and to expose the illegal processes which 
were being resorted to at Bardoli by a panicky Govern- 
ment It is possible that when years later, Munshi stre- 
nuously but vamly sought to incorporate amongst the 
Fundamental Laws of our Constitution the provision 
guaranteeing freedom of person and property being en- 
dangered ‘except without a due process of law’, he had 
his experiences at Bardoli m mind 

However apait from lus work as the Chairman of 
the Committee, Munshi tried with some success to enlist 
the support of public opinion in Britain through Shapuiji 
Saklatwalla, IIP, H S L Polak and Maid} Joins, who 
was for some time the editor of the Indian Daily Xfirs 
He also w T rote to Lord Birkenhead, then Secretary of State 
for India to appraise him on a situation ‘which will soon 
develop into an all-India affair and which may have very 
serious consequences’ 

Thus m his own way Munshi tried to solve the Bardoli 
problem, and to secure a just settlement The position of a 
peace-maker can never be easy Prospects of settlement 
seemed remote when the Government offered terms at 
Surat which Sardar Patel rejected Munshi, however, 
continued his efforts, which set against him some members 
of his party who were angry at a constitutionalist resort- 
ing to the ‘unholy’ camp of the Bardoli agitators The 
Education Minister, who had always been Munshi \ friend 
and collaborator m the Council and outside, had earlier 
warned him against putting himself too much under the 
influence of Sardar Patel He wrote him that he was 
‘playing with fire’, for, ‘the ways of Vallabhbhai are 
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niscmtable like those ot Providence Once m conversa 
tion the Minister asked Munshi ‘ Does Vallabhbhai rule 
over Gujarat that yon should ha\e resigned at his bid- 
ding r Ultimately then* long friendly association broke 
over the Bardoli affair 

In Bardoli itself, rumour went that Lord Bnkenhead 
the Secretary of State, was so upset with the developments 
at Bardoli and particularly with Munshi *s correspondence 
with the Governor, that he had decided upon the military 
occupation of the whole district 

However as Mahadev Desai wrote — "The rising tide 
uf public awakening combined with Sjt Munshi *s lettei 
to His Excellency the Governor revealing the truth about 
Bauloh which had eieated a profound impression aroused 
many a sleepei from his deep slumbers’ Many well 
meaning gentlemen out of sympathy with the ryoG 
attempted to anange a settlement But as these mterce- 
ders failed to understand the significance of Gandhiji’s 
work then efforts, ended in failure Sardar Patel, in 
response to an invitation from the Commissioner of Surat 
met the Governor there on July 18, with several other 
satjagraha leaders But the efforts to bring about a com- 
promise proved mfiuctuous and the struggle continued 

On Julv 23, the Governoi declared, in his speet h, whih 
opening the Legislative Council, that if the members of 
the Surat district failed to fulfil las conditions 'within 
fourteen da vs from today, 1 dire consequences would 
follow His conditions were (1) to pay up the enhanced 
revenue and (2* to stop the satyagraha movement The 
Go\ernoi made it cleai that the issue was, whether the 
writ of His Majestv the King Emperoi is to run m a por- 
tion ot his dominion ' oi not and the Gov eminent wa^ 
prepaied to meet it ‘with all the powers winch the Govern- 
ment possesses' As for the enquiry, the Governor said 
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that a full, open and independent empoj could be held 
only after the due revenue had been pad On the same 
•ley, the Under Secretary of State for In d ia declared in 
IfoUse of Commons, that the Government of Bombay had 
the hill support of the Government of I mini 

Some of the members of the Legislative Council inter 
viewed the Governor and the members of the Government, 
who onlv reiterated the two conditions of abject surrender 
Munshi, who had been m eonsulatioii with Sir CJtmmlal 
Mehta (the Finance Member), rightly thought the better 
thing was to ascertain the minimum from Gandhi ji and 
\ r aIJabhbhai He therefore interviewed them and the 
tormei triad Iv gave him the following terms 

A Pending the mquirv old assessment to \»* 
accepted 

B Satvagrahis will < all off the campaign on the 
inquirj being announced 

C Enquirv to be an open judicial one bv a judicial 
officer alone or assisted b,\ a revenue officer with terms 
of reference as given below, and under which the people 
will have a right to lead and test evidence with the help of 
i on use] if necessary 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Fiistlv — To enquire into and report upon r In- com 
plaint of the people of Bardoh and Valod 

(a) That the enhancement of revenue recent 1> made 
is not warranted in terms of the Land Revenue Code 

(b) That the reports and notifications accessible to 
the public do not contain sufficient data wai ranting the 
. nhancement and that some of the data triven aie wrong 
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4 * Bmeh Home”, 

Xapeaxi Sea Road, 
Bombay, 2Sth July 1#2A 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

On my return I had strenuou* times R M Bhatt 
saw me at the station He has received a letter front II E. 
saymp: hm deposit should tome from the Surat members 

About the interview I am posting with this a sum- 
mary First, the attitude was: ‘I have demanded an ac- 
ceptance of my ultimatum from Surat members I will 
take that and nothing else’ After I Mated that, if I was 
considered an mtrudei there was no need to take his time, 
thnurs cooled down 

His attitude was no more negotiations at all, particu- 
larly with you or with am one on \utir behalf Surat 
members alone must <me the undertaking without am 
conditions, as the\ alone will be i eeojLUiised Submission 
must be made, and then the concession would be granted 
So there was no basis for any s lettlemenf between the two 
parties 

Then we went through the terms There is very little 
difference as \ou will see (a) \o compensation and (b) all 
talatis, patels will not* be reinstated, but individual tases 
onl\ will be (Considered But a<?am and a^rain the vine qua 
non was unconditional acceptance of the ultimatum first 
within the tmu irneii Alter an liour and quarter we 
pal t< d 

M\ nupiessioiis a ic* that lor a compromise at this 
*4a<*e 

( 1 » E\ei v thintr would he uncii In \ve\ of mace hut 
S,it\«cjialiis should hi mad* -how that then ha\o stib- 
f t» d 

2 die ip+miat in n- ^ »*. t e < * ptul In the Vuut 
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Members unconditionally, and compliance has to be made 
before anything could be done, 

(3) Satyagrahis will not be recognised or dealt 
with directly 

(4) Surat members, the constitutional spokesmen of 
Bardoli, to undertake the payment of the revised assess- 
ment getting the difference from Bhatt or any one These 
appear to be the conditions imposed by the S of S 

Then I left the discussion m such a manner as could be 
resumed if necessary and promised to see Rieu as to the 
form of the letter which H E wanted , but I confess I felt 
exasperated at this attitude 

When I went to our friends they had their opportu- 
nity The general feeling w’as that I had made a mistake 
in seeing you and G , and H E , that . and 

could any day get better terms from 

Bleu, that compromise should be tried through Rieu or 
Chumlal ; that there was nothing wrong m Surat Members 
giving Bhatt ’s money through their agency, that the awful 
fate kept m store by Government should be averted at any 
cost 

I told them what I thought I felt that submission to 
the ultimatum m the form demanded was humiliating , that 
for you, having rejected better terms at Surat, to accept 
the terms now* at the point of bayonet and without recognis- 
ing your existence, was a blow which would cut at the 
prestige of public life m India 

All that now needs to be done by me was to incorporate 
the minimum that Gandhiji gave me and w r hat Govern- 
ment was going to give m so far as it was consistent, in a 
dignified letter and send it to Government, promising that 
if this request was granted they will see that Satyagraha 
was called off I have reduced this to writing and sent a 
copy to and Nobody likes this 
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idea and want to carry on negotiations m their 

own way is wisely cautious and watching Surat 

members and Nariman may come and see yon 

I am unfortunately in complete disagreement with 
these gentlemen I find that my notions of prestige of 
public life and the dignity of your movement are not 
shared by many of our friends They feel that my atti- 
tude hampers and is likely to hamper the settlement , that 
my interference is more likely to prevent even you from 
being reasonable f and that any of them seeing you and com- 
ing to Poona with Mr Lalji to ratify what he does, will be 
conducive to a happier end I may be wrong but some- 
how I cannot reconcile the courage and the nobility with 
which you ha\e conducted the movement and our utte- 
rances and resignations with the efforts which some of us 
are now making to accommodate ourselves to the ultima- 
tum delnered I may however assure you that if no com- 
promise is made, the consequences to you and to Gujarat 
will be terrible, as the movement is likely to be dealt with 
as a rebellion 

Unless you require me in further negotiations, I 
would rather not worry our friends at Poona, who as they 
say, have the interests of the peasants more at heart than 
everybody and who are engaging themselves in finding out 
a solution On Wednesday morning I am going back and 
I hope they would have found a way I am sending them 
(a) a copy of m\ impressions of H E \ interview (b) 
the minimum terms reduced to writing m the form of a 
letter to he addressed by Surat members I am also send- 
ing Gandhi ji this letter and the impressions and the mini- 
mum terms 

Yours sincerely, 

K M MUNSHI 
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, To Gandhi;^, Munshi wiote in Gujarati, ‘Like Hira, 
I went to Ghogha and came back’, a Gujarati idiom which 
meant that he had been on a fool’s enand Promptly 
came the leply ‘Ilira (diamond) has come back, but has 
not last its lustre ’ 


Vfl 

On July 29 and ‘10 some of the Gujarat members 
wrote to and seemed fioimDewan Bahadui Hiralal a letter 
setting out certain terms on which the Government would 
be prepared to come to a settlement Hirabhai Amm, a 
member of the Council, went with these terms to Sardar 
Patel In Munshi ’s opinion, however, those terms did not 
differ substantially from the terms offered b^y the Gover- 
nor at Surat to which theie had been added a condition 
that the Suiat membeis should give an undertaking 

Amm and K F Nariman who had accompanied 
Amin, brought from Gandhiji the same terms which 
Munshi had ie<eived fiom him the week befoie Lalji 
Naranji, aimed with these terms, put himself in commu 
nutation wuth Sir Chiunlal Mehta, tke Finance Member 
Soon, liowevei, Saidai Patel received a telegiam fiom 
Ran Saheb Dadubhai Desai on behalf of the Gujaiat mem- 
bers inviting him to come to Poona The invitation wa^ 
sent with the consent, if not at the install* e, of Sn rhundal 
Mehta foi the same telegram invited Sardai to be Su 
Ghiimlars guest So Sardai went to Poona on August > 
joined bv Munshi fiom Bombav, and tin oughout that dav 
and moie than halt the night held long < out ei em es with 
Sn Ghumlal Mehta 

The stumbling block w as the Government's insistence 
that the M L Gs from Surat should wnte to the Govern- 
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forfeited and sold had saved the revenue for the year 1927- 
28 So, the only excess which they had to pay for getting- 
back their land was the balance, that is the revenue for 
the year 1928-29 This amount, the original owners receiv- 
ed from the Government, who after deducting the revenue 
for 1927-28 was to transfer the balance of the sale proceeds 
to the credit of the original owners Thus the Government 
did not have to cancel the sales and the original owners 
had not to pay any money to get back their lands By this 
process Munshi, with the assistance of the Collector, was 
able to get the lands reconveyed to their original owners. 

Thus ended the Satyagraha of Bardoli But on Mun- 
shi ’s public life it had brought a great change His belief 
m constitutional progress was gone He had seen British 
bureaucracy at its worst He had also seen the peasants' 
at their best Not only Munshi hut many if not most of 
his class believed at that time that the masses were 
incapable of undertaking any political action Gandhiji 
and Sardar Patel demonstrated the fallacy of such concep- 
tions and showed that, under proper leadership, the pea- 
sants were capable of fighting a mighty administration. 
While many doubters still remained, Munshi from now on 
never lost his faith m the methods of Gandhiji ’s Satya- 
graha 

Munshi also gained the confidence and affection of 
Sardar Patel which remained undimmed till the latter’s 
death This association with Sardar proved invaluable 
for his political career 

It was at this time that Munshi coined the phrase 
Mahayana Gandhism to describe the Gandhian School 
shaped by Sardar Patel, as contrasted with that of the 
Gandhian purists whom he called the followers of Hmayana 
Gandhism Munshi by temperament has ever remained a 
Mahayamst 



CHAPTER If 


SWARAJ STRUGGLE 

I 

Bardoli did not convert Munshi from a constitutional law- 
yer mto a crusading Safyagrahi. The struggle was of 
course something more than a mere local agrarian fight led 
by a Tillage Hampden, it was an important landmark m 
the history of India’s struggle for Swaraj The suspension 
of the non-co-operation campaign m 1922 had brought 
about a sense of frustration and the imposing facade of 
Hmdu-Muslim unit) cemented by Gandhiji on the Khila- 
fat issue had all but crumbled, and for the next few years 
Hmdu-Muslim riots were the order of the day throughout 
Northern India The Swarajists party organised by Desha- 
bandhu Chittaranjan Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru had, 
m the initial stages, shown promise of stepping mto the 
breach and offering battle to the bureaucracy on the 
Parnell ite model The death of Deshabandhu in 1925, the 
formation of the Responsive Co-operatiomst party m 1926, 
the defection of prominent Swarajists like Dr Suhra- 
wardy in Bengal and S B Tambe m Central Provinces 
had reduced the solid phalanx of the Swarajist Party mto 
a heterogeneous collection of parliamentary aspirants 

The youth of the country, tired of the squabblmgs 
between the leaders and the mfruetuous work withm the 
legislatures, once again felt drawn to the cult of violence 
Terrorist groups became active particularly m Bengal and 
the Punjab It was at this stage that Lord Birkenhead, 
then Secretary of State for India, announced the appoint- 
ment of a Statutory Commission to enquire into the work- 
ing of the Government of India Act of 1919 The Com- 
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mission was headed b\ Sir John (later Viscount) Simon* 
and contained six iepiesentati\es of the three British poli- 
tical pa i ties The appointment ot the all-AVhite Simon 
Commission bimight about a gieat change m the political 
scene and all paitics, including the s Modeiates and the bulk 
of the Muslims, decided on boycotting the Commission 
The boycott was a resounding success and the Central Le- 
gislative Assembly refused to co-operate with the Simon 
Commission 

The Congress now 7 took the initiative m convening an 
All Parties Conference and appointing a Committee with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru as Chairman to draft an agreed 
constitution for India The Constitution was duly prepar- 
ed and it w 7 as presented to the plenary session of the 
Congress which met at Calcutta m December 1928 under 
the presidentship of Pandit Motilal Nehru Though at 
first the Jmnah section of the Muslim League had welcomed 
the Nehru report, they later withdrew their support to tlm 
clauses relating to communal lepiesentation Jmnah now 
put foiwarcl a list of fourteen points, whjch, he declared, 
must be conceded bv the Congiess if the Muslims weie to» 
accept the Nehiu Report 

The Nehru Report had envisaged Dominion Status 
for India and the Calcutta Congress of 1928 passed 
a i (‘solution w hereby the Congiess would accept 
Dominion Status if it was offeied within twelve months 
and that otherwise, the Congiess* would at the end 
of the \eai plump foi complete independence and start a 
nationwide nou-Molent stiuggle to achieve it 

The events m the (ountiv could not leave Munslii un- 
tom hed Though aftei Baidoli he had lesumed his 1101 - 
mal life it was ne\ei the same He continued to lelv on 
the AVest foi his dress and occasionally for his food lie 
-till moved m the same soi lal circles, sipping tea with 
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companions whom he later dene ri bed with little ehanfy m 
* ladies m if h pondered faces and no brains ’ But he eon- 
turned to tell them what he called 4 stupid stones/ 
Munshi is a \erv good recanteur and the ladies were no 
doubt amused r 

There was, however, a great conflict in his soul and he 
undoubtedly felt a sense of intense frustration He tried 
to overcome both by corn entratimr more vigorously on his 
profession and by increased literary activities He parti- 
cipated m the boycott of the Simon Commission and was 
a member of the Bomba v Boycott Committee which had 
Sir Chimanlal SetaKad as President and Mrs Karojim 
\aidn as Sts retai\ That Committer mi hided Jmnah, Sir 
Pm ushottamdas Thakmdas M It -Javakei Shaukat Ah 
and others 

In sunnnei ot ld2h Munshi went to Simla for a lioli- 
da\ Ih* wanted to collett some data for a hook which he 
then intended to write oil eontemporar\ pohtnal problems 
At Simla he found that the country was being ruled by 
British bureaut rats who had ‘assessed the price of e\er\ 
Indian politician in the Central Legislative Assembly and 
had reduced the creation of dissensions into fine art ’ 


II 

Increased professional anti cultural activities « ould 
not however assuaire tin* conflict m Munsh/s soul More- 
over e\ents m India were lapidh developing to a 
climax The youth mo\ement was gathering momentum, 
labour was becoming rnueasingh ennsuous of its rights 
the peasantrv too did not lag behind, and among tin* 
students then* was a meat awakening Youth leaders 
like Jawahar lal Nehru and Subhas Chandia Bose exerted 
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considerable influence on the younger generation, and there- 
was noticeable a general desire for a straight fight with the 
British bureaucracy 

The Congress was to meet at Lahore m the last week 
of 1929, and m the Presidential election Gandhiji secured 
the largest number of votes Gandhgi, however, refused 
to wear what he called 4 the crown of thorns’ and placed 
it firmly on the youthful head of Jawaharlal Nehru The* 
Congress at Lahore declared itself m favour of Poorna 
Swaraj (Complete Independence) and authorised the start- 
ing of a mass civil disobedience campaign In February 
1930 the All-India Congress Committee authorised 
Gandhiji to start the campaign and invested him with full 
powers Gandhiji decided to break the Salt Law and an- 
nounced his intention to do so m a letter to the Viceroy* 
which was carried to the latter by a young quaker, Re- 
ginald Reynolds, who was staying at the Sabarmati 
Ashram at that time Eleven days later, on the 13th 
March Gandhiji set out on his historic march to Dandi 

Gandhiji reached Dandi and broke the Salt Law on 
the 6th April which is associated m the Indian mind with 
the massacre of Jallianwalla Bagh which took place on the 
6th April 1919 The Government came down with a heavy 
hand and ordinances were issued giving wide powers to 
the police and the executive But these laws, however 
draconian m their import, could not curb popular enthu- 
siasm On the other hand from Kailas to Kanya Kumari* 
from Karachi to Kamrup, the Civil Disobedience campaign 
was m full swing 

This mass upsurge could not leave Munshi untouched 
Munshi himself m a very moving passage has described the* 
agony he felt at not being with the popnlar current 

‘Every day of his (Gandhiji’s) march brought me* 
tense excitement and msufferab 1 ^ agony I felt like & 
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thrice-cursed slave tied to a millstone of luxurious living; 
destined to grind and to grind for ever. Why was I not 
in my country’s service? Why was I not ready to stand 
for the ideals which I had always cherished? Why had I 
not the courage of even a Gujarati villager? When Guja- 
rat was rising like one man, why was I, who always talked 
of its greatness, staying away from the fight? When the 
nation had declared a war, why was I thinking of sneaking 
away to Kashmir?' 

Mtrnshi was apparently judging himself too harshly 
for being ‘tied to a millstone of luxurious living ’ He 
had started his career as a poor lawyer with the natural 
ambition to emulate the giants of the bar He had 
succeeded in reaching his goal Few men having toiled 
hard for a prize can throw it awav without a great conflict 
of mind or soul lie had drifted into Bardoh, and had 
come out with a great reputation of which he did not make 
any ‘ political capital ’ It did not occur to him to join the 
Congress at that time While the saiyagraha at Rardoli 
was a positive action which appealed to his imagination, 
the Congress programme from 1928 to 1930 appeared 
visionary ' He was not satisfied with what he was doing, 
but the Congress activities during those two years hardly 
provided him with any opportunity to do anything at all. 

It was at this stage that he had a long discussion with 
Mahadev Desai of whom Gandhi ji onee wrote that he ‘out- 
Boswells Boswell himself ’ The talks must have cleared 
whatever doubts there might have been in Mnnshi’s mind 
and he decided to take the plunge He resolved to tjresism 
his membership of the Bombay Legislative Council and to 
participate m the Civil Disobedience campaign 

In a stirnncr letter to Gandhiji dated the 14th April, 
Munshi made known his decision The letter is a glowing 
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testament of the evolution of Munshi from a Constitu- 
tionalist to a Crusader — 

For some days past I have carefully matched 
the heroic struggle which Gujarat has commenced 
under your guidance and I feel that I cannot let 
career or comforts stand between me and the step 
which I am now taking 

I believed and still believe that Dominion Status 
is not far removed from Independence , but, after 
anxious thought, I am convinced that the Govern- 
ment is determined not to transfer any substantial 
power to Indians, that the present constitution is 
a mask to congeal the irresponsible despotism of a 
well-organised official group , that no political pro- 
gress or economic salvation is possible unless by the 
magnitude of # our sacrifice we compel, to box row 
your inimitable phi ase, 1 ‘ a complete change of heart 7 ’ 
in those who have constituted themseJves the lelent- 
less enemies ot om aspirations 

In 1*120, I left the Gongiess because at Nagpur 
\ou (hanged its cieed, today, m 1930, I lejom it 
because 1 ha\e come to believe that outside that creed 
theie is no honest political life For 1dm? T dis- 
approved of your methods, today, except through 
them, I cannot visualise a free India 

I have joined the Congress and submitted the 
lesimiation of my membership of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council It was with a deep moitifieation that 
I assisted at the farce enacted m the Bombay Council, 
here under the gaib of democracy, the most nies- 
ponsible despotism was legalised 

I am now offering my services, feeble as thev are, 
to you Perhaps delicate health may make it difficult 
foi me to bear the strenuous life of hardship and 
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comparative poverty which I will have to face, bat 
when the whole of Gujarat and with it India has 
started on a glorious march m martyrdom, I f who 
dreamt of greatness through my literary efforts, can- 
not stand by and look on 

Personal affairs and a part-heard ease will keep 
me occupied till the I7th, on the 18th I will go to see 
my old mother at Fanchgani , on the 21st I will place 
myself at your command 

I met Mahadevhhai yesterday, ami he said you 
could be seen at Dandi on Wednesday If you let me 
know bv wire, I will conn there as I expect that the 
Ju< lire Indore whom I am appearing will not sit in 
Court on Wednesday 

On the \erv same da\ Mmishi also wrote to the Gov- 
ernor of Bombav resigning his membership oi the Legis- 
lative ( until l] ■* 

Foi a considerable turn* 1 have watched with bit* 
t< r anguish of spirit how tin* Legislatures as consti- 
tuted under the Government of India Act are being 
used as agem ics tor legalising the despotism of the 
official group and for dividing the politicians of the 
land If 1 continued as a member of the Bombay 
Council so far, it was ouh because it was difficult to 
give* up a position from which I could look after the 
interests of the Cniveisitv I love so much 

It is no longer possible to hug the fond delusion 
to the heart that m the matter of granting Dominion 
Status the British Government means well bv our 
people It has started a ruthless war against Indian 
aspirations m the name of law' and ordei , and those 
who witnessed or read of the unprovoked violence of 
the police the other dav near the Gngaum Magistiate 
Court can have ms doubt that m tile prosecution of 
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this war the authorities have set themselves no limits 
imposed either by civilisation or by canons of fair- 
play 

Under the circumstances there is only one path 
to which duty points and that is to 30m the Congress 
which alone stands today for the dignity and free- 
dom of our unfortunate nation As the Congress 
mandate requires that I should resign my seat m the 
Council I am forwarding a formal resignation to 
Secretary of the Council 


III 

Withi n a day of his resignation we find Munshi throw- 
ing himself wholeheartedly into Gandhiji’s campaign and 
addressing the citizens of Bombay on ‘How to outvie 
Gujarat’ 

We must prove now that Bombay is the first 
city m India m this great struggle, as it is on the 
shield of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay But 
before ire can achieve that proud distinction, there 
is one thing which I feel I must m all humility com- 
municate to all my co-workers and well-wishers of 
the cause I have perceived that m the City of 
Bombay the greatest enemy of our movement is not 
the Government but the agent provocateur He 
mixes with the workers and the volunteers and he 
is anxious to cieate disturbance 

The prime need, therefore, is to be strictly non- 
violent The volunteers are performing their duty 
with heroic discipline All satyagrahis and sym- 
pathisers desire nothing more than complete non- 
violence But that is not enough We must fully 
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realise that m complete lion-violence alone lies omr 
victory Any disturbance will strengthen the hands 
of Government and drive Mahatmaji to the dire 
necessity of starving himself to death as he has 
threatened lie has given the word and the soldiers 
under his banner have to die rather than commit or 
permit violence We are out to eradicate war by 
non-violence and we are determined to succeed. 

I would, therefore, very humbly make the fol- 
lowing suggestions to the citizens of Bombay partici- 
pating m this national struggle — 

1 If a man abuses you, do not retort 

2 If a man threatens to beat you, hold your 
hand and bear the punishment 

3 If the Police strike \ou, do not run away 
Remember that you are out to die for vour country. 
Immediately sit down with hands folded 

4 If the Police rush on you, let all volunteers 
and satyagrahis lie down 

I heard of the attack on peaceful citizens near 
the Girgaum Police Magistrate Court Such attacks 
are intended to test our strength, our heroism and 
our capacity for being mart \ rs When an attack 
comes, sit down or he down with folded hands Let 
the representatives of for ce and exploitation walk 
o\er vour bodies We wish them joy 

This is an extreme measure which I am suggest- 
ing But Bombay is not Gujarat Bombay has a 
certain element of unreliable people We have to 
conquer it by the strength of our soul 

We are out to offer oursel\ es at the altar of our 
country ’s freedom and nothing can be more glorious 
than being trodden to death under the hoof of arro- 
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gant authority in older to vindicate our beloved 
Mahatmajfs gospel of < omplete non-violence 
This speetdi like main others to follow was delivered 
in Chowpatt}, to whieh everv day men and women con- 
verged m processions carrying national flags, singing na- 
tional songs and there defied the Salt Law The movement 
was at its height, yet it retained its peaceful chaiacter 
At one of the meetings at Chowpatty, Mimshi received 
enthusiastic* cheers from the hunched-thousand strong 
gathering when he exhorted the women specially to orga- 
nise and prepare salt from sea water m evety chawf m 
the city, and e\en to refuse to eook with Government salt 
Munshi, accompanied b\ Mis Lilavati Munshi, met 
Oandhip at Vejalpur near Navsan on Apul 21 Gandhip 
greeted them with his f anions smile and quipped 4 4 Both 
of you have come back from vom vanavasa (exile, literally 
life in the forest)" Gandlnji was referring to Munshi r s 
being awav fiom the Gongiess since 1020 

The Government did not wait long WTthm a week 
aftei he saw Gandhi ji, Munslii was anested for preparing 
salt unlaw fullv at Bhatia Bang, opposite the Victoria Ter- 
minus, though as a mattei of fact, he had done nothing 
more than leading a procession of people who had brought 
salt-water from the sea and looking on, as a lady was 
lighting a stove 

lie was produced the same day before the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, II P (later Sn Honnusjn 
Dastui at the now dec! Esplanade Polrce Couit Amidst 
cheers tiorn enthusiasts ciowds Munshi entered the Court 
from the lock-up Asked bv the Magistrate to cross- 
examine prosecution witnesses, Munshi leplied L As T do 
not recognise this tribunal appointed by a toieign govern- 
ment I will not be able to take any pait m these proceed- 
ings ’ He was then asked whether he would make any 
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plea lie replied ‘In doin<? what I have dour, I haw 
only discharged the duties of the high profession to which 
both of iih have the honour to belong I am here to in- 
vite you to inflict upon me any penalty whieh you, in the 
(litharge of your duty as a servant of a foreign employer, 
ehoose ’ lie, however, refused to sijni that statement 
lie was sentenced to six months" simple imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs 300 in default of whieh he was to nnderpro 
two months’ further imprisonment 

The life in the Arthur Road Jail, Munshi says, eame 
As a refreshing change from restless professional activi- 
ties Regular t'vnK pravers and study added a happy 
ihvthm to a life whit h had no hurry and no worn 
After two months he was transfer red to the Yervada jail 
where from Ins vaid he could heai the sound of Gandhiji s 
sandals as he walked and the bleat iiijjs -of his troat Tin 
prisoneis weie a happv lot m spite of the indifference of 
the jailei and the deliberate attempts of the minor prison 
oflfieials to make jail life miserable 

In Amrust Id 10, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
M R Jayakar eame to interview Gandhi ji about the offer 
made by tin 1 Viceroy to the (Vmjness to attend the first 
Round Table (Vmfereme Sir Te] Bahadur and Jaya- 
kar met Munshi as well and discussed with him their 
offei But Munshi felt that both of them larked that sun- 
pathetn under standimr whieh negotiators should ha\e m 
order to be successful A few davs later, Munshi was 
transfer led to the Xasik iail to make room for Pandit 
Motrlal Nehru and Jawahailal Nehru who weie hromrht to 
Yervada to < outer with Gandhijr 

To a piisonei even a chancre of jail t ouhl be ref Kash- 
mir Moreover, the Xasik jail wa^ neat and sp,n ions tlie 
officials were considerate and the < Innate Munshi found. 
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•was superb He met many fresh arrivals and learnt from 
them the latest news of the outside world 

Munshi w T as released from the Nasik jail on October 
2, 1930 The first surprise that greeted him on his arrival 
at the Victoria Terminus was the vast crowd that had 
gathered to welcome him He came to realise the great 
change that had overtaken the city, where it was said that 
every man was a Congressman and every house a Congress. 
House 

His work, soon, brought him recognition, and he was 
appointed a substitute member of the Congress Working 
Committee He went to Jubbulpore, ‘to fan the dying 
embers of satyagraha into flame ’ His mam work was, 
however, confined to the city of Bombay, where he worked 
hard and successfully to maintain a militant programme 
On January 25, 1931, Gandhiji and the members of 
the Congress Working Committee were released On March 
4, the Gandhi-Irwm truce was signed 

Shortly after, Munshi rejoined the bar He, however, 
continued to maintain his connection with the Congress, 
and attended the Karachi session, but his political activi- 
ties during the period of the Gandhi-Irwm truce were 
negligible Munshi, however, had no difficulty m regain- 
ing his successful position at the bar 


IV 

A small incident at this time brought Munshi very 
close to Gandhiji Let Munshi recapitulate it m his cha- 
racteristic way 

After Gandhiji came out of jail m 1931, I ex- 
pected that he would accept nw services m the spirit 
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in which I had offered them. But the jealousies 
which had been roused during the Civil Disobedience 
Movement of 1930 had driven various kind friends 
to circulate the rumour that, while the struggle had 
been m progress, both my wife and I had worked in 
the British interest Those were days of great ten- 
sion and a whisper of that kind was a terrible weapon 
in the hands of one's enemies Nobody had paused 
for a moment to consider what motive I could pos- 
sibly have in changing my independent position at 
the Bar and m public life for that of an agent of a 
foreign power Wherever I went I found that the 
whisper had been spread in advance. This was my 
first experience of the law of the jungle which pre- 
vails m many of the departments of public life I 
was miserable beyond words 

Within a very few hours of his release from 
jail even Gandhiji himself was told of it I felt a 
change m his attitude and sought an early chance 
of discussing the matter with him 

Never shall I forget the walk on the Hornby 
Velhard at five o’clock one winter morning. I told 
him about the campaign that was being earned on 
against me and he replied that he too had heard the 
rumour but had not believed it My ' mortification 
knew no bounds I had come to Gandhiji because of 
an irresistible inner urge I had expected no reward 
and now, through no fault of my own, I was branded 
as a traitor 

I remember that while speaking to him mv voice 
was choked with emotion I am pretty sure that 
tears of indignation came into my eve I told Gan- 
dhiji that I should not like to continue m the Con- 
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gress under the shadow of such a calumny and that 
I -wished to go back to my old life, away from polities 
Gandhi ji had the gift of sympathetic under- 
standing With inimitable sweetness he consoled 
me Such calumnies were not uncommon m polities, 
he said We all had to suffer and to suivive them 
In this case, however, he Would see that it was coun- 
teracted 

On that solitary road, -with the sea thundering 
at our feet and the stars watching over our heads, 
I realized for the first tune how truly great he was 
When we parted that morning, he was no longer 
just my political chief, he had entered my life as 
a human being 

In August 1931, Gandhiji left for London to attend 
the Second Round Table Conference His last advice to 
Lila\ati Munshi, before his departure, was that they should 
not 'settle down’ betoie his letiun 

The Set olid Round Table Gonfeienee failed to achieve 
its pin pose On Decembei 28, 1931 Gandhiji 1 etui lied to 
India, but a tew dais befoie his arrival Jawaharlal Nehru 
and the Khan Biotheis had been anested The new Vice- 
roy, Lord Willingdon, lefused to giant an interview to 
Gandhiji to discuss these ai rests The olive branch having 
been 1 ejected, Gandhiji had no alternative but to inform 
the Viceioy on Januaiy 3, that ‘eveiv endeavour will be 
made on the part of the Congress to carry on the cam- 
paign ’ 

That e -veiling, Munshi ’s mothei m spite of her age and 
indifferent health attended Gandhiji ’s prayer meeting 
When Gandhiji was leading the gionnds, he asked her 
whether she was piepared for her son being sent to jail 
aaain "I have entiustecl mv son to vou” w r as hei reply 
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She came home and cheerfully assured Munshi : mm 9 1 

die till you return ” 

In the early morning* of January 4, Gandhiji w&s 
arrested Next day at 5-30 A M came Munshi ’s turn 
along with hundreds of other leaders The second Civil 
Disobedience campaign had started 

Munshi was kept for a short period in a Bombay 
prison lie and a few others were considered too danger- 
ous to be tried m Bombay Ho during the darkness of a 
night they were smuggled from Bombay to the Rijapur 
jail, which, m the days of the Adilshahi kings, was a 
caravanserai 

Later, the politic al prisoners were let out for a dav 
oh parole and on condition of their leportimr to the police 
at a ceitain time They fail* d to observe the terms, as 
the authouties knew thev would and for a verv good 
reason The ]>oli<-e nfii< er to whom they should have re- 
ported at the office was at the si hed tiled time waiting to 
plate them under arrest for non-observance of parole 
This was mcticnlouslv followed m the case of Munshi A 
trial followed and the embarrassed Magistrate sentenced 
Munshi to two gears’ rigorous imprisonment, protesting 
his helplessness all the time 

In Bijapur jail there were about two hundred politi- 
cal prisoners and nearly a hundred ordinary criminals 
But some of the politicals' were difficult and Munshi 
had to play the part of a mediator between them and the 
Superintendent of the Jail 

In the dull monotony of jail life, Munshi had ample 
time on his hands, He utilised this by writing "Gujarat 
and Its Literature' the pLus and novels relating to the 
Vedic period, and the biography of Xarsmha Mehta For 
the rest, he attended Hindi classes and joined the prayers 
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For no apparent reason the Bombay Government sud- 
denly reduced Munshi ’s status m prison from ‘A’ to ‘B’ 
class The result was that Munshi, who lives mainly on 
milk and fruits, was left with the alternative of eating 
rice and wheat bread or of starving Soon he lost weight 
and developed neuritis and for some months lost the use 
•of his right hand This handicap, however, forced him to 
learn to write with his left hand 

By the end of 1932 and in the beginning of 1933 he 
was let out of jail twice on parole on account of the serious 
illness, once of his mother and secondly of his son During 
these occasions the condition of his health was brought to 
the notice of the Home Member who permitted him, on his 
return to jail, to have the necessary food at his expense. 

On December 8, 1933, on the eve of his release he 
noted m his .diary 

‘Tell him (Gandhiji) I am not offering CD again; 
I want to go back to the Bar Seasons 

(a) health will not permit, 

(b) the welfare of the family makes it necessary 

Consult him as to — 

(a) whether CD should be withdrawn, 

(b) whether before the new Act is passed he expects 
things to look up, 

(c) whether an all-parties stand would be advisable, 

(d) what activity I should adopt to be helpful to 
him, 

(e) whether a propaganda centre would be of any 
use to him, and if so where, 

(f) whether I should express my views on the pro- 
posed Act, Communism and Class war ’ 
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Munshi was released from the Bij&pur jail ea 9th 
December 1938. 

A stalemate in the political situation confronted Man* 
shi on his release The Civil Disobedience Movement had 
fizzled out owing to the relentless repression of Lord Wil- 
lingdon who was determined to crush the Congress. There 
was bo alternative programme before the country Fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the Third Bound Table Confer- 
His Majesty’s Government had published a White 
Paper containing proposals for constitutional reform®. 
There was also the rumour that Lord Willmgdon wanted 
to hold a snap election to the Central Legislative Assem- 
bly and show 7 to the outside world that the Congress was 
dead Munshi felt that a positive programme was impera- 
tively necessary 

Within four days of his release, Munshi accompanied 
by Lilavati Munshi went to Madras and saw Gandhiji 
who was now immersed m Harijan work Gandhiji asked 
him not to join the bar again, but to devote himself entire- 
ly to politics But for the reasons noted m his diary he 
refused, adding “We are birds of the spring We will 
sing w T hiIe it lasts, and then will disappear to be heard 
no more ” Such a remark might have been considered 
flippant, had it not been sincere That he still retained 
the confidence and affection of Gandhiji was due to Ms 
sincerity and frankness, as well as his other qualities of 
head and heart which his leaders found extremely useful 
But, by refusing Gandhiji, he denied himself the chance 
of securing his position m the party 

At Madras, Munshi stayed with the late A Ranga- 
swami Ivensrar, who had been one of the right-hand men 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru in the Swaraj Party and who 
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was then the Editor of the 4 Hindu ’ Iyengar and Munshi 
discussed 4 the question of restarting the Swaraj party m 
order to rcseue the countrv from the slough of despond 7 
Munshi ’s faith m parliamentary activities had remained 
unshaken, and he offered co-operation if Gandhiji ap- 
proved So Munshi and Iyengar prepared a draft scheme, 
placed it before Gandhiji and obtained his approval 
Thereafter, they contacted Dr M A Ansau, Dr B C 
Roy and seveial other leaders 

At this time, Council entry was consideied to be a 
heresy, and few had the courage to suggest it Few at 
that time knew that Gandhiji had blessed the proposal, 
and fewer still today know the part played m the initial 
stages by Munshi and Iyengar People were not, however, 
wanting at the time m Bombay, who would point scorn- 
fully at Munshi as 'the man w'ho wanted to entei the 
Council % 

However, after some correspondence had passed, about 
thirty leadeis fiom all over India met at Dr r Ansar Pg 
house at Delhi on March 31, 1934 and the following day 
Unfortunately I\engar was no longer alive, but Munshi 
placed before the meeting the diaft which Gandhiji had 
seen The discussions showed that an increasing number 
of Congressmen were coming to the view r that, m the situa- 
tion existing m the eountiv as a result of Ordinance rule, 
it was essential to enter the legislatures and to oppose the 
internment fiom wrthm 

After two days debate, it was resolved that the All- 
India Swaiaj paitv should be revived m older to enable 
Congressmen w T ho weie not offeimg individual Civil Dis- 
obedience to undertake through an oigamsation the 
•constructive programme as contemplated by Gandhiji Bv 
anothei resolution it was decided to contest the forth- 
coming election to the Cential Legislative Assembly It 
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was laid down that the election should be fought on the 
twin issues of getting all the repressive laws regaled and 
of rejecting the proposals for constitutional reform con- 
tained m the White Paper issued by the British Govern- 
ment and getting them replaced bv the National Demand 
as formulated by Gandhiji at the Se< ond Round Table 
Conference 

The conference then sent a deputation consisting of 
Dr Ansari, Bhukbhai Desai and Dr B C Roj to wait on 
^randhiji and ascertain his opinion It was also resolved 
to hold a more representative conference at Ranchi in the 
first week of May 


VI 

Gandhi]! at this tune was touring the earthquake de- 
vastated areas of Bihai, and on April 2 he had prepared 
a statement withdrawing Civil Disobedience and restrict- 
ing it to himself Be foie, however, he had time to issue 
the statement, news eame that the Ansari-Desai delegation 
was coming to see him so he witheld its publication till 
after he had a personal dismission with the delegation 
The pub] uation of Handing's statement on April 7, 1934 
was preceded b\ a letter to Dr Ansan dated two davs 
eailiei m whnh Gandhi]] stated But I feel that it is not 
onh the unlit hut it l'- the dutv ot ever v Congressman, 
who, foi some leasou oi other does not want to or < annot 
take ]>ait in Civil iisistanu and wins has faith m entiv 
into the Legislations, to seek entrv ami font) < ombmations 
m order to piosemte the programme whnh he m thev be- 
lieve to he in the interest of tin < ouiitiv ' Ht however, 
made it ( leal that pt imumIIv lie did not fa vein * nti v into 
Legislatures but sub]e< r to tin* L add* d F dial! l>e 
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at the disposal of the party at all times and render sneh 
assistance as it is m my power to give ’ 

On April 6, Mtmshi issued the following statement 
.making his position clear 

I am filled with inexpressible joy to learn that 
Mahatmaji has approved of the step which we took 
at Delhi Those of us who met at Delhi except for 
a negligible voice or two felt confident that he m his 
deep wisdom will welcome the honest attempt w§ 
were making to arrest the growing disintegration of 
our political life 

The power and strength of the Congress exists 
today in the country, notwithstanding the absence 
of any positive manifestations , and the All India 
Swaraj Party will furnish the channel through which 
they will find their true expression under existing 
conditions 

There is no comparison between the formation 
of the Swaraj Party m 1924 and its revival now 
Then it was m opposition to Mahatmaji, now, it lives 
and will flourish under his guidance The Party 
then entered the Legislatures to obstruct the Mont- 
ford Constitution It will now go to the polling 
booths to render it impossible for the British Gov- 
ernment to foist on Indians any constitution which 
will keep them second-class citizens of a White 
Empire 

I daresay that on such 311 important subject 
there will be difference of opinion among Congress- 
men themselves, but our sense of discipline must 
triumph once again and the nation must respond to 
the new policy of which Mahatmaji has so unequi- 
vocally approved 
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Munshi’s advocacy of Council entry was only a 
projection of his faith m the leadership of GandJuji Tfaia 
he made clear in a letter he wrote on April 9, to Pandit 
Santhanam ‘Between you and me it is absolutely neeea- 
sary that some of as must be actively associated with tin 
Swaraj Party Though attempts in the nature of things 
are bound to be made to rush m all sorts of programme, it 
will be our duty to stand by Gandhism So far as Indian 
conditions are concerned, I cannot imagine salvation com- 
ing to m through any other source ’ 

Bat the way to Council entry was clouded with bitter 
controversy Purshottamdas Tncumdas described the 
programme as an xinhoh pact between Gandhi ji and the 
Swarajists K F Nariman publielv referred to 
‘Mr Munshi’s loose conclusions and souuht t<> limit the 
significance of Gandhiji's approval The Bombay news- 
paper the Sun considering Munshi’s advocacy m favour 
of the change as ‘futile and unwarranted,' asked its 
readers to choose ‘between Mr Nariman and Mr Munshi ’ 
It is difficult to explain Nariman’s stand at this time, 
because m May he declared before Gandhiji that he 
wanted Civil Disobedience to be given up as the official 
programme of the Congress (Tendulkar Mahatma, II, 
334) 

However, K F Nariman attended the conference held 
at Ranchi on May 2 and the following day to take neces- 
sary steps to render the Swaraj part} a In mg organiza- 
tion and to prepare the ground for obtaining the approval 
of the A I C C which was due to meet in Patna on 18th 
and 19th May Among those present at the Ranchi confer- 
ence were. Dr Rajendra Prasad, C Rajagopalaehan, Dr. 
Ansan, Mrs Sarojmi Naidu, Bhulabhai Desai, Jamnalal 
Bajaj, Munshi, Deepnarayan Singh and K F Nariman 
These leaders also met Gandhiji at Ranchi and had a com- 
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plete exchange of views with him The conference adopted 
a revised constitution of the Swaraj Party, according to 
which, though the party retained complete control over 
internal administration and paft^ finance, the party was 
to be guided by the Congress on matters of bioad policy 

Some idea of the part that Munshi played m the Ran- 
chi Conference may be gleaned from the following Asso- 
ciated Press message on the eve of the Conference 

‘They had a hurried talk with Mr Gandhi after which 
Dr Ansari and Mr Asaf All left for Mmistei Aziz’s house 
and held a disc ussion w ith Mi Munshi on the draft scheme 
regarding the constitution and piogramme of the Swaraj 
Party and likely office-bearers This scheme will be in- 
formally submitted to Mr Gandhi to-morrow Mr Gandhi, 
though observing silence, granted interviews to Mr Bhula- 
bhai Desai, Mr Munshi and Mrs Naiclu, w T ho expressed 
their respective points of view' and conveyed the opinions 
of Bomba\ Congiessmen ’ 

The A I CC meeting endoised the resolutions of the 
Ranchi Confeience But instead of xeviviiig the Sw r araj 
Party it set up an official Congiess Parliamentary Board 
with not moi e than twenty -five members, and with 
Dr Ansari as its President The Board w r as to mn and 
control elections of members to the legislatures on behalf 
of the Congress and was to ha\e powder to raise, possess 
and administer funds foi carrying its duties Subject to 
the approval of the A T C C the board was also given the 
power to fiame its constitution The Boaicl w'as directed 
to select onh such candidates as will be pledged to carry 
out m the legislatures the Congress policy, as will be 
detei mined fiom time to time ' 

Munshi served as one of the scMietanes of this Board 
Of the four zones in which the country was clmcled, — 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Delhi — he was allotted the spe- 
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I'tftf* charge of the Bombay area which consulted of the pro- 
vinces of Bombay and Central Provinces 

It was a hectic period for Mun&hi He wrote arti- 
cles, delivered speeches and organised Committees it is 
interesting to recall now that at this time he wrote an 
article on the Constituent Assembly explaining its histori- 
cal meaning and significance with examples drawn from 
all countries The article was intended to show how the 
Constituent Assembh had come to plav an important part 
in modern political life After giving the hist or v of Con- 
stituent Assemblies m Europe, America and the British 
Commonwealth, he ( on< luded 

‘The Congress stands for sin fi an Assenibh For, it 
alont* ean be the s\ mbo] of India s freedom and the souree 
o{ her ptopies strength Through it India hopes to at 
tarn the digmtv ot an inti an* lu>ed nation, fashion its will 
to self-detei mmation and find 1 1 own soul to express it 
through fundamental laws 


MI 

In October PM4 the Bomba v Provunial Congress 
Committee set up a Parliamentai \ Boa id for Bombas Citv 
w it h K F Xanman as the Chairman and Wunshi and 
S A Bielu as members Two non-iluhaimnadan seats 
vveie aborted to Bomba\ < 'it\ toi tin* Central Legislative 
Assenibh, but \auman de< ided that onh one Congress 
candidate m ed lie put up and that i andidatt was Xanman 
himself Ills leason t< *i rmr < ontesting both rbe stats was 
that the Cnngi t ss had no ^ Inn a e of w inning mme than one 
seat 

Some turn* latei Naidai Patti then Pi < sidmit <d tie* 
Cong less was released hom jai He su amused the * lee- 
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toral rolls and was satisfied that Congress had a fair 
chance of winning both the seats So he insisted on the 
Congress contesting the other seat instead of conceding it 
to the liberal Parsi candidate, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, m 
Nariman had undoubtedly done by setting up only one 
candidate 

Sardar first asked Munshi to contest the second seat,, 
hut he declined on account of personal reasons Dr Q . 

V Deshmukh was then selected as the second Congress 
candidate, the two selections — Nariman and Deshmukh — 
were ratified by the Central Parliamentary Board, and the 
two Congress candidates were asked to file their nomina- 
tion papers 

October 11 was the last day for filing nomination 
papers m Bombay, and on the 10th, Sardar Patel was due 
to leave for Wardha A few hours before Sardar ? s 
departure, Nariman went and told him that he, that i& 
Nariman, was not eligible to stand as the name m the elec- 
toral roll was not his but that of his brother, who had the 
same initials 

An explanation seems to be necessary as to how Nan- 
man could be sure that the initials J KP J m the Assembly 
electoral list was not his The address of K F Nariman 
given m the electoral roll was 45, Esplanade Road, where 
Nariman’s brother had his office, while Nariman was re- 
siding at ‘Readymoney Terraces ’ As Nariman had no 
connection whatsoever with 45 Esplanade Road, lie was * 
sure that the name which appeared m the roll was that 
of his brother 

It seems however that it took Nariman a few vital 
days to realise the implication of the confusion created by 
wrong address and common initials In his nomination 
paper he had declared ‘Readymoney Terraces ’ as hi& 
residence and given them to one Chhotalal to be filed be- 
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fore the Collector along with Deshmukh ’§ nominmtloa * 
paper. Chbotal&l detected the discrepancy m the address- 
es, and brought back Nariman's nomination paper while fee 
filed that of Deshmukh Nariman thereupon assured him 
that everything was m perfect order, and Chhotalal filed 
his nomination paper Had Nariman rushed with this in- 
formation to Sardar, things would have been much easier. 
As it is, he seems to have cogitated over it for several days 
tiH the simple explanation dawned on his mind. Am it 
wa% Sterdar became more taciturn than usual, after Nari- 
man informed him that under the circumstances he must 
withdraw from the contest 

Nariman s sensitive conscience then received another 
shock lie discovered that the disqualification of D P 
Mishra a Congress candidate from Jubbulpore had not been 
removed by the Government Indignantlv he wrote to 
Sardar that all Congress candidates should withdraw as a 
protest against the discriminatory treatment meted out to 
Mishra and that in any ease he was going to withdraw 
He also issued a press statement to that effect Sardar, 
exasperated by the display of such tender susceptibilities 
when grave issues were at stake, bluntly warned Nariman 
that such indiscipline would not be tolerated 

Nariman’s realisation of the truth, or at least his reve- 
lation of the same, was almost too late Under the electoral 
rules, tho^e who had served a term m prison were not eli- 
gible to contest a seat Almost all the prominent Congress- 
men came under this ban, the Government, of course, was 
withdraw mg the ban, but only when the person concerned 
applied for the same Only the actual candidates were 
filing such applications, the rest like Munshi, for obvious 
reasons, had not taken the trouble to do so Now only one 
more day was left for submitting fresh nomination papers 
The tnjie was short and Sardar took an immediate 
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daemon He tailed Munshi to the railway station just 
m he was leaving for Wardha Munshi rushed from the 
Court to the station platform and was not a little startled 
to learn that he should file his nomination papers the next 
day He had (let lined the same offer, but faced with the 
peremptory request of Sardar, found himself compelled to 
agree It was, however, decided that if Nariman ? s nomi- 
nation was accepted, Munshi would withdraw his, other- 
wise Munshi would be the second Congress candidate 

The night after Sardar had left, Mathurdas Tneumji, 
Munshi and Bhulabhai Desai found out that the objections 
to Nariman ’s candidature could be got over under 
Rule 6(1 ) (a) of the Electoral Rules , V X Patel had taken 
advantage of this rule under similar circumstances Nari- 
man was informed that his nomination paper was valid 
and that he need not be afraid of its being rejected 

Munshi had his disqualification removed aftei a per- 
sonal interview with Mr Maxwell, then Home Member 
of Bombay Nanman on the same dav withdrew his no- 
mination paper 

Nariman then made a last attempt to salve Ins cons- 
cience Monday, the 15th October, was the day foi scru- 
tiny of noun nation papers On that dav, Nanman submit- 
ted to the Oollectoi a fresh nomination paper The Col- 
let tor nafmallv i ejected it, as the last date for filing nomi- 
nation papeis had expired at 3 PM on the previous 
TlmiMLn 

It is stiamu* that Nanman should ha\e been ignorant 
of the basit rule ot ele< toial pioieduie Piobablv, the 
legal tonnaJities ot demon atn pioceduie were too com- 
plicated foi him, foi I have heai d that as a lawyer. Ins 
equipment and experience weie limited 

Munshi and Deshmukh theiefoie remained as the two 
Cong less tandidates With Congress pi estige jwhat it was 
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in Bombay in 1934, their chances even in that limited con.- 
stitueney were quite hopeful, though Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
was a formidable candidate But Munshi was defeated by 
about one thousand votes The result was as follows: — 
Dr G V. Deshmukh . . . 19,872 votes 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir . . 18,140 „ 

K M. Munshi 17,015 „ 

Several Congress workers, press reporters and other 
impartial witnesses alleged that Nariman was responsible 
for Munshi ’s defeat According to them Nariman (then 
President of the B P C C ) went to the polling booths' of 
V and G wards at about 2PM and gave instructions to 
the workers that voters should be asked to cast both their 
votes for Deshmukh only, as Munshi had already received 
overwhelming support m all the other wards R G Ten- 
dulkar later found on inspection that about one thousand 
single votes had been cast m favour of Deshmukh Had 
these voters given their second votes to Munshi, he would 
have surely^been elected 

This defeat of a Congress candidate m Bombay re- 
mained in the topic of controversy for quite a long time. 
The Bombay Sentinel published a letter headed * Shady 
Election Tactics/ condemning Nariman for his unwar- 
ranted withdrawal from the election and repeating the 
allegations about the voting instructions at Dadar. 

Nariman issued a statement m the Free Press Journal 
describing these reports as ‘absolutely false ? He admit- 
ted his visit to F and G wards at Dadar, but stated that 
the suggestion to vote only for Deshmukh was made by 
some workers He admitted, however, that he would have 
accepted the advice to deviate from the original instruc- 
tion to divide votes equally if the polling situation had 
warranted any such change 

Unfortunately Nariman’s version was immediately 


4 
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contradicted by a Barrister, M A Merchant Merchant 
stated that he was in the F and G polling stations through- 
out the day and that he found Nariman’s statement ‘mis- 
leading ’ He confirmed the damaging versions given by 
other fineluding Munshi’s election agent ‘Nariman 
will be best advised to keep silent over his conduct as 
regards the different stages of the Assembly elections,’ 
Merchant started in his letter which appeared m the 
Bombay Sentinel on 28th November 

Nariman probably would have been content to follow 
Merchant’s advice, but others were not Tongues were 
let loose, and insinuations were made against him How- 
ever, it is not necessary to go into the unhappy episode 
in greater detail* For Munshi, it was the only defeat at 
elections suffered m a lifetime spent in politics For 
Nariman, it was the beginning of the end of a promising 
political career. 


VIII 

The immediate result of this defeat on Munshi was 
depressing He had gradually to sever his connection with 
the Parliamentary Board, which he had partly created and 
developed This was a great blow His political career, 
however, suffered very little, if at all He received wide 
sympathy, and the gratitude of the Congress High Com- 
mand, particularly of Sardar for his gallant fight to win 
the election Looking back, the only thing that can be 
said now T is that had he won the election, probably he 
would have distinguished himself m the Central Legisla- 
ture as a worthy companion of Bhulabhai and Satyamurthi 
and gained an all-India reputation even then as a Parlia- 
mentarian 
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The defeat in the election served Mnnshi and the 
country ultimately The Government of India Act of 
1935 had been passed and it was known that the provincial 
part of the Act would be put into operation The new 
Act gave wide powers to the elected provincial legislatures 
and Munshi was firmly of the opinion that these powers 
should be utilised in the struggle for freedom while the 
general attitude of Congressmen was m favour of total 
rejection of the new Act Munshi boldly came forward 
with the plea that the Congress should accept office m the 
provinces In an article written at the time, he advocated . 

Barring the miracles which world war and 
woild revolution are supposed to accomplish, India 
cannot secuie Independence without being an orga- 
nised nation with an irresistible collective will 
Therefore, when we say that the goal of the Congress 
to-day is Puma Swaraj we only mean that the goal 
is to generate national power which will secure such 
Swaraj m the future The object of the Congress is 
to gam the strength with which to wm Puma Swaraj 
The history of the Congress during the last 
thirty years shows how this strength has grown out 
of the rhythmic movements of our national life A 
lull has followed the storm and m its turn has been 
followed by a still more powerful storm Every suc- 
ceeding upheaval has been characterised by an in- 
creasingly wider basis and sterner resistance This 
was achieved by the Congress, not by shouting im- 
possible slogans or making impatient gestures, but by 
acquiring a wider control over the life of the people 
during every period of lull Congressmen under the 
dnection of leading members of the Congress hier- 
archy organised themselves into voluntary associa- 
tions for fuitheung nation-building m its different 
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aspects Many forms of social organisation in the 
country like associations, clubs, local boards, educa- 
tional and civic bodies, and the legislatures were 
brought under leaders animated by the Congress poli- 
cy If khadi had not created an army for selfless 
workers, if the workers had not spread a spirit of 
quiet discipline; if their ashrams had not taught or- 
ganised resistance to evil, if the mercantile associa- 
tions had not been led to prefer polities to profits , if 
municipalities had not given Congressmen a hold 
over civic life in many cities, the nation could not 
have offered the resistance which it did during three 
years of Ordinance Rule The strength thus put 
forward, no doubt, was inadequate, for the process 
was spontaneous rather than deliberately planned 
At each place, the discipline varied with the quality of 
the leader, the Working Committee laid down a spe- 
cific programme of action and numerous Congress 
Committees carried it out according to the measure 
of their ability 

The real objective of the Congress, therefore, is 
to prepare the country for a new life, a life m which 
mass movements, characterised by strenuous resist- 
ance to all things anti-national, alternate with inten- 
sive activity for gaining greater control over all 
forms of social organisations, governmental and non- 
governmental During the present lull, therefore, 
the Congress has to seek every opportunity to bring 
all publicly organized activities under the control of 
well-drilled Congressmen, under the direction of a 
single will Gandhiji, with intuition more than poli- 
cy, appears to have taken a step forward m the right 
direction He has evidently decided that all nation- 
al activities including the legislative activity, should 
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be controlled directly according to a premeditated 
plan and programme. Only by introducing disci- 
plined action in this way into the different spheres 
of national life can the spirit of resistance be kept up 
and the goal of the Congress achieved 

The Working Committee has therefore, to take 
steps to exercise direct control over as many organi- 
sations or activities in the country as possible. It is, 
then, difficult to undertand how by accepting Office 
and assuming control of the Legislature, the most 
powerful governmental association m the province, 
the Congress would be deflected from its course ox 
fall from grace Even if there is some chance of uti- 
lizing the power and influence of the Constitution in 
the interests of the Congress, or of offering resistance 
to the special powers of the Governor, why should it 
be thrown away * The British Government has creat- 
ed the constitutional safeguards as a cheek against 
the power of the Congress, why give up an attempt 
to break through them and thus play into the hands 
of the enemy * A Congress group will shoulder res- 
ponsibility for such an attempt only under the orders 
of the Working Committee If the purpose for which 
it has gone into office is not likely to be secured, it 
will be recalled forthwith, if it assists m gathering 
strength for the Congress, the next upheaval will be 
so powerful that the nation will have advanced much 
nearer Swaraj And to call this co-operation, job- 
hunting or weakness is m itself defeatism, and be- 
speaks lack of self-confidence, which circumstances do 
not warrant 

This quotation is from the last of a series of arti- 
cles which Munshi wrote at the time advocating accept- 
ance of office This required some courage Office 
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acceptance at that time was a live issue, and it was widely 
felt to be a sm The late S Satyamurti was the only 
other outspoken champion of office acceptance, for which 
of course he received his due share of odium Wiser heads 
kept their mouths firmly shut till Gandhiji decided m 
favour of accepting the office Thereafter, those wise gen- 
tlemen quietly walked into ministerial offices As a mat- 
ter of fact, once Gandhiji removed the stigma by the sancti- 
ty of his approval, there was even some unseemly rivalry 
amongst Congressmen foi these very offices, which some 
of them at any xate had scorned so bitterly a short while 
ago The Congress contested the elections to the provin- 
cial legislatures under the new Act and came out with a 
clear majority m six provinces including Bombay In 
Assam and the North West Frontier, it emerged as the 
single largest party Only m Bengal, Sind and the Pun- 
jab did the Congress meet with failure 


IX 

In Bombay the question of the leadeiship of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature now became of first late importance 
Nariman had so long been the unquestioned leader of the 
Bombav City Congress, but his inept handling of the 1934 
elections had thoroughly undermined his position On the 
other hand, the party position of Munshi had improved to 
the extent that a section of the Bombay Press attacked him 
alleging that he ‘was trying to replace Nariman as a 
leadei ’ He informed the press and Sardar that he did 
not aspire for the leadership In March 1937 news came 
that Shankerrao Deo and Gangadharrao Deshpande were 
contemplating to have B G Kher elected as the leader 
Sardar Patel at this time asked Munshi to induce Kher to 
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assume that responsibility Kher was reluctant at first but 
ultimately he agreed 

So on 12th Hgreh, 1937* a meeting of the Congress 
legislators of the two houses was convened at which were 
present Sardar Patel, Aehyut Patwardhan, Gangadharrao 
Deshpande, and Shankerrao Deo Sardar took the chair 
first, welcomed the legislators and then asked them to select 
their leader and other office-bearers Mangaldas Pakvasa 
was then $uly elected as the Chairman of the meeting. 
Then followed two hours deliberation relieved by an inter- 
val of half an hour for refreshments 

In the meeting, Munshi appealed for unanimity and 
suggested that Sardar and Gangadharrao should find out 
the person with the largest support m the house m order 
to make the election unanimous He also argued with 
some non-Brahmm members to convince them about the 
impartiality and integrity of Khei (who was a Maharashtri- 
an Brahmin) It is possible that Munshi ’s exertions on 
behalf of Kher had some effect 

To make the choice unanimous three Zonal spokes- 
men were then selected Sardar for Gujarat, Gangadhar- 
rao Deshpande for Karnatak and Shankerrao Deo for 
Maharashtra All of them declared themselves to be m 
favour of the election of Kher as the leader The proposal 
was then put from the Chair and earned with acclamation, 
Munshi ’s inclusion m the Bombay cabinet was, how- 
ever, a foregone conclusion The Evening News of India 
in its 4 Bombay Man’s Diary’ speculated 

‘Quick silver is the word which leaps to mind m con- 
nection with Mr K M Munshi His mental processes are 
not merely acute but rapid as those who have heard him 
arguing a brief m the High Court realise Elfin, curiously 
bird-like m his movement, restless as a spairow, yet wary 
as a hawk 
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Mr Munshi comes to Ms portfolio — it is a miifraS? 
dollars to a torn shirt that he takes over Education — with 
many and some remarkably sound idea#’ 

The next day the same paper had to admit the failure 
of the forecast and to announce Munshi ’s appointment as 
Home Minister. Coupled with it was an appreciation of 
the choice "As a lawyer of keen wit and having consider- 
able experience himself of Law and Order acquired m the 
good old days of disobedience, Mr Munshi is well-fitted to 
discharge his new responsibilities 7 



CHAPTER V 


HOME MINISTER OP BOMBAY 

I 

The acceptance of office by the Congress m 1937 was 
a landmark in India’s Swaraj straggle. The policy was 
assailed by the younger element in the Congress who cha- 
racterised it as a surrender to British Imperialism- Wise- 
acres among British apologists were not wanting who 
predicted that professional agitators like Congressmen 
would make a mess of administration It was the good 
fortune of the Congress that it threw up administrators 
of the calibre of K M Munshi who confounded critics of 
both varieties He wrung admiration even from diehard 
Britishers for his ability as an administrator and he proved 
to the left wungers m the Congress that office acceptance 
was but another step m the freedom fight 

On the 1st August 1937, 1 e , within a fortnight of the 
Congress assuming office m the Province, Munshi issued 
a communique on behalf of Government seeking to give 
the people an awareness of the enlargement of their free- 
dom and inspiring m them a new confidence m the popular 
Government The communique assured the public that 
4 early steps are being taken by legislative measures to 
amend such laws as unduly fetter the legitimate and peace- 
ful activities of the citizens 7 It further gave assurances 
for the protection of civil liberties and fundamental rights 
of citizens, remedying of hardships due to the exercise of 
emergency powers m the past Lest the new liberty be 
mistaken as license, the communique , however, warned. 

While Government will do their best to main- 
tain the civil liberties of the people, it must be realis- 
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ed that it is their primary duty to take all steps to> 
prevent the dissemination of class hatred and ideds 
involving the use of organised or unorganised violence 
m the furtherance of any object 
Buil din g upon the assurance that Gandhi ji had secur- 
ed from Lord Linlithgow, Munshi lost no time to get cer- 
tain conventions established in order to prevent gubernato- 
rial incursion into the task of day-to-day administration 
The Ministry decided to act as a single unit on all 
important matters, with the result that the Cabinet meet- 
ing became m effect a dialogue between the Governor and 
the Minister concerned backed by all the colleagues Daily 
closed-door Ministerial conferences were held and resulted 
m unanimity of views, which baffled all ranks of the 
bureaucracy 

Whenever an occasion arose in the actual administra- 
tion of affairs, Munshi did not fail to establish a constitu- 
tional point or to lay down a constitutional principle effec- 
tively reducing the ambit of the Governor’s discretionary 
authority and necessarily enlarging the scope of the autho- 
rity of the Ministry 

To cite just two examples here, regarding conespon- 
denee with the Secretary of State and the Governor- 
General, Munshi objected to the suggestion that Ministers 
might send their representations to the Governor for being 
forwarded to the Government of India or the Secretary 
of State As the Governor was the constitutional head of 
the Provincial Government and all executive actions had 
to be performed in his name, he held it would be consti- 
tutionally incorrect, and also not in accordance with the 
practice followed m the Dominions 

Similarly the Public Service Commission of Bombay 
had earned on m the early days of the Mmistry a conti- 
nuous warfare against all departments of Government for 
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what it considered the infringement of its statutory rights, 
Munshi pointed out the correct constitutional relationship 
between the Government and the Public Service Commis- 
sion 

‘The Public Service Commission/ he contended 
4 was a device which provides a detached agency for non- 
party recruitment and protects a popular Ministry from 
constant charges of favouritism This did not imply that 
the Public Service Commission should be allowed to play 
the role of a monitor to the Government Por the Govern- 
ment to concede such claim would be to abdicate its right 
of appointment When the Government asked for more 
than one name foi a post, it clearly implied that it retained 
the light to choose from among the candidates selected by 
the Public Service Commission The Commission was not 
a quasi-independent oigan like the judicial 5 Constitu- 
tional! v it w T as a Committee appointed by the Government 
and vested with ceitam statutory powders foi the attain- 
ment of a particular object ’ 

In the history of India’s struggle for freedom, the 
country passed through many vicissitudes and diverse 
phases of the fight itself, and office acceptance, of which 
Munshi was always one of the staunchest advocates, held no 
glamour for him except as another and a veiy effective 
vantage-ground whence to conduct the battle with greater 
vigour, better resources and much-needed experience m the 
art of public administration Thus the new conventions 
he woikecl for and achieved m the Governor-ministry rela- 
tions were so many dents wrought into the walls of the 
enemy fortress, the capture of which was ever the aim and 
endeavour of Munshi His achievement m this sphere can 
now be seen both as a step, often overlooked, m the conti- 
nual 1 evolution against alien rule and as a vindication of 
his far-sighted, if often lonely, stand for the acceptance of 
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ministerial responsibility even in the limited provincial 
sphere 


II 

The maintenance of peace on the basis of friendly 
relations and mutually reciprocated goodwill between the- 
Hindus and Muslims was a problem which at one time* 
appeared as defying solution Munshi tackled the pro- 
blem with his usual earnestness and firmness and his 
policy was announced m no mistakable terms in the course 
of a communique: 

The policy of the present Government with 
regard to Hmdu-Muslim questions is to foster an atti- 
tude of mutual respect and reciprocity of adjustments 
between all communities in matters connected with 
religious observances, with due regard to their feel- 
ings and sentiments Harmonious relations between 
the two communities can only be achieved if leaders 
and newspapers of both communities cease to carry 
on a recriminatory campaign against each other 
When a debate was raised m the Assembly on this 
communique by an adjournment motion on the 17th of 
August 1937, Munshi confirmed that determination un- 
equivocally ‘Government with all the resources at their 
command will endeavour ruthlessly to stamp out anything 
which tends to endanger the maintenance of harmonious 
relations between the two major communities ’ 

That ruthless determination sometimes drew the 
severe criticism of opponents who would rather see an 
occasional riot or two than forego the doubtful ‘rights’ of 
the goonda and his supporters But it is now widely ad- 
mitted that the seeming ruthlessness alone saved Bombay 
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city from blood-bath at least on two occasion^ when as 
Home Minister Munshi crushed riots that broke out in 
1938 and again m 1939 within the space of a few hours' 
time, and established his claim to be one of the ablest 
administrators of the day. 

Munshi could cure notitis — the disease of nots — 
mainly on the strength of a keen study of its cause and 
remedies ‘Riotitis’, said Munshi 4 is a disease, which 
affects society and impels its sections to revert to jungle 
law Tendency to this disease is found in all societies, 
and the two processes by which it can be controlled are 
(1) the persistent propagation of the desirability of com- 
mon fields of activity m place of the combative or mutual- 
ly repulsive ones, and (2) the exertion by the Police force 
of a steady and coercive pressure upon the violent elements 
in society The first process is long and laborious and m 
order that it may succeed it is most necessary that penodie 
outbursts of nohhs are controlled by the action of the 
police m such a way that the violent-minded people get out 
of the habit of resorting to violent ways ? 

The first communal riots m Bombay during Munshi ’s 
tenure of office broke out on April 17, 1938 He had that 
day returned to Bombay from Hubli, somewhat indispos- 
ed At about 8-30 p m Munshi received a telephone 
message from the Deputy Commissioner of Police that 
communal riots had broken out in North Bombay Withm 
an hour of this outbreak, five persons had been killed and 
sixty-five injured*^ 

Munshi toured the affected area m the company of 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate and an armed Police In- 
spector. Some streets were deserted, m others, mobs were 
fighting each other wth lathis, iron-bars, and soda-water 
bottles Upon the approach of Munshi 7 s car, however, the 
crowds melted away into adjoining lanes 
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The riots were a challenge to Munshi for it was a 
popular belief among Englishmen that no Indian could 
ever maintain law and order m India , and recurrent riots 
extending sometimes for weeks had become a nightmare 
m Bombay 

Munshi went to the Police headquarters- and he in- 
stalled himself m the Commissioner’s chair The old 
orders passed during earlier riots were fished out and 
initialled again by the Magistrate, as for April 17, 1938 
Under the orders, gathenngs of five or more persons, and 
carrying of lethal weapons were prohibited, and curfew 
was enforced Action, according to the officers, could 
only be taken when the orders had been promulgated by 
publication Instructions were given straightaway to 
enforce the order 

Within an houi, however, the Government Pi ess, 
suddenly brought into action, befean to print off the new 
orders from old prints, changing only the date, they also 
prepared to paste the orders on the walls befoie the 
next morning The Inspector-General ot Pi isons was pull- 
ed out of his bed m Poona and, on Munshi ’s instructions, 
he telephoned his older s to open a temporal v "not pri- 
son 1 m the Woili Chaw Is m Bombay 

It was midnight Dozens of police vans were on the 
streets rounding up every one who was moving about m 
the affected areas Within two hours over a thousand per- 
sons, picked up m the affected areas, were being rushed 
to the temporal v prison 

At 2 a m Munshi went on a final round of the areas 
it was deserted, quiet, the police patrol was constantly on 
the move 

Bombay s record of riots had been bad for years 
But on April 18, Bombay woke up to find a startling 
situation The riots had come and gone, several persons 
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had died ; many had been wounded And as if by magic 
prohibitory orders were on the walk, and about two 
thousand persons housed m the improvised Jail 

The old record had been broken, a new record had 
begun. 

The next day, all doubtful characters registered at 
the police chaukis were rounded up Busybodies interested 
m taking credit now wanted to look after the wants of 
those m custody Munshi choked them off His reasoning 
was simpler When public order is disturbed, there are no 
public men and no injured innocents, there are only the- 
Government and those charged with breaking orders 

There was always a race among the communities to 
keep the score of murders even out of a sheer sense of 
honour If the newspapers reported that more Muslims had 
been killed, it was their turn to make up the number 

Munshi had appealed to the newspapers not to publish 
the casualties community-wise Some disregarded the 
request, so Section 144 of the Cr P C was immediately 
applied to certain newspapers, they could not publish 
any report of the riots without its being approved by the 
Public Relation's Officer On the third day the order was 
rescinded 

The order under Section 144 of Cr P C was taken 
on the Courts Though already rescinded, it was declar- 
ed invalid 

Munshi happened to meet the Chief Justice a few 
days later 1 ‘Munshi”, he said, “I have declared your 
order invalid ” 

“My order had the desired effect before you did so”' 
Munshi said 

“Next time you will be m difficulties” the Chief 
Justice said with a la^ugh 

“Don’t worry, Sir John,” Munshi replied, “if there 
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are riots again, I will issue a similar order, I will make 
jag t a few changes out of respect for you, I don’t mind 
what you do with it after the riots are quelled ” 

He was shocked “This, from a lawyer like you 1 ,” 
he said. 

“My duty is to restore order,’’ Munshi said “Your 
duty will come after order is restored, and if it is restor- 
ed.” 

.Within two days the city had returned to normal 
though the feeling of nervousness continued for a couple 
of days more m localities with mixed population 

Immediately these disturbances were over, necessary 
amendments to the Bombay City Police Act authorising 
the Commissioner of Police to deport anyone whom he 
regarded as dangerous or undesirable was taken on hand 
and the Hindu and the Muslim groups whom Munshi con- 
sulted were m favour of such legislation A bill to arm 
the Commissioner of Police with necessary powers was 
introduced at the next session of the Assembly by Munsbi 
and carried through expeditiously During the debate on 
the Bill, Munshi gave an indication of his determination 
to leave no stone unturned to see that the peace of the 
City was not left to the mercy of hooligans 

Then again, for some days prior to the 1st August 
1939, certain individuals belonging to interests opposed to 
Prohibition had set afloat rumours that disturbances and 
outbreak of communal rioting would accompany the in- 
auguration of Prohibition m the City on that day Strong 
preeautionaiy measuies were taken as if m full expecta- 
tion of a major emergency The day was marked by a 
number of processions m various parts of the City includ- 
ing a big procession and meeting at the Azad Maidan 
under the auspices of the Prohibition Propaganda Board 
A procession which had been decided upon by the 
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Muslim League — as a protest not against ProhiMtiqp, tug 
that would not fit m with the religious principles, 
against the Urban Immoveable Property Tax — was taken 
out from Mohamedally Road to Chhota Quabrastan o& 
Grant Road After passing Pydhowm junction the pro- 
cessionists became very provocative. When the proces- 
sion reached the Northbrook gardens, there was actually 
a melee between a crowd of Hindus who had, gathered 
there and the processionists At the same time a large 
number of Muslims numbering over a thousand were 
awaiting the procession in Chhota Quabrastan, a short 
distance away As the procession reached Chhota 
Quabrastan it became restive and the police, with great 
difficulty, persuaded them to get into the Chhota Quabra- 
stan The moment they went m, stone throwing on a 
large-scale at the Police officials and the trams passing 
by was indulged m by the people inside In spite of 
repeated appeals and warnings, the crowd persisted m 
pelting stones, and some of them created scenes even out- 
side The stone throwing caused injuries to four or five 
conductors and drivers of tram cars besides Police offi- 
cials* One of the miscreants attempted to smash the head 
of a Police official with a stone Wheu the situation 
worsened and became uncontrollable, the Police had to 
resort to firing m self-defence In all, twenty rounds were 
fired and seven persons were injured 

The action of the authorities was the subject-matter 
of an inquiry by Mr Justice Broomfield who, however, 
held that the action of the Police authorities m firing was 
justified 

This incident at Chhota Quabrastan was expected to 
develop into a major communal disturbance and all 
necessary precautions were immediately taken But 
thanks to the Police preparations under the personal 
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guidance of Munshi, not a single ease of assault followed 
the incidents at Chhota Quabrastan 

The wholesome fear that Munshi had created m the 
minds of the miscreants at the previous attempt at such 
disturbances was sufficient to unnerve them from indulg- 
ing in a repetition of their nefarious activities 

Munshi ’s policy m dividing the ‘fruits’ of communal 
note between the offenders was based on strict justice 
An illustration of his simple justice may be given There 
was discussion regarding the principle on which compen- 
sation for damages arising from a not should be fixed 
Munshi said that although it was proper that the com- 
munity which harbours a riotous element must pay the 
loss suffered by innocent citizens, it would be wrong 
to exact this payment from a particular ward of the city 
In Bombay, the ward is not an independent entity The 
ward m which a not takes place is often not responsible 
for it and certainly not the landlords in that ward who 
may be living elsewhere Levying compensation from a 
particular ward has this curious factor, that the landlords 
of an injured community will have to pay for what their 
own community has suffered and the aggressor commu- 
nity is immune from ‘the burden’ The equitable man- 
ner m which compensation can be recovered is to levy it* 
on the whole city The principle of exemption is unjust 
and leads to a keen sense of injustice behind ‘I see no 
reason,’ Munshi said, ‘to distinguish a JP landlord from 
an ordinary one,’ and to one who has some experience of 
Bombay it is too much to say that J P ’s and knights had 
never any hand m riots He argued against granting 
any exemption whatever 

V P Menon m his ‘Story of the Integration of the 
Indian States’ says that ‘I had been particularly impress- 
ed by the manner m which, as Home Minister of Bombay 
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from 1937-39, he (Munshi) had tackled the communal pro- 
blem there ’ Menon echoes only what the Viceregal house 
and ICS, steel frame felt about Munshi ? s handling of 
the communal riots 


III 

During his tenure as Home Minister, Munshi took 
ample care to see that the police force m his province was 
maintained m as high a state of efficiency as possible He 
made inquiries into instances of harassment and oppression 
alleged against the police, and did not hesitate to punish 
officers and men responsible for such harassment and 
oppression Nevertheless when the Broomfield Inqmrv 
Committee’s Report was submitted to Go\ eminent, he pub- 
licly recorded his appieaation of the splendid work done 
by the police In August 1939 when the question was rais- 
ed of letrenchmg the salaiv, allowance and concessions of 
the Police foiee, he strongly opposed the suggestion He 
said 

The Police is a highly organised force , that is its 
strength But that makes it highly sensitive to 
any reduction m pay and privileges A police officer 
is a citizen who hires out not merely his office hours 
but all his time and energv, and at times even his life, 
foi maintaining conditions m which alone we can hope 
to survive the difficulties which are ranged against 
us 

In his own administration of affairs, Munshi set before 
his police force a steady example of justice and fairness, 
and it had its effect upon the police force under his super- 
vision and control 

Presiding over the Police Conference on the 27th of 
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September 1937, Munshi referring to the functions of the 
Police force as a whole placed before it the ideals which he- 
felt ought to inspire it. His attempt to make the police 
aware of the new conditions and the new methods and 
manner of service under a popular Government showed his 
earnestness to convert the police from being the agents of 
torture to the servants of democracy 

Under the new conditions the Police cannot con- 
sider themselves merely as upholders of law and 
order They have to be guardians of peace and demo- 
cracy , and as such they have to pursue their arduous- 
duties not only with firmness, but tact, patience and 
sympathy The easy method of maintaining prestige 
by inspiring fear need not be resorted to by^seeh a 
well-trained and efficient force as yours Uphold law 
by all means without fear and favour, with good 
humour and without bemg vindictive, pursue your 
duties m the spirit of service towards the public, the- 
master whom we all serve, maintain not only order, 
but the reputation of the Government and the dignity 
of democratic institutions in this Country, give the 
same unswerving loyalty to the present Government 
as you gave to its predecessors, and I assure you that 
the present Government, with the public confidence 
which it has the privilege to enjoy, will maintain your 
prestige and your authority more effectively than was 
ever done before 

No state can exist if this most essential service 
is infected with the communal virus It is not con- 
cerned with communities nor with political prefer- 
ences It has to keep the ring clear for legitimate 
freedom of speech and action, controlling all violent 
tendencies But m this matter, as a public man, let 
me warn you that the ultimate success or failure of 
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the efforts will largely depend upon the taet which, 
the Police bring to bear upon a situation 

It is better that an officer should honestly con- 
fess his inability to investigate a crime, it is better by 
far to let an accused go unconvieted than that the 
ends of justice be secured by torture. 

But I long to see the day when the Force attains 
the same dignity, esteem and even the affection of the 
people here as are enjoyed by the Police in London. 
Without a Police Force trusted and respected by the 
public, Democracy can never be successful It is for 
you, Gentlemen, to co-operate with me 'in a concrete 
way to realise this objective 

One of the greatest reforms to Munshi’s credit was the 
amalgamation of the cadres of the European Sergeants and 
the Indian Sub-Inspectors How impressive this achieve- 
ment was can be appreciated only by those who know how 
long-standing and intensive was the grievance on this score 
of the Indian personnel of the Police force m Bombay 

Munshi issued orders for the amalgamation of the 
cadres of Sergeants and Sub-Inspectors to be known as the 
Sub-Inspectors’ cadre The pay scales and conditions of 
service of the new Sub-Inspectors’ cadre were to be the same 
as those of the Sub-Inspectors’ cadre and recruits would be 
confined ordinarily to statutory natives of India The 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans who were to be 
recruited m future would be Sub-Inspectors, not ser- 
geants and on the same pay and conditions as Indian Sub- 
Inspectors , only the Sergeants then in service were to draw 
their pay and allowances on the prevailing scale In order 
to equalise the rate of promotion of qualified men then 
serving as Sergeants and Sub-Inspectors to the rank of 
Dy Inspectors it was laid down that m future, out of every 
five vacancies, three posts would go to Sub-Inspectors and 
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two to Sergeants, instead of the then existing rule whereby 
a Sergeant and a Sub-Inspector was promoted alternative- 
ly A single list of Sub-Inspeetors qualified for promotion 
was to be maintained after the then existing list was 
exhausted. 

Munshi was cognizant that the success of any adminis- 
tration depended very largely upon the character of the 
police force Corruption existed m the police £orce in 
Jndia much more than m any other department of Govern- 
ment, except perhaps Excise He took strong measures to 
cheek corruption and to increase otherwise the efficiency of 
the force But he also pleaded for a more sympathetic and 
understanding public attitude towards the police He 
deplored thatf on occasions speakers at public meeting in- 
dulged m attacks on the police and employed even abuses 
and contemptuous epithets while referring to that public 
service Such malicious or irresponsible criticism was like- 
ly to lower the efficiency of the services and to impair the 
usefulness of the Government itself Munshi succeeded in 
creating a sense of harmom between the public and the 
police 

At the Home Ministers’ Conference he advocated two 
refoims (a) an all-India Constabulaiy (b) and a central 
school for Indian police 

N P A Smith, latei the Director of the Intelli- 
gence Bureau of the Government of India, was the Com- 
missioner of Police m Bombay when Munshi was the Home 
Minister He pays tribute to Munshi ’s work m the follow- 
ing words 

I had the good fortune to serve under Mr K M 
Munshi m two capacities , as officiating Commissioner 
of Police, Bombay, and as Joint Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Home Department Such interest — to 
anybody but myself — as may lie m my impressions 
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of him from these two angles will naturally derive 
mainly from the then still unusual circumstances of an 
official relationship between a Congress Minister of 
Government and an office? of the Indian Police Not, 
you might say, ideal bed-fellows The representative 
of a nationalist movement which, both m its deli- 
berate manifestations and m its fortuitous conse- 
quences, had frequently arrayed itself against the 
law, and the local head of a police force whose func- 
tion it had been to maintain the law The stress of 
long conflict had at times provoked ungenerous action 
on both sides and had at times also frayed tempers 
sadly, again, if we are honest, on both sides Would 
the Congress Ministry and would, m particular, the 
Home Minister repay old scores against zealous — 
even, if you wish, over-zealous — members, both 
officers and men of the police world? Such was the 
question the police asked each other Would indivi- 
duals be victimised 9 Mr Munshi provided the 
answer It took some little time for realisation to 
dawn that party prejudice was no part of his disci- 
plinary make-up, but dawn it did and, speaking as a 
policeman, I can pay no more remarkable tribute 
to Mr Munshi than to say that police officers today 
m Bombay City speak gratefully, and even affec- 
tionately, of the staunchness of his support I recall 
a day when at a meeting m the Secretariat over which 
Mr Munshi presided and which was attended by 
several officials, he declared his administrative faith 
“I have been accused by X”, he said, X being a very 
important man m the party organisation, “of sup- 
porting the police too strongly I told him that this 
was only natural as I am now a policeman ” It 
would be unfair to a very fine body of men not to give 
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tie other side of the picture They recognised with 
a remarkable promptness that they owed allegiance 
to the authorised government of the day and, I think 
Mr Munshi will agree, gave him, despite the irrita- 
tion of much uninf ormed and some malicious critic- 
ism by the public, the full measure of their loyal 
support. In brief, the police reacted admirably to 
just treatment and the wise statesmanship of a Minis- 
ter who realised that no government can function 
efficiently without an efficient and loyal police force. 
It will be patent that, in these circumstances, my task 
as Co mm issioner of Police, if not exactly a bed of 
roses — it never can be — was not the Congressional 
hair-shirt which, in my unwisdom, I might perhaps 
have anticipated Instead, I found in Mr Munshi 
one of the kindliest and most helpful official superiors 
under whom it has been my lot to serve 

My experience of him, from my table as Joint 
Secretary, was not very long-lived for the reason that 
the Congress Ministry detached itself from govern- 
ment Another facet of his administrative character 
was, however, obvious even m this brief period; and 
that was his communal impartiality He laid down 
broad principles for the treatment of communal dis- 
putes, and these were scrupulously observed by the 
succeeding government and may, for aught I know, 
be still obseived The British eye is at all times keen 
to spot discriminate treatment I was impressed in- 
stead by Mr Munshi ’s determination to adhere 
rigidly to the completely impartial, if firm, principles 
he had himself formulated My respect was the 
greater m that the communal nettle was one from 
which the British themselves have always somewhat 
timorously shrunk 
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A few general comments in conclusion. If I 
were asked to specify Mr Munshi ’s most prommeni 
characteristic, I should be at a loss to choose between 
his tirelessness, his obvious intellectual capacity and 
his drive, but running through all these is a thread 
which is vital to the whole Mr. Munshi, despite his 
lack of stature — I am sure he will forgive me — Is big. 
He is big in his concepts, big m his tolerances and. 
big m his friendships He is big also in the posses- 
sion of world views which aid, and do not conflict 
with, his strong nationalism. 


IY 

The question of Civil Liberties, to which the Congress 
stood pledged, was naturally a ticklish one, a Congress 
Home Minister expected to grant it m fullest measure to a 
people accustomed to the complete denial of it 

In the course of a debate on the subject at the first* 
session of the Assembly, Munshi, on 15th September 1937, 
expounded his policy* 

Government are fully aware of the pledges given 
by the Congress m the election manifesto So far, 
they have done their best to carry out the pledges 
given by the Congress both in letter and spirit, and 1 
will further endeavour to carry them out. 

The few eases which remain to be considered 
require the most careful attention, particularly m 
view of the fact that the persons and organisations 
concerned have contacts in more than one province 
m India Government propose to deal with emer- 
gency legislation as early as possible A Govern- 
ment by Congressmen pledged to non-violence m the- 
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struggle for freedom should be the last to resort to 
emergency legislation m normal times They have to 
prove by their actions that they can preserve peace 
better by normal authority than by the use of force 
In this endeavour to establish the moral authority of 
Government, they rely upon the goodwill and active 
support of all concerned 

During the debate the opposition had criticised Gov- 
ernment for their inability to release V B Gogte, who was 
undergoing a term of imprisonment for the attempted as- 
sassination m 1931 of Sir Earnest Hotson, then acting 
Governor of Bombay 

The opposition thought that it was not possible to 
ewmra the release of Gogte very easily and they therefore 
nade it their point to press it on the notice of the 
Munshi had seen this already and he had so arrang- 
ngs that many of his party men also did not know as 
at was going to happen Munshi had secured the 
Of Sir Earnest Hotson that he had no objection to 
being released Gogte was already released and 
hi had asked him to sit in the gallery of the legis- 
on the very day on which this debate was raised 
eelmgs of the House were roused to the highest by 
veiy severe comments from the opposition when Munshi 
rose to reply People hardly knew how Munshi was going 
to meet the situation, but he had arranged it dramati- 
cally and turned the whole scale against his opponents by 
announcing m the House that not only had Gogte been 
released but that he was sitting m the gallery hearing the 
whole debate 

The Cnminal Tribes Settlements m the province was 
another sore which was exploited by the critics of Gov- 
ernment Some of the membeis of the Settlement at Shola- 
pur were incited by the Communists to create trouble 
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Munshi appointed a Committee, with himself as Chairman, 
to go into the question of Criminal Tribes Settlements m 
the province As a result of the inquiries of the Committee 
which visited all the Settlements m the province, a number 
of reforms were mtiodueed which gave the members of 
the Settlements more freedom and also opportunity to get 
over their criminal tendencies 


Y 

Bombay as the industrial capital of India was already 
the scene of troubles m the employer-employees relations, 
particularly m the Textile Industry The Communists 
were active m the Labour Front instilling into them the 
doctrine of the Divine Right to strike which so often ended 
m the ‘right’ to intimidate workers wrho did not fall m 
wuth their party line Munshi had a private interview 
with a membei of the Politbureau of the Communist 
Party, during which he begged him to give time to the Con- 
gress Government He was told that ‘as a revolutionary 
body, it must remain the sole judge as to when and how 
to strike ’ Munshi took up the challenge 

To tolerate the violence of a section of the people 
would have been an abdication of the State’s responsibili- 
ties , and the Government found itself compelled to assume 
emergency powers Then began a battle between the 
Home Minister and the Communist Party In an inter- 
view to the Bombay Chronicle published m its issue of the 
17th November 1937, Munshi gave his reasons for putting 
into operation these emergency powers 

In both cities (Ahmedabad and Sholapur) the 
situation brought about is such that small groups of 
persons carry on a campaign of criminal mtimida- 
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tion against larger bodies of workmen Vociferous 
abuses and threats are indulged in and violence re- 
sorted to Those who are thus intimidated canno,t 
naturally pick up courage to report to the police or 
make a formal complaint The Congress policy, as I 
understand it, does not mean that Government should 
sit with folded hands when violence is used by word 
and action to intimidate people "With a view to 
making it possible for culprits to be brought to book 
in the absence of any complaint from the aggrieved 
parties which by the nature of things are not likely 
to come forward, Government have been obliged to 
make an offence under Section 506 of the Indian. 
Penal Code a cognizable and non-bailhble one 

Such a measure, of course, did not deprive the arrested 
persons of the right of trial and of appeal Nor was the 
right of peaceful picketing taken away The police had 
instructions' to ‘maintain a strictly neutral attitude so 
long as an atmosphere of non-violence is maintained by 
the sinkers and then only interfere to protect peaceful 
citizens from pursuing lawful activities and to bring offen- 
ders to trial ’ 

The question of strikes and intimidation soon came 
to a head with the deliberate policy of the Communists m 
Bombay to foment industrial trouble and the equally de- 
termined attitude of the Home Minister to prevent vio- 
lence 

The Communists were waiting for an opportunity to 
organise a province-wide strike To start with, their cam- 
paign against the Government was on the question of the 
release of the Communists After the Communists were 
released, they wanted to utilise the report of the Textile 
Enquiry Committee for creating labour trouble but the 
■attempt had to be given up as the recommendations of the 
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"Committee were more liberal than what was expected by 
-the workers themselves 

When the draft bill of the Industrial Trade Disputes 
Act was circulated for public opinion, the Trade Unions 
under the Communists did welcome the measure and were 
of the opinion that the proposals in the draft bill were 
‘sound m certain respects’ After the receipt of opi- 
nions, amongst others, from several Trade Unions which 
were controlled by Communists, the Bill was revised and 
introduced in the Assembly on the 2nd of September, 1938. 
As a protest against the passing of the Industrial Trade 
Disputes Bill by the Assembly, the Bombay Provincial 
Trade Union Congress at its meeting held on the 24th 
September, 1938 passed a resolution for a one-day strike 
and appointed a Council of Action to give effect to the 
resolution The strike was originally fixed upon for the 
17th October 1938, but the organisers, perhaps in order 
to have more time, postponed it to the 7th of November, 
1938 

The members of the Council of Action carried on a 
virulent propaganda and incited the workers to such an 
extent that it was feared that the strike on the 7th of 
November would result in widespread disturbances all 
over the Province Necessary precautions had been taken 
on the strike day In Bombay, the Communists, finding 
their strike unsuccessful, started intimidating workers at- 
tending the mills, and throwing stones at mills which were 
working The strike ultimately assumed the shape of open 
battles between the workers attending the mills and the 
strikers At various places the police had to open fire 
in self-defence and m defence of the workers attend- 
ing the mills Munshi who along with Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel was touring m the labour area was himself attacked 
while m the ear, luckily both Sardar and he remained un- 
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huit, the rear glass window of the ear however was 
damaged by the hurling of a crowbai by a striker 

As was to be expected there was violent criticism of 
the police firing by Leftist Congressmen and Munshi did 
not hesitate to appoint forthwith a Committee of inquiry 
consisting of Justice (now Sir) H J Kama as Chairman 
and V. P Taraporevala and M C Chagla (later Chief 
Justice) as members The Committee was requested to 
inquire into and report on — 

(a) the origin, cause, nature and extent of the 
disturbances which took place m the City of Bombay 
as a result of the strike on the 7th November 1938 

(b) whether the precautionary measures and 
the action taken by the authorities before and during 
the strike were adequate and justified 

(e) such other matters as may be germane to 
the above 

The statement presented by Government to the Com- 
mittee was in its final form prepared by Munshi himself. 
The statement which ran to nearly 139 pages surveyed the 
Communist activities m the country since the Kanpur 
Communist Conspiracy case m 1924 It referred to the 
spread of Communist activities all over the country, then- 
mode of organisation and working in Bombay, the 1929 
disturbances in Bombay which, the Percival Committee 
held, was caused by the activities of the Red Flag Union , 
and the Meerut Conspiracy case m which the Allahabad 
High Court held that a Communist Party m India was 
formed and existed in British India, that this party was 
closely connected with the Communist International and 
that membership of the party was confined to persons who 
subscribed to the programme laid down by the Communist 
International , that the members of the party in India had 
undoubtedly formed a revolutionaiy party with the pro- 
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fes&ed object of overthrowing the present order of society 
and bringing about the complete independence of India 
by means of armed uprisings of the proletariat and that 
this was not a distant but an immediate object 

The aims and methods of Communism were set out 
and the statement further" summarised the activities of the 
Communist party since the formation of the Congress gov- 
ernment m Bombay, the strikes that they had organised 
since, the decision of the BPTUC to observe a day’s 
general strike and the appointment of a council of action, 
immediately followed by a virulent propaganda by the 
leading Communists attacking the Congress Ministry for 
bringing forward the Industrial Trade Disputes Bill which 
was termed by them as ‘the black bill’ All the speeches 
of the Communist leaders were set out m extense; the 
happenings on the 17th November, 1938 were detailed 
The Committee after enquiry submitted its report on 
the 25th of Januaxy 1939, and held that the origin of the 
disturbances was to be traced to the combination of the 
Communist Party as represented by the BPTUC and 
Dr Ambedka^’s Independent Labour Party on an anti- 
Congress platfoim and their incitement of the workers to 
violence to make the strike declared by them successful. 

As regards the causes, the Committee held that the dis- 
turbances started only when the leaders and strikers reali- 
sed that the strike was a failure , that preparations and in- 
tensive propaganda to make the strike successful had proved 
futile As the strikers had been told to make the strike suc- 
cessful by any and every means at their disposal, violence 
was naturally resorted to when peaceful methods failed 
Stone-throwing at mills after 8am was intended to ter- 
rorise the workers who had gone m and to force them to 
come out The assaults and stone-throwing on workers 
who went out for their meal were clearly with the mten- 
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ton of striking terror in the minds of those who went out- 
and preventing their return Assaults on the workers who** 
were returning from work in the evening, and especially 
on those who had returned to the mill ehawls after the 
day’s WO rk, were sheer acts of revenge. 

The Committee held that they were satisfied that, con- 
sistently with the policy of Government, the authorities 
hook such precautionary measures to meet the situation as 
Could be reasonably foreseen by them 

After going through the facts with regard to each of 
the various firings resorted to by the Police in self-defence 
and in defence of the workers desirmg to go to work, the 
Committee held that they, were all justified Thus Mun- 
shi’s attempts to preserve law and order were not only 
efficacious but fully vindicated by all canons of justice. 


VI 

The Congress Ministry was pledged to the return of 
the lands forfeited during the civil disobedience move- 
itoents for non-payment of agricultural assessment On 
forfeiture these lands had been auctioned off and purchased 
by 1 loyalists’ for nominal prices 

When the proposal was taken on hand, immediately 
after the assumption of office by the Congress, of compen- 
sating from the public purse people who had suffered finan- 
cially on account of pursuing a party policy, critics said 
that it would have dangerous repercussions on the finances 
of the province Such a policy, it was said, was without a 
precedent Gandhi ji however was of the opinion that on 
grounds of equity people who acquired land at a nominal 
price to suit the repressive action of British Government 
had no right to retain it after the exigency was over, that 
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the Congress Government was pledged to restore the lamcte* 
The administrative efforts of the Congress Ministry to 
restore those lands were infractions and it felt to Mapflfa* 
to get them restored to the original owners by undertaking 
legislation on the lines indicated by Gandhiji 

The clause with regard to compensation to the? hofdera 
of the land was the one much debated upon m and outside 
the legislature The following letter of Mahadev Desai in 

this connection would be read with interest* 9 

% 

I wonder if you ever read the Indian Soeial Be- 
former There is in the issue of July 9„a stupid and 
most mischievous note on the lands question Tfe 
writer calls the contemplated legislation * confis- 
catory’ In view of this and other criticisms, Bapu 
and I think that a preamble indicating the purpose of 
the legislation is absolutely essential You must 
make it clear to the world that the old transactions 
weie fiaudulent and that the wrong must be righted 
It is no use the Governor insisting on the omission of 
this preamble I think Bapu’s draft makes all these 
abundantly clear But I thought I must pass this 
on to you, lest there should be any mistake 
The preamble of the Bill as introduced m the legisla- 
ture was as under 

Whereas certain lands were forfeited as a re- 
sult of the Civil Disobedience Movement for the non- 
payment of land revenue and other sums due to Gov- 
ernment, and w r hereas the said lands were disposed 
to certain persons for inadequate consideration; 
and whereas it is just and expedient to acquire them 
with a view to restore them to the original holders 
thereof, it is hereby enacted as follows 
Under the Bill, compensation payable to the purchasers 
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of the forfeited land from Government was the amount 
phld by them, the amount of expenditure incurred by 
thfem in mating improvements to the lands, the land reve- 
ttbe paid by them since their acquisition , interest at 4 per 
cent on the total of the three previous items, plus 15 per 

of the foregoing. In the case of those holders who 
bad purchased the lands in good faith from those who 
had purchased from Government, the compensation was 
the price paid^the cost of improvement, plus 15 per cent 
of the total of both 

The return of the confiscated lands was a cardinal 
tone on which Congress had pledged itself to the electo- 
rate. It was Munshi’s tact and firmness that ultimately 
secured justice 


VII 

Congress had been pledged to Prohibition and soon 
after assumption of office m 1937, the Working Committee 
passed a resolution to the gffeet that the Congress-governed 
provinces should mtioduce complete prohibition within a 
period of three years Dr M D D Gilder was the Mmis- 
ter-in-charge, and he mauguiated the campaign with 
thoroughness 

After introducing Prohibition m some mofussil areas, 
the Bombay Government announced their decision to in- 
troduce total prohibition m the City of Bombay as from 
tie 1st of August 1939, and two dry days m a month for 
tie three industrial towns of Sholapur, Hubli and Dhulia 

A most important question was the machinery which 
was to enforce Prohibition Munshi’s stand was that an 
independent Excise Force was not the appropriate machi- 
mry and that Prohibition can succeed only if drink was 
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made 4 an offence which the ordinary Police Force ytmf 
bound to deal with like any other ordinary offence- 
a protracted struggle Munshi gained his point 
after, he came to be closely associated with Dr. Gilder hp 
introducing Prohibition 

The liquor trade m Bombay was mainly in the hapds 
of Parsis, and as soon as the Prohibition policy of Govern- 
ment was announced, they became restive When the an- 
nouncement of complete Prohibition m the city was madf^ 
they, with the help of those opposed to the Congress gov- 
ernment, started a movement ter foil the introduction of 
Prohibition m the province The crusader in Munshi 
readily took up the challenge and he shouldered the res- 
ponsibility for cairymg on propaganda in favour of Pro- 
hibition, explaining the policy of Government and point- 
ing out the fallacy of the anti-prohibitionist stand From 
the month of May till the 1st of August there was not a 
week m which Munshi did not address a ntammoth meet- 
ing out the fallacy of the anti-prohibitionist stand From 
thing to organise the prohibition propaganda 

At a meeting addressed at the Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
Hall on the 9th May 1939 Munshi thus put the ease 
for Prohibition 

Drink is not a necessity nor ^ is it nourishment- 
It is at best a luxury Alcoholism has destroyed the 
best bodies and the finest brains m the world Oh 
the contrary no one ever died of having given up 
drink, nor did any one feel sorry for having done so- 
Drink is the source of inefficiency and crime 

Indian sentiment since ages has looked upon it 
as a vice and crime, and m fighting it we are fighting 
for a clean life 

But there are some frieiJ&s who try to warn us 
against Prohibition by quoting America’s failure. 
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The ease of America is not on all fours with India’s 
It did not possess our tradition, our habits or our 
sentimept in this matter And even if we have to 
face some of the difficulties which America had to 
face, we shall cheerfully do so It is better to fight 
gangstferdom than to see our manhood destroyed by 
the corrosive influence of alcohol 
The manner in which Munshi conducted this meeting 
showed the extreme patience with which he carried on the 
entire Prohibition propaganda in spite of provocations, 
occasionally of the worst type The G J Hall had almost 
been captured by the anti-prohibitiomsts and the plat- 
form came to be strewn with missiles and rotten eggs At 
every stage of the meeting the crowd, bent upon mischief, 
raised all sorts of slogans against Prohibition and the 
Ministry With all these provocations, Munshi carried the 1 
meeting through — though it took about seven hours — deli- 
vered his speeeh and showed to the anti-Prohibitiomsts the 
grim determination with which he was going ahead with 
has plans 

Munshi ’s speeches in the City covered every aspect 
of the reform and left no scope for the anti-Prohibitionist 
propaganda 

The weekh bulletin published by the Prohibition 
Propaganda Board, the posters depicting the evils of drink 
displayed prominently all over the City, and other pro- 
hibition literature published by the Prohibition Propa- 
ganda Boaid showed the determination ■with which the 
Government was approaching the introduction of prohibi- 
tion m the Citv The imposing procession of the citizens 
of Bombay to the Azad Maidan and the mammoth meet- 
ing held there on August 1, 1939 were indications of the 
popular desue m the fiity for the introduction of Piohi- 
bition 
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Besides propaganda, the effective enforcement of tike 
Prohibition m the City also engaged Munshi ’s attention 
long before the date fixed for its introduction. The crea- 
tion of a separate branch of the Police Force in the City 
for enforcement was completed long before the date, and 
all those who had been m the Excise Department and who 
eonld be absorbed m the new branch of the police foree 
were so absorbed In the result Munshi, as the head of 
the Home Department, within the very short time at his 
■disposal succeeded m enforcing the prohibition scheme in 
the City of Bombay. 


VIII 

It is a measure of the many-sided achievements of 
Munshi as Home Minister that he was able to give the 
Indian horse his rightful place He reorganised the Turf 
Club, the membership became predominantly Indian, the 
Indian horse and jockey came into their own, a horse- 
breeding industry, valued at five erores came into exist- 
ence , the Indian horse began to wm foreign races , a grate- 
ful Turf Club founded an annual event, the Munshi Cup 
Race 

The Western India Turf Club is a public Company for 
making profit out of horse-racing and betting By virtue 
of clause 6 of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion, only a limited number of club and stand members 
are entitled to divide between them all the profits deriv- 
-ed practically from the public Munshi felt that the 
principal justification for giving a monopoly to the com- 
pany was the need of raising of an Indian breed of horses . 
It was, therefore, wrong that a large amount of money 
should be sent out every year to foreign countries to buy 
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foreign breeds of horses. The Club members and horse 
breeders were aghast at Munshi’s proposals, for they felt 
that the reputation of the Western India Turf Club would 
go down if it had to work under the limitations sought 
to be imposed by the Home Minister 

On the 17th of December 1937, Munshi gave an inter- 
view to the Stewards of the Royal Western India Turf 
Club. He stated to them that the following considerations, 
would weigh with the Government before it granted a 
further licence to the Turf Club 

‘The RWITC was a public company which made 
profit out of the gambling propensities of the public by rea- 
son of the monopoly that had been granted by Government , 
the members of t^e Club had invested very little money 
of their own ancl their liability on winding up was one 
rupee only, and sueb monopoly could not be allowed to 
exist m the interests of the club members or against the 
interests of the public ’ 

The representatives of the Club were therefore re- 
quested to consider the following (a) that at least 55 
per cent of the membership he Indian, (b) that a sub- 
stantial part of the money recovered by the Company or 
spent on horse racing m connection with this company 
should be spent in India, (e) that the Company should 
pay a licence fee calculated on the average net annual 
profits of the Company, (such profits to be calculated on 
the basis of expenses reasonably incurred and a reasonable 
amount for depreciation) , and (d) that a scheme should' 
be placed before Government by which within a reason- 
able time import of foreign horses and employment of 
foreign jockeys could be reduced 

As a result of the negotiations between the Turf Club 
and Government, the necessary reforms were introduced m 
the Turf Club, the prominent one being its Indiamsation. 
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Mr Fall Wadia, Vice-President of the National Horse 
Breeders and Show Society of India, thus writes on Mun- 
shi’s contribution to horse breeding in India 

The licence of the Royal Western India Turf 
Club Ltd , went before Sjt. K M Munshi as Home 
Member for renewal The Club executive, them 
dominated by non-Indians, attempted to resist Mxm- 
shi’s scheme, but with characteristic vigour and firm- 
ness, he made it clear that unless the Turf was 
Indianised, it would not be allowed to continue. He 
demanded among other things the reservation of 
races for Indian Breds and the allocation to them of 
45 per cent of the total stake money within five 
years This factor alone was responsible for the 
immediate setting up of the existing Horse Breeding 
Industry m Western India — an Industry which m 
time to come will he of considerable benefit to the 
country as a whole Immense possibilities exist of 
developing schemes for the introduction of the horse 
into agricultural economy of our country nor must 
the importance of the horse be overlooked for defence 
and internal security purposes, m spite of Aodern 
mechanisation Munshi realised that racing was not 
to be considered in itself, only as a sport or as a 
business, but as a prime necessity for the establish- 
ment of an indigenous Horse Breeding Industry to- 
day If this new industry is fostered and allowed to 
grow, m time to come the home-bred horse will find 
his rightful place to bear the country’s economy and 
the seed sown by Munshi will then bear its full 
fruit 
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IX 

Bombay was the first province to pass a Bill for the 
removal of disabilities of Hanjans m regard to worship 
in temples By danse 3 of the Harijan Temple Entry 
Bill passed on 1st February 1938, the trustees or majority 
of trustees of a temple were empowered to make a decla- 
ration that such temple should be open to the Hanjans 
notwithstanding anything contained m the terms of instru- 
ment of trust, the terms of dedication or a decree or order 
of a competent court relating to such temple or custom, 
usage or law 

Munshi was m charge of piloting the Bill and while 
moving first reading m the Assembly, he traced the history 
of the movement since 1920 when the Indian National 
Congress put the removal of untouchability as a part of 
its programme After referring to Gandhiji’s ‘fast unto 
death’ in 1932 which resulted in the Yeravada Pact and 
the movement among the Hindus in favour of eradication 
of untouchability, he mentioned how, m the course of the 
movement, legal difficulties came m the way of the temples 
being thrown open to the Hanjans 

While referring to the attitude of the Sanatanists to 
the question of the opening of temples to Hanjans, Munshi 
spoke passionately for justice to the Untouchables, scrip- 
ture or no scripture 

The other class is of the extreme Sanatanist, 
whose notions of Hinduism are so wonderful that he 
will not and cannot be reconciled to the opening of 
the temples to the Hanjans He believes that his 
Hinduism is an arrogant creed which bases its exist- 
ence on the superiority of one caste over the other. 
His faith is m social inequality He' believes in here- 
ditary social injustice to be perpetuated not only 
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outside but even inside temples. He fed# that his 
God is so brittle that if a Harijan came and looted 
at it, its Godliness would break. Sir, it is a very 
unfortunate mentality, though 1 am very glad to 
say that it is restrieted to a very few 
His deep understanding of Hinduism came to his aid 
in fighting those who would interpret the scriptures in 
such a way as to destroy its well-known catholicity 

It (Hinduism) is a world culture which knows 
no racial arrogance, no social inequality The social 
structure of Hindu India is entirely different from 
the spirit of Hinduism and we do hope that 
Hinduism will be purged of its greatest disgrace of 
which really we "feel ashamed If I may go a little 
further, I would say — I am only stating my personal 
view — that if the Shasfras are such that they preach 
— as a matter of fact they do not do so — social in- 
equality for generation after generation, it will be 
no religion — it will be no Hinduism "We would be 
untrue to the Nation and to the whole spirit of 
Hinduism if we allowed such notions of social in- 
equality to be perpetuated m times like this 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for Sabbath, 
taught Christ to the Scribes and Pharisees who came to 
denounce him for non-observance of the Sabbath It was 
the spirit of that teaching that seems to have inspired this 
crusader against ipitouehability -when he unhesitatingly 
said that even Scriptures must go to the flames if they 
were the sanction behind man’s inhumanity to men 


X 

During his regime as Home Minister a difficult situa- 
tion arose m the neighbouring State of Hyderabad, where 
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an agitation was started by the Arya Samaj and Hindu. 
Mahasabha against the anti-Hmdu policy of the Nizam’s 
Government This gave Munshi the opportunity of stating 
in the most specific terms the poliey of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment m regard to political movements m Indian States- 
In a couple of interviews with the Nizam’s representatives 
he made the position clear • 

(1) The Bombay Government would help Hyder- 
abad where a newspaper champions the overthrow of the 
Nizam or his dynasty or where it seeks to create mter- 
eommunal discord likely to result m violence between com- 
munities in the Province Under Shis principle Vaidik 
Sandesh was warned when it attacked the Muslim faith. 

(2) The Government, will give to the press the same 
liberty of criticising Hyderabad which it enjoys as regards- 
the criticism of Bombay Government itself. 

(3) Incitement of or preparation for violence in any 
shape or form would be taken notice of and dealt with- 
Action was taken against Gar j ana under the Press Act 
when incitement to violence was urged against the Maha- 
raj'a of Gondal 

(4) Bombay Government would give to the Nizam’s 

Government all information as may be required and wBieh. 
a friendly state would be bound to give It will not stop 
men proceeding to Hyderabad territory with an inten- 
tion which, if earned out, may amount to a breach of its 
law there 1 

At the same time he stated that the Bombay Govern- 
ment were not prepared to pull Hyderabad’s chestnuts 
out of the fire by taking executive action dealing with the 
political agitation against that State, or even by convert- 
ing itself into an agency for scrutinising newspapers etc , 
on behalf of any Indian State 
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As regards the political activities of teachers and 
students m schools, Munshi boldly departed from the ear- 
lier Government’s policy and notified that pupils and 
schoolmasters were free to attend all public meetings at 
which ideas involving class hatred or organised or unorga- 
nised violence were not directly or indirectly disseminated ; 
that they were free to become members of organisations 
other than those whose policy or programme involved the 
dissemination of class hatred and violence or the vm of 
violence immediately, that they might take part in the 
activities of all educational, social and religious asso- 
ciations so long as they did not join m any strike or pro- 
tracted demonstration, vhich would interfere with the 
studies , but that students might not become members of 
the Committees of any political organisation or organi- 
sations having communal antagonism as their aim or take 
an active part m furthering its activities 

The head of the institution was declared to be the 
final judge of whether a meeting, organisation or any 
activity fell under one or *the other of the aforesaid heads 
In accordance with the conception of a modern State’s 
duty towards its citizens, primary education was reorga- 
nised by Munshi as the first charge on the State’s revenues. 
For the same reason he thought it could not be permitted 
to continue under the control of a multitude of small 
agencies 

While participating m the debate on a resolution of 
Government on primary education m the Province on the 
I9th September 1937 Munshi outlined a new conception of 
educational activity 

At the present moment, the unit of educational 
activity is an approved school, that in my opinion 
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is not the proper way m which this question should 
be tackled The unit should really be the teacher. 
We need not be very emphatic at the present moment 
about an approved school, an approved building, ab- 
solutely well-trained teachers, a fine compound, pro- 
vision for games, and the rest of it If we are able 
to have teachers who could go, sit down anywhere 
and start education, we would have achieved our pur- 
pose m a much shorter time than under the present 
scheme. 

He deprecated the habit of laying down 'absolutely 
prohibitive standards’ and then complaining that educa- 
tion was not spreading fast enough, and recommended a 
method more familiar with the Indian mind than the- 
English method which required every kind of equipment 
before starting a school. Such a method would inelufle- 
the utilisation of the services of the volunteers in their 
hundreds and thousands who would be ready to bold part 
time schools merely as a matter of service, and of the many 
wealthy people who would be very willing to assist Gov- 
ernment m organising primary schools m their talnka or 
district 

On the vexed question of the lingua franca, he ‘ad- 
mired’ the efforts to have Hindi as the lingua franca of 
India, but pleaded for a sense of proportion m the matter 
of its introduction He said: 

The lingua franca is not expected to be a sub- 
stitute for the mother-tongue (Hear, Hear) Hindus- 
tani or Hindi is to be the medium for the whole coun- 
try but it is to be a second language in my opinion, 
and it is only through the medium of the mother- 
tongue that you can give primary education so as 
to evoke the best m a student 
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Munshi brought the question of Greater Bombay to 
a successful issue, a question that had been pending deci- 
sion for a number of years To him there appeared seve- 
ral reasons which made the need for a greater Bombay 
imperative As he later pointed out in the Smml Welfare, 
when the scheme was again taken up by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, if the idea was to succeed it would be desirable 
to completely absorb the additional area for all purposes 
of administration, including revenue, police, judicial and 
civil administration He could foresee that the Bombay 
Municipality would grumble at the suggestion, but he was 
confident m his mind that snch attitude on the part of 
the municipality would be short-sighted, for what it spent 
would be repaid several times by the growth of the City 
m a few years 7 time 


XII 

When the Congress ministries resigned in 1939, there 
Was a general feeling in the country that the policy of 
office acceptance had more than justified itself- Munshi 
was braeketted with C Rajagopalachan of Madras and 
Pandit Govmd Ballabh Pant of the United Provinces; 
they were declared to be the ablest Home Ministers that 
provincial autonomy had thrown up 

Even those who had started out as carping critics end- 
ed by paying tribute to Munshi A notable example was 
W W Russel, a member of the European group m the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly His analysis of Munshi is 
interesting, since it comes from one who had no love for 
the Congress 

Many Europeans were of the opinion at that 
time that their members m the Assembly would find 
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themselves automatically in opposition to the fifcn- 
gress Government on every issue, but it soon became 
evident — at any rate to all of us European members 
— that far from being in opposition, more often than 
not we agreed with the policy of Government and 
that the ministry on their part were anxious for our 
support, despite the fact that they possessed a com- 
fortable majority m the House 

I think one of the most potent factors m bring- 
ing about this somewhat unexpected situation was 
the personality and character of Mr K M Munshi 
I have spoken with many Englishmen who have 
lived m the Bombay Presidency far longer than I 
have, all of whom are of the opinion that Bombay 
has never been served by such a strong and capable 
Home Member as Mr Munshi proved himself to be 
from 1937 to 1939 What particularly stands out m 
my memory of those early* legislative days is the 
■clarity of bis speech and the economy of his word c - 
•whether he was speaking on Land Tenure, Educa- 
tion, or Industrial Disputes, his grasp of the subject 
was profound and his exposition was as clear as the 
water m a Pacific lagoon 

Apait from Mr Munshi ’s outstanding ability as 
parliamentarian and administrator, I also recall 
many delightful informal encounters with him m the 
lobby and the Committee 100 ms Perhaps a quota- 
tion fiom the diary dated the 15th September 1938, 
when the Bombay Trade Disputes Bill was passing 
through the various stages of legislation will indicate 
the impression he made on one Englishman at that 
time 

The Trade Disputes Bill continued and Dr 
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Ambedkar delivered a pompous talk extolling the 
workers 7 divine right to strike We had some inte- 
resting lobby work and I managed after some nego- 
tiations with Nagmdas Master, the Premier and Mm- 
shi to fix up a meeting m one of the Committee ro^pp^ 
between Munshi, Stones, Cooke and Saklatw&la, 
discuss our own amendments, in view of there beip^ 
no Select Committee Prom our point of view, thpi 
was vastly more satisfactory and we made progress* 
Munshi agreeing to accept a number of our points* 
and giving satisfactory assurances on others* His 
mmd moves like lightning, so fast m fact that 
can hardly be bothered to speak consecutively; he 
stops a sentence m the middle and carries on about 
something else, as if his mmd had got to the end 
ages before his lips, which makes things rather diffi- 
cult for his listeneis 

I have met many of the leading statesmen and 
politicians of India during my ten yeai'fe ra this re- 
markable and romantic country, but % can say with 
all sincerity that Mr Munshi /has by far the clearest 
brain of all of those that I have met, furthermore* 
he understands the vital necessity of preserving law 
and order during these anxious days of transition 
from foreign Government to National Independence* 
It is one thing to have good ideas and a good brain* 
It is quite another to have the strength of character 
to put your ideas into practice especially if by doing 
so you are courting unpopularity Mr Munshi has 
convictions and the courage to put them into practice. 
He is without a doubt a Leader 


SHRI 
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I 

With the commencement of the long foreseen World 
War II m September 1939, a rupture between the Con- 
gress and the British Government looked inevitable, though 
to a handful of Congressmen like Munshi such a rupture 
was not only unnecessary but also undesirable It was 
felt by them that Biitam did not really want to break 
with Congress if its co-operation m the war was assured 
And the radicals within the Congress, who were looking 
forward impatiently to Britain’s difficulty as India’s 
opportunity, found m Lord Linlithgow’s tactless declara- 
tion of India being m the war against the Axis without 
as much as even a consultation with the popular leadeis 
the occasion for precipitating a 'last struggle’ against 
British Imperialism 

But Gaiidhiji, as a Satjagiahi, yearned for peace and 
refused to take advantage of Butam’s difficulty He 
wanted India to help’* Britain and demoeiacy against 
Nazism if only she eoutd do so as a free Nation After 
the expel lence of v\orkmg the Government of India Act 
m the piovmeial sphere, Munshi had come to realise the 
benefits which it piovided as a centralising force against 
the pi evading eentufugal tendencies He found Lord 
Linlithgow anxious to vvoik m continual co-operation with 
the Congiess to bring m a new era with the Federal part 
of the Act m opeiation In the eouise of a talk with 
Munshi in 1939 Loid Linlithgow said 

See 93 is a nightmaie You cannot get away 
from me, and I cannot get away from you The cir- 
cumstances daily arising m India and the world 
lender that impossible 
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Mnnslii was among the few who -keenly felt at this 
juncture the need for preserving the unity of the country 
and therefore, of a strong government at the Centre for 
dissolving the Hmdu-Muslim antagonism 

In these circumstances he was naturally anxious to 
explore the possibilities of continuing the peaceful co- 
operation established between Indian nationalism and 
Britain His personal friendship and influence with the 
Bombay Governor, Sir Roger Lumley, stood him m good 
stead m that task From Gandhiji he got the following 
message containing his terms for co-operation, which were 
promptly conveyed to the proper quarters 

1 I know that my views in regard to uncon- 
ditional co-operation are not shared by the country 
The resolution of the Working Committee reflects the 
Congress opinion properly 

2 Since the Congress is unable, owing to past 
experience, to give unconditional co-operation, it can 
only co-operate if it is able to convince the country 
that it has m substance achieved its purpose and that 
therefore there is a complete understanding about it 
between the British Government and the Congress 

3 If there is a real understanding between the 
British Government and the Congress it follows that 
there must be corresponding action even during the 
war Thus Ministers must not be*meie registering 
agencies of the measures coming from the Centre 
Hence there must be some method at the Centre for 
having a Congress representation sufficient to give it 
a majority 

4 The only constitutional way m which the 
Ministries can declare their position is to obtain the 
necessary authority of their respective legislatures 
by getting them to adopt this resolution unless m the 
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meantime they, ean convince their legislatures that 
circumstances m terms of 2 and 3 have come into 
existence which render such resolution unnecessary. 

5 If the British Government are serious m 
their professions that they are fighting for demo- 
cracy, they cannot marshal the moral opinion of the 
world m their favour except by declaring that India 
will be a free and democratic country at the end of 
the war and that xn the meantime it has taken steps, 
to implement the assurance so far as it is practicable 
under martial conditions 

6 If for some reason the British Government 
takes a different view the Ministers will find it im- 
possible to function 

7 The resolution may be kept back for a week 
if the members of the War Sub-Committee agree 
But it must be clearly understood that before the 
A I C C meets, the Working Committee which meets 
on the 4th must have definite material to give the 
lead to the A I C C and the country 

The attempt failed, as the offer was rejected by the 
British Government, although the eminently reasonable 
nature of the stand of Gandhiji must have been obvious 
to any fair mind 

The Congress could not tolerate the humiliation of 
seeing the nation jxeated like a slave m the forced service 
of a Britain at war and decided that the provincial minis- 
tries must resign in protest Along with his colleagues m 
the Cabinet, Munshi resigned m November 1939 

It was known to a few that Munshi personally did 
not favour the Congress ministries quitting office He saw 
the possibility of their remaining m office and making 
themselves an indispensable ally of the Centre holding the 
organisation, the country and its resources m their hands 

v ? 
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preparatory to gaming power at the Gentre But th£ 
British suspicion of Congress intentions was as strong as 
the impatience of radical Congressmen to go forward 

Frustrated m his constructive effort for peace, Munshi 
did not embrace a policy of inactivity He founded the 
Soctal Welfare , an English weekly, the first issue of which 
came out on September 9, 1940 Hardly had it run for 
12 weeks when Munshi was selected among others by Gan- 
dhxp to take part m his individual Satyagraha campaign 
On 4th December he was arrested and taken away for 
detention under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules 
Owing to serious deterioration m his health, however, he 
was released m the middle of March 194L 


II 

Even while taking a badly needed rest at Almora, 
Munshi expressed himself unequivocally against Britain 
losing one by one her opportunities to gam Indian friend- 
ship Under the title ‘Lost Opportunity’ he wrote bn 
May 8, 1941 m Social Welfare bewailing Britain’s lost 
opportunity to keep India as her enthusiastic partner 
That was both a word of warning to Britain and of advice 
to India 

Neither armed might nor cunning diplomacy 
helps a nation to survive The might of Rome is no 
more The craft of England has carried it no fur- 
ther Survival is only for the people who believe m 
the moral older, who have tenacity to stand fast to 
their group idea, who know the art of winning life 
being ready to die for it, who can immolate themsel- 
ves for their ideals 

Even the friend of Indo-Bntish understanding could 
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see “Quit India” on the horizon L S Amery kept on 
harpmg on his pet theme of the August offer of the British 
Government and the need for agreement among all the 
parties and communities m India while Munshi saw m it 
only an ill-concealed determination not to transfer to 
Indians the reality of power at the Centre either during 
the war or after it 

Munshi was still m Naimtal when communal riots 
broke out in many cities like, Dacca, Ahmedabad, Bombay 
and Cawnpore The news of the goonda elements trying 
to overawe the law-abiding everywhere and worse, of in- 
nocent citizens helplessly awaiting the police or running 
away was shocking to him m the extreme He called it 
i cowardice m excelsis’ But he felt more humiliated 
than enraged For he could see that 1 cowards will al- 
ways create bullies’ 

Writing on 22nd May m his journal he traced the 
source of the riots and showed the remedy 

Rio^s are not signs of political, religious or com- 
munal differences They are outbursts of the preda- 
tory instincts of the goondas m a community Poli- 
ties, religion or communalism onlv exploits these 
instincts foi its own purposes by ei eating the neces- 
sary ferment In civilised societies, differences 
would be settled without parties stooping to stage 
blood-baths If the law-abiding, who form a large 
majority in every society, resist violent attacks on life 
and property, the lawless will soon give up attempts 
to overawe them by force 1 

In preaching the message of resistance to the goonda 
and all that the goonda stood for, he foresaw Noakhalis 
and Tipperahs as the inevitable consequence of mass 
cowardise 

Today lawlessness stalks over our fair cities 
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and fairer village sides. Tomorrow our shrines may 
be desecrated, our women dishonoured. The day 
after, India's territorial integrity may be threatened 
by gangsters seeking to dominate the world Shall 
we face all these dangers by running away? At all 
times, is there not a duty, both legal and moral, to 
arrest the wrong-doer, to resist evil* 

And without contenting himself with preaching per- 
sonal courage he also showed the methods of resisting the 
goondas by methods other than those of goondaism 

These riots which so often meant the loss of numer- 
ous innocent lives and the degradation of society into a 
group of eowaids at the mercy of the goondas gave Munshi 
an occasion for very serious thought on the scope of non- 
violence as a principal remedy Ever since the days of 
Bardoli, when he first saw non-violence at work and more 
particularly smee he joined the Salt Satyagraha, he had 
accepted the principle of non- violent lesistanee to the evil 
represented by an alien state But here was non-violence- 
apparently failing as a practical remedy against organised 
goondaism Was not non-violence becoming the excuse of 
the coward, the opportunity for the bully and the humilia- 
tion of a whole society* ‘Running away from evil is a 
greater sin than the evil itself, 5 he wrote on May 22. 
‘Moments come m every man's life when he may not, dare 
not, evade duty Death m the discharge of such a duty 
becomes an unfading crown of glory which heroes alone 
can wear 5 

The ‘moment 5 seemed to have come m Munshi 5 s own 
life His whole spnit revolted against the idea of sub- 
mission to the new terror of the goonda regime that was 
fast spreading and was bound to envelop the whole coun- 
try m violence There was raging an inner conflict within 
him between his duty as a Congressman pledged to non- 
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violence at all times and his duty to his own conscience 
and convictions As a climax to this conflict came Gan- 
dhiji’s own instructions to Congressmen to get out of the 
Congress if they favoured violent resistance and, if they 
stayed within, not to associate themselves with any form 
of training for violent resistance Was he to follow the 
Mahatma m his doetrme of Non-violence or follow his own 
Truth as the Mahatma himself had taught him to do? 


Ill 

The conflict took shape m a letter which Munshi forth- 
with wrote from Naim Tal on May 26 seeking guidance 
of his Guru m the difficult- situation that faced him In 
that letter Munshi confessed inability to reconcile himself 
to the Mahatma’s injunctions not to have anything to do 
with violence in any form As the letter is of, historical 
interest, we make no apology for quoting it m full 

Namital, May 26, 1941 


Mv Dear Bapu, 

Please excuse the language, but as my thoughts have? 
m this instance, taken shape m English they had best be 
expiessed through that medium I am seriously perturbed 
since vesterdav morning when I read your letter to Shn 
Bhogilal Lala m the morning papers I will quote two 
material paias 

(1) Those (Congressmen) who favour violent resist- 
ance (by way of self-defence) must get out of the 
Congress and shape their conduct just as they 
think fit and guide the others accordingly 
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(2) A % Congressman may not directly or indirectly 
associate himself with gymnasia where training 
in. violent resistance is given. 

Forgive me if I cannot reconcile myself to these in- 
junctions Since Pakistan has been m action at Dacca, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay and other places, it is clear that such 
riots are going to be a normal feature of our life for some 
years If war comes to India’s frontiers or the British 
machinery of maintaining order weakens, they will per- 
haps grow more frequent and intense if a division of India 
is sought to be enforced by internal or external agencies 
through organised violence If life, home and shrme and 
honour of women is threatened by goondaism, organised 
resistance m self-defence appears to me to be a paramount 
and inalienable duty, whatever foim such resistance may 
take Do you include ‘akhadas 1 m the gymnasia where 
training m violent resistance is given * I may inform you 
that for the last fifteen years and more I have been asso- 
ciated with the ‘akhada’ movement m the presidency 
both dneetly and indirectly I presided over two confer- 
ences, one at Bombay and the other at Poona, to organise 
it on a systematic line I have still unofficial connections 
with several ‘akhadas* I deem them an essential machi- 
nery for training our race m the art of self-defence 
During the last many years they have played a great part 
m giving us some self-confidence to resist goondaism . 
In spite of the great efforts which I have made since 
yesterday, I have failed to convince myself that my views 
as expressed m an article I wrote a fortnight ago and 
published m the Social Welfare of the 22nd May, 1941, 
require a revision I am sending you a copy of the article 
for ready reference 

Since I came to you m 1930, you have been more to 
me than a political leader You have been to the whole 
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of our family a father You have been a beacon for the 
last ten years lighting me on the path of the little spirit- 
uality that I can lay claim to Hence the pam I feel m 
confessing that I have searched m vam for a way out of 
this conflict I can, of course, keep quiet or can acquiesce 
m what you say or can, for fear of losing my Congress asso- 
ciation and your confidence, — both precious possessions of 
my life, — voice your sentiments and go my way or do no- 
thing But something m me rebels against such a course 
You have been to me the embodiment of truth and I would 
lose my self-respect, my right to pray to God if I pretend 
to follow you with such mental reservations I cannot 
pledge mvself not to preach, help, organise or sympathise 
with organised resistance to violence m self-defence by all 
possible means I do not Tvant to he dishonest to myself 
nor to the country whose integrity is now threatened nor 
do I desire to deny myself voui inspiration and guidance 
in this dilemma Please let me know what I should do 
My wife is leaving Namital on the 28th and has al- 
ready written to you I am leaving again for Kausam I 
will start from heie on June 9 and will be m Bombay on 
the 11th ‘Will the 12th or the 13th suit you to see me at 
Sevagram^ My eyes are still troubling rue Except for 
them I am quite fit My wife joins me m sending you our 
profound respect 

Yours, 

K M Munshi 


To this letter, Ganclhiji immediately lephed inviting 
Munshi to discuss the matter with him personally 

I ha\e your tiansparent letter I don’t mind 
your having written it m English I would not for 
a moment tolerate your suppressing your thoughts or 
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simply parroting my views It would not become 
either of ns 

You have the fullest liberty of thought and ex- 
pression If there is an error, there is nothing to 
prevent us from correcting it But do remember that 
non-violent resistance is far superior to violent re- 
sistance And if that is so, how can a votary of non- 
violence resort to violence? I have already made it 
absolutely clear that violent resistance becomes the 
duty of those who have no faith in non-violence 

But I would ask you not to worry about these 
things while you are there Go to Kausani and soothe 
your eyes with the darshan of the Dhaval-gm snow's 
Do stay theie longer, if you must, for the sake of 
your eyes There is no hurry at all This woik will 
be there, awaiting you no mattei when ;\ou leturn 
after full reeoveiy Do come on your return to 
Bombay 


IY 

Munshi had a long and frank discussion with Gandhiji 
He also discussed the matter with Sardar Patel who was 
then under detention m the Yeravada Jail Sardar wrote 
to Munshi on 22nd June as follows — 

My Dear Kanubhai 

I pondered deeply over the matter after you left 
me I also came to know about the discussion you 
had with your Guruji I have already indicated my 
opposition to the same It must not have escaped 
your notice that there is one thing arising out of that 
discussion which requires consideration viz , whatever 
you do, do it after mature consideration Please see^ 
that the remedv does not turn out to be worse than 
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the disease There is every possibility that if any 
split (m the party) is caused you will be blamed and 
held responsible for the same, and you will have 
greater responsibility on your shoulders If you take 
the risk of creating a split (m the party) great things 
will be expected of you and if you cannot fulfil these 
expectations, greater damage will be done to you and 
the institution Please consider this carefully After 
all everything rests m the hands of God Man can 
achieve nothing We can only rest content with do- 
ing whatever we feel right Do whatever you decide 
to do after consultations with all your colleagues 
The idea about (the existence of) the old group, is not 
at all worth considering 

It is possible that there might be great misunder- 
standing about you two joining different parties, and 
I feel that the advice given to you by Bapu is quite 
proper. 

The situation obtaining in Bombay is terrible 
Do you think any organised front against it well- 
nigh possible ? How can a few volunteers, even if 
they believe in defensive violence, be match for those 
who stab from behind and then flee^ The real 
remedy for it must be something quite different 
Hence it would be worthwhile only if you can find 
out the true leniedy foi this maladv, otherwise it will 
hardly serve any purpose if you hastily jump into 
the fray 

When the tiouble broke ont at Ahmedabad, the 
people weie taken bv suipuse Had there been a 
good liumbei of persons to put up a fight against it, 
everything would have been saved 01 alternatively, 
there would have been a heavy massacre But the 
situation at present is quite different The atmos- 
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phere also appears to be quite different Mature 
consideration is needed to find a way out of this 

Under the present circumstances, it is necessary 
that there should be an exact idea of the result that 
might be brought about by any steps taken Other- 
wise, any misfired action would only mean jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire 

You must have seen Rajendrababu and Knpa- 

lam 

Please write to me after you return from 
Wardha Please come and see me, if possible 
Please take proper care of your health 
Remember me to Sint Lila\ati 
Blessings to the children 

VALLABHBHAI 

P S To-day's fresh incidents are vexy terrible In 
view of this do not take any hasty steps 

To Sardar’s affectionate letter, Munshx replied as 
ollows 

I received your letter dated the 22nd yesterday. 
You must have, however, known that Bapu has 
already given his final decision Revered Bapu, 
Rajendraprasad, Kripalam and myself have spared 
no efforts m deliberating ovei the issue It was 
because of this that I had not accepted the position 
m the initial stage, and had asked for more time so 
as to be able to consult friends like you and others 
When I sought an interview, it was precisely to 
secure your advice , and so far as I was able to under- 
stand you, it appeared to me that you weie m full 
agreement with Bapu’s views. 
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I actually did not want to go out of the Congress 
on this question How could I think of separating 
myself from persons like Bapu and dear friends like 
you $ Hence Bapu alone can tell the shock I expe- 
rienced when he showed this way to me I expressed 
my desire to go back to jail, failing this I even 
suggested that I may utilise, nay waste, my time by 
solely devoting myself to the profession But 
Bapu’s desire vas very clear He did not approve 
of either of the courses According to him the best 
course was that I should leave 

There is no desire of starting the old group or 
the party In the case of Lilavati, Bapu’s advice will 
be final In all probability, within a short time, she 
might be there to give you company At present, I 
am, as it were, being tossed on the high seas Bapu 
and you aie so inextricably interwoven m my life 
that I almost feel like an orphan But I have felt it 
right to follow the course of duty pointed out by 
Bapu after careful consulation with him What- 
ever happens to me, if by following this course 
of action, the country and the Congress stand to 
benefit, no sacrifice is too great for me I have only 
to make you one request You have always treated 
me as youi younger brother It is difficult for me to 
describe in words the affection and sense of respect 
I ha\e developed for you during the course of my 
stay with you Hence don’t dislodge me from the 
place I have secured m youi heart and do not do me 
any injustice on the stiength of rumours 
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V 

After his discussion with Munshi, Gandhiji issued 
the following statement 

Shn K M Munshi wrote to me the enclosed 
from Naim Tal to which I sent a reply m Gujarati 
of which the original and translation are herewith 
enclosed (both quoted above) In pursuance of the 
correspondence Shri K M Munshi came to me as 
soon as it was possible after his return to Bombay 
In the course of the discussion I discovered that 
whilst he accepted in the abstract the principle of 
Ahimsa with all its implications, he felt the greatest 
difficulty m acting upon it, the more so as with his 
intimate knowledge of Bombay he was sure that he 
could not carry the Hindus with him, much less the 
Muslims He knew that the numerous Hindus who 
were undei his influence would look to him for guid- 
ance and would seek his advice He saw no way of 
convincing them that they could defend themselves 
through Ahimsa As a political weapon therefore 
of immediate use m the midst of the riots which 
looked more like a miniature civil war, he could not 
make any effective use of Ahimsa "With him the 
question was not one of interpretation of Congress 
resolutions hut of being truthful to himself and to 
the country In view therefore of the following reso- 
lution by the A I C C explaining the Wardha state- 
ment, I advised that the only dignified and bra\e 
course for him was to resign fiom the Congress and 
attain freedom of action unhampered by lestnctions 
entailed by the Congress non-violence 

The A ICC has considered the statement issued by 
the Working Committee from Wardha on June 21, 1940 and 
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confirmed it The A ICC is of opinion that as explained! 
therein, while the Congress must continue to adhere strictly 
to the principle of non-violence in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, it is unable, m the present circumstances, to de- 
clare that the principle should be extended to free India’s 
national ^ defence 

The AICC desire to affirm that the Congress orga- 
nisation should continue to be conducted on the principle 
of non-violence and all Congress Volunteers are bound by 
their pledge to remain non-violent in the discharge of 
their duty and no Congress Volunteers’ organisation can be 
formed or maintained except on that basis Any other 
volunteers’ orgamsation for the purpose of self-defence with 
which Congressmen are associated must likewise adhere to 
non-violence 

I told him that there eame a time in every Con- 
gressman's life when /being a Congressman dragged 
him down that was when there was conflict between 
thought and aetio^ For the spring of non-violent 
action was non-violent thought If the latter was 
absent, the former had subjectively little or no value 
Therefore it was good for him, the Congress and the 
country that he should resign and mould his action 
from moment to moment as he thought pioper And 
by his action he would open the door foi those Con- 
gressmen to resign whose practice could not accord 
with their thought The Congress was conceived to 
be a non-violent and truthful organisation m which 
theie should be no place for those who could not 
honestly conform to these two conditions Strange as 
it might appear the practice of non-violence seemed 
more difficult than of truth For the fruits of un- 
truth were more nidetectible than those of violence 

My advice appealed to Shri Munshi And he 
has decided to accept it He will go because he could 
not be disloyal to the Congress he has so long served. 
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And it does not at all follow that his resignation 
means that from being a meek and mild man he sud- 
denly becomes a fierce man vowing vengeance on 
those whom he may consider to be opponents or that 
he becomes a communal anti-nationalist I have no 
doubt that for him every non-Hindu whose only home 
is India is as much Indian as a Hindu born and bred 
m India I congratulate him upon taking the step 
he will and I have every hope that his resignation 
from the Congress will enable him to utilise his facul- 
ties so as to make a decisive contribution towards the 
establishment of lasting peace m Bombay 
Munshi accepted Gandhiji’s advice and issued the 
following statement resigning from the Congress 

I had the benefit of detailed discussion wuth 
Gandhiji and many friends on the present situation 
m the country After mature deliberation, I feel 
that the interests of the country demand that with 
my views on the question of self-defence I should not 
continue any longer to be a member of tjie Congress 
Any other course would neither be honourable for 
me nor fair to the country or the Congress 

Gandhiji would not think of my offering satya- 
graha m the present uncertain and enfeebled condi- 
tion of my health I could not think of working a 
Peace Brigade m Bombay, not having the requisite 
spiritual strength At the same time to pursue any 
work other than that of helping to arrest the progress 
of the blood feud that is going on before one’s eyes is 
flying aw T ay from duty I feel that m the dark davs 
which lie ahead of India I would be of no use to the 
country unless I pursued the path of dutv m the light 
which God has been pleased to vouchsafe to me 

This decision has been rendered rather difficult 
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by the personal bond which subsists between Gan- 
dhiji and several leading Congressmen on the one 
hand and myself, but I would not be worthy of their 
confidence if I remained m the Congress with a 
mental reservation on the cardinal point of Congress 
faith as Gandhiji understands it My only satisfac- 
tion has been that Gandhiji, with his usual genero- 
sity, has helped me to reach a decision which is con- 
sistent wnth my own view as to the direction m which 
my immediate duty lies 


YI 

Munshi 7 s resignation marked the beginning of the 
Akhand Hindustan campaign with which his name became 
closely associated as the author and chief protagonist He 
saw the threat to the country’s integrity if the Muslim 
League was allowed to disrupt India's unity and if the 
communal riots went unchecked by organised self-defence 
‘India was one, is one and will remain one 7 , he declared 
from a hundred platforms all-over the country and sought 
to instil that faith m Akhand Hindustan into his country- 
men which alone, he felt, could he the antidote to the 
4 ghost 7 of Disruption and to the fear of those who would 
shrink back from fighting it 

If the cry of * Akhand Hindustan 7 gave a new 
strength to the wavering and helped to solidify the oppo- 
sition to the idea of vivisection of India, it was due prin- 
cipally to Munshi 7 s practically single-handed campaign 
against the growing monster And yet that spirit of 
valiant self-defence was mistaken for aggressive commu- 
nalism by several people All Bahadur Khan, a nationalist 
Muslim of Bombay, whose help too was sought by Munshi 
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m Ins move to organise an Akhand Hindustan Front, felt 
that Munshi s resignation fiom the Congress £ as judged 
m the light of argument given by you (Munshiji) is com- 
munal and* not national’ ‘ Yarn aetion has not weak- 
ened the Pakistan movement but has strengthened it This 
will increase the eommunal poison in society \ he said In 
his reply Munshi reiterated his nationalist convictions and 
wondered whether an attempt to close up the ranks of all 
those who believed m preseivmg Indian unity could be 
called a crime * 

Munshi J s campaign now directed itself into inspiring 
the people with a new civic sense and for eradicating 
the timidity m the people which India's age-long political 
sla\eiy had given them 

There is a general hunt after remedies for nots 
Many remedies are proposed, diseased, recommend- 
ed But there is only one remedy, without it, others 
are of no avail It is the possession and exercise of 
the civic sense by the ordinary citizen 
He preached the Manila of the Gita 'The Yogi is 
higher that the Ascetic ’ Resistance was the essence of 
individual or coiporate growth £ If one did not resist, 
one would become worse than a weed ’ He w r arned against 
appeasing the Disruptionists 

If anything will strengthen the Disruptionists, 
it will be the supineness and gullibility of those who 
stand for Akhand Hindustan The creed of Disrup- 
tion has thriven on appeasement so far, and unless 
Indians put their foot dowm, the country will be 
cleft into bits before we know r what is being done 
In words reminiscent of the prophets he appealed to 
the people to shed the Fear Complex 

Others try to overawe us, for we are willing 
to be overawed Get rid of the fear complex I be- 
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seech you Build your cities on the Vesuvius Plant 
your feet firmly Let your head touch the sky For, 
India has a message for the weary war-ridden world 
India cannot die, for you will save it « 

To those who mistook his campaign as an attempt at 
canalising Hindu group consciousness into communal ag- 
gressiveness he explained that Akhand Hindustan was not 
a political question, nor a religious one 

The unity and integrity of India is a vital neces- 
sity for the existence of all communities m the coun- 
try I oppose the vivisection of India because it 
negatives both the existence and the future of the 
Nation Akhand Hindustan is not a fiction It is a 
fact, woven out of racial, economic, and cultural 
unity of all Indians, strengthened by British rule 
and overwhelming popular strength; sanctified by 
tradition and faith 

In its international aspect, he pointed out, it was a 
fight against the absurdity of national sovereignty for a 
minority community when even m the larger international 
field the idea was proving its dangerous potentialities 


VII 

After conducting the campaign for a few weeks, 
Munshi wrote to Gandhiji giving a resume of the reactions 
of the country Gandhiji had earlier written to Munshi 
and acquainted him with some of the criticisms levelled 
against him m respect of his speeches Munshi laid bare 
his heart to Gandhiji and answered his critics thus 

I have duly leeeived youi letter I have also 
received extiaets from the letter of Shn Satish I 
am wntmg this, since you have desired me to do so 
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My present state of mmd can best be described 
m the, words of Bhartruhan — -TrfaTff ff'F SRT^T Midi 

> o- 'O 

If I am inactive I am misunderstood as one who is 
solely after making money If I undertake any acti- 
vity, I am asked why I am not doing the same m some 
other way If I refer to you as ‘revered’, then I am 
taken as your tool If I express my difference of opi- 
nion on the question of ‘non-violent resistance’, people 
insinuate that there must be some ulterior motive m 
my leaving ''the Congress on such a narrow difference 
of opinion Congress people believe I must observe 
all their restrictions and discipline, and at the same 
time, they do not" hesitate to take every step to show 
that I do not belong to the Congress The Hindu 
Mahasabha people are evidently happy about my 
views on Pakistan, but when I say that this is my 
only difference of opinion with the Congress, they 
believe that I am trying to revert back to the fold 
Rabid Muslims believe you to be the root of all evil 
and as such they look upon me as a poisonous reptile 
Nationalist Muslims and other friends, who think m 
terms of compromise, believe that my separation from 
the Congress has been the direct cause of the birth 
of the idea of Pakistan 

When I observed at Kanpur that ‘it is due to 
Gandhiji that we are able to hold our heads aloft to- 
day before the world’, one among the audience stood 
up and stated ‘ Gandhi ji has been the enemy of the 
country We are not here to hear him praised’ A 
Muslim youth of Lucknow stated * We do not want 
to hear Mr Munshi He wants to keep the Muslims 
under the heels of Hindus’ Both these persons walk- 
ed out of the meeting in anger There aie some 
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personal elements also involved m this Gilbertian 
situation 

Among my closest and intimate friends now left 
are Vallabhbhai and Kameshwardasji When I met 
Vallabhbhai, he was at a loss to decide as to whether 
he should act in terms of his spontaneous affection 
for me or merely maintain an attitude of silent 
reproach, implying ‘oh, fool, what have you done 
during the time I was just a little away from you?’ 
Whenever Birlaji meets me, he behaves with a sort 
of pathetre concern, as if I were virtually dead 
Lilavati is at her wits’ end, whether to protect me as 
a lioness would protect her cub or to feel concerned 
about my feeling since I have come out of the Con- 
gress and she has not 

I am caught, as it were, m a vortex — just a small 
feeble man of stunted stature — half ill and of weak 
eyes I felt a sense of security when I was under 
your kind sheltei Now I feel like an orphan 

But this time when I went to gaol, I had a leali- 
sation that I was moving away from what I con- 
ceived to be ' ti uth ’ — a complete identity of purpose 
in thought, word and action If I have to live per- 
petually under the fright of one or the other, I can 
hardly be myself When I fell ill, I decided that if I 
survived this illness, I must endeavour to search my 
true self Meanwhile, I was released unexpectedly 
There were riots in Dacca and Ahmedabad I had 
occasion to read your letter to Shn Bhogilal ' During 
the course of the last II years for the first time, I en- 
dea\ oured to search my ‘soul’ and m the process, I 
have landed mj self outside the Congress Since I 
speak out what I eonsidei to be true, I find it very 
difficult to fit m with the strait-jacket of other 
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people’s way of thinking This is just the beginning 
of my exile At least at this stage, I have courage 
enough to face both praise and calumny with a sense 
of equanimity I firmly believe that m whatever I 
am doing I am following the path of duty Perhaps, 
after sometime, I may lose this faith and strength 
There is no limit *to my w eakness Ultimately, I have 
to leave everything to God's will 

You will now* understand that the comments of 
Shn Satish have not pained me in the least I will 
now deal wuth the points raised by him 

I had naturally to talk on several occasions 
during my tom, and it has been extremely difficult 
to keep a xeeord or to remember what I said on a 
given occasion But I can assure you that at no stage 
have I stated or even mdireetlv hinted that my tour 
was inspired by you The real object of my tour was 
to cultivate those friends with whom I had corres- 
ponded and to know them better, as also to under- 
stand the state of mind of the people in general, and 
after all, those friends were all non-Congress men 
What earthly purpose would be served if I were to 
tell them that I have undertaken this tour at your 
instance ! 

Yes, when many of them told me that I should 
have raised this revolt within the Congress, I had to 
tell them clearly £ I had joined the Congress because 
of my attraction for Gandhiji and when a difference 
of opinion has developed and he has advised that it 
is proper for me to go out of the Congress I have 
done accordingly 3 

It is true that my speeches have offended the 
feelings of some of the Muslims Then feelings axe 
one-sided and unduly sensitive They can. do any- 
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thing m speak anything, and no one can say even real 
truth about them This is a form of blackmail which 
Hitler had developed m its deadliest form Why 
don’t these sensitive Muslim friends make an effort 
to explain the insolence exhibited and the poison emit- 
ted by the Muslim leaders at a public meeting a few 
days back* And just because oui friends experience a 
feeling of shock on hearing a Hindu saying something 
against the destructive attitude of the Muslims, 
should we remain silent i 

Since the time the Muslim papeis here have 
started making allegations against you, that®* you 
have sent me out of the prison to destroy the Muslims, 
I have been working very cautiously In spite of 
that, the belief persists and those who uphold the view 
maintain that Gandhiji is not so simple as to allow 
Munshi to leave the Congress and Munshi is not so 
naive as to leave the Congress for a very minor differ- 
ence of opinion There must be some hidden mean- 
ing behind it Quite a few are unable to appreciate 
as to why, instead of making allegations like either 
Khare or Nariman, I still go on admiring you Why 
should I still continue to say that Satyagraha is a 
great weapon for uplifting the individual ? Why did 
I not start my revolt within the Congress * If I have 
no intention to leave the Congress, why did I at the 
same time do so with your advice? Why do I still 
go on saying that, having regard to the existing posi- 
tion of the Congress, there can be no better policy than 
the one adopted by the Congress ? Why do I not 
become a member of the Hindu Mahasabha ? 

All these questions are often hurled at me and I 
have to answer them, and m the result, where there is 
lack of what Gita calls unbiassed objective perception. 
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it is presumed that there is some conspiracy 
between us two I am but a small particle hoverm g 
; n the firmament and you are directing the entire 
planetary system If by any act or speech I can 
remove this impression, I am willing to do whatever 
I am told Whatever be my personal opinion, I con- 
sider it my first duty to see that anything that I do 
does not affect your prestige and dignity m the least 
Coming to the last issue, I have said something 
to this effect 'If needs be, we shall take the helping 
hand of a friendly power We shall stand before the 
bar of the world — to ask for help, to avoid a cata- 
strophe, which would destroy the lives of 400 million 
people ’ I fail to understand what is wrong about 
this view, But I can very well understand that to 
some it may not be palatable You are a 'tremendous 
phenomenon ? Those who have the privilege to be 
under your sheltering care nurse a sort of illusion 
that their strength, capacity and love for freedom 
are limitless The real fact is that m spite of your 
instilling m us new vitality and strength, we are yet 
weak and delight nearly in verbal gestures At best, 
we go to jail and even when we have the hope that 
within a couple of months you will get us released, 
we have not proved our capacity to hold power m 
the provinces Howsoever fondly we may clmg to 
the belief that we can hold India as a nation and 
maintain its unity single-handed, it is difficult to 
sustain the belief m the same 

I definitely hold that India cannot do without 
the assistance of other countries Hence, when I join- 
ed the Congress, I had made the same clear to you 
in my letter Since then I have reiterated on various 
occasions my view 
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T am not one of those who have been, as it weie,. 
possessed by the idea of 'complete independence’. 
From a realistic point of view, I have always felt that 
it was difficult to attain Not only that, but Fhave 
considered it dangerous to instil this idea m a people 
who are weak There is no shame in enlisting the 
support of anothei powei — may be it is Butish to- 
da^ or some othei Power tomorrow — for preserving 
the nation’s unitv What is China doing to-day * Is 
she not taking Russia’s assistance 9 Does not England 
require similar assistance from others 9 The real 
tragedy does not lie m taking such assistance but m 
the fond belief that we can do without it 

The letter has become unduly long and I would 
like to be excused for having taken much of your- 
time I have written this m the hope that you must 
be receiving many such letters It is quite likely that 
my point of view may be wrong In that case I have 
never felt ashamed to acknowledge my mistake when 
discovered But to-day, my views are based on the 
experience, study and realisation of our weaknesses 
and the indelible imprint of the same m my heart 
Having attempted as best he could to keep the nation 
strong against the rising danger from within and disap- 
pointed m his effoits to effect a rapprochement between 
Indian Nationalism and Britain m his own humble sphere, 
Munshi could not see any advantage m the suggestions 
mooted m October 1941 that Congiess Ministries should re- 
turn to office The late S Satyamurti, for instance, 
strongly advocated such a leturn to office which they had 
vacated at the nation’s bidding Though Munshi con- 
sidered the 1939 lesignation 'an unfortunate piece of bar- 
len statesmanship’, he could not countenance any futile 
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move of co-operating vuth those who flouted such co-opera- 
tion m 1941 Section 93 Rule, the veto granted by L S, 
Amery to the Disruptiomsts, the filling of the Executive 
Council vuth anti-national elements were symptoms of an 
attitude of deliberately c losing of the door of co-operation 
to Nationalists Neither honour noi expediency pointed 
the way to a return to such servile co-operation m war 
effort To Munshi, office held no glamour when it held 
out no prospect of real service to the nation's progress 


VIII 

The war meanwhile had changed its complexion 
With the Germans knocking at the gates of Moscow and 
the Far Eastern situation getting critical, Munshi said 
"The wai is no longei a stiuggle for racial * or political 
domination but a world cataehsm which will alter the 
course of history ' He therefore pleaded that Britain 
should wm back India to willing co-operation and India 
should leview its polities m the light of the new conditions 
Very soon with Japan’s entry mto the wai and hex cap- 
ture of Rangoon, India was actually m the wai ‘This is 
no longer a war of ‘linpeiialism’ It lias become the war 
of freedom and of Indian mtegntv \ he pleaded and de- 
emed Bntain's slowness m moving to win India even when 
Indian soil was going to be the scene of battle 

The recognition of the changing nature of the war was 
reflected also m the Working Committee's resolution of 
January 1942 offering association m war effort if India 
weie guaranteed independence Munshi supported that 
resolution and looked foiwaid to prompt steps to ‘set up 
a plenary government of powei and strength in the 
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Centre’ and ‘converting the war into a successful crusade 
against totalitarianism’ That resolution passed at 
Wardha was a vindication of Munshi’s stand m regard to. 
the limitations of non-violence It was clear that many 
Congressmen had begun to think like him that non-violence 
could not be accepted by ordinary men for all times, parti- 
cularly when self-defence was involved 

In January 1942, suggestions were already afloat— 
there was no mistaking its Disruptiomst source — that a 
scheme of fifty-fifty representation to Muslims on the one 
hand and Hindus and others on the other in the Centre 
might be accepted by the Muslim League Munshi describ- 
ed it a ‘sinister scheme’ which could only be eontenaneed 
by men of loose thinking The increasing audacity of the 
Muslim League, raised to giddiest heights by Britain’s 
panicky Congressphobia, only increased his awareness of 
the double danger to India’s integrity, from within and 
without 

When the Cnpps Mission was announced m March, 
Munshi welcomed it heartily, not merely because of his 
confidence in Sir Stafford Cnpps, for whom, he said, de- 
mocracy was no imperialist slogan but a living faith His. 
friendliness and concern for India were readily recognised 
by Munshi, unlike those who were only too ready to de- 
nounce him m advance as just another agent of Churchill 
Sir Stafford’s personal sincerity and the international 
conditions which actuated the Cnpps’ offer were enough 
grounds for Munshi to plead 

If Sir Stafford’s is an honest and bona fide 
attempt at friendship, it must not be allowed to fail 
The offer may be little What we want may be very 
much more But the spirit of camaraderie forged 
by the new friendship, 1 / achieved, will adjust con- 
stitutional properties under happier auspices 
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When the offer was known, Munshi was quick to recog- 
nise its defects He described it as ‘illogical in the ex- 
treme’ But he admitted its bona ftdes and urged 

We want both integrity and freedom If the 
choice has to be made, — I hope the nation won’t be 
put to it — the way before it is clear It should choose 
integrity \o freedom, waiting for a better chance of 
attaining both For, without integrity for India 
there is no freedom 

When at last the Mission failed, he called it £ a first 
class catastrophe for the cause of democracy all the world 
over’ That catastrophe and the resultant frustration 
led some like Rajaji into supporting the claim of the Mus- 
lim League for Pakistan Even at the tune of the Cripps 
offei, Munshi could understand Rajap, the realist, get- 
ting embittered by the unending period ot negation winch 
the Congress policy involved When the A I C C hv an 
overwhelming majority threw* out the Rajap resolution 
and passed Jagat Naiam Lai’s resolution formally assert- 
ing the integrity of the country, none was gladder than 
the protagonist of Akhand Hindustan The country w*as 
m no mood to hear of the counsel for vivisection 

Settlement at any puce, and a ‘national’ govern- 
ment at the Centie were now* fast becoming a fetish wuth 
some sections of opinion Munshi consistently argued that 
the preservation of national mtegntv was more important 
than the fiction of a national government which was then 
impossible except on the basis of a virtual surrender to 
the disruptiomst claims of the Muslim League 

In the Quit India resolution and the fi bureaucratic 
blitzkrieg’ against the movement, Munshi found an un- 
necessary conflict forced on India bv Bntish intransigence 
And he warned 

Indians can be easily repressed, thev cannot be 
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turned into friends by coercion A policy of repres- 
sion is highly dangerous to the United Kingdom as 
also to India 

As one of the few leaders free to organise public opi- 
nion outside the Congress m favour of the national cause, 
Munshi did invaluable service He went about from one 
corner of the country to another to defenft Congressmen 
from the tentacles of bureaucratic tyranny 

When again Gandhiji went on fast and the nation 
was waiting with bated breath for some act of divine inter- 
vention that would save the Mahatma once again for the 
nation, Munshi was one of those who organised the 
Leaders’ Conference to demand the release of Gandhiji 
They voiced the nation’s demand, which could take an 
articulate form only through an assembly of all the lead- 
ing public men of India outside the jails It cannot be 
denied that the Conference, which was attended by prac- 
tically the leaders of all parties and communities, focussed 
world attention to the callousness to which the Linlithgow 
regime had descended under Amery’s direction, and rallied 
the v hole nation m support of Gandhiji ’s stand 

In March 1945, Dr Khan Saheb, leader of the Con- 
gress Party in the NVF Province accepted the premier- 
ship, v ith the consent of Gandhiji This return to office 
for the first time after 1939, and the emphatic declaration 
of Gandhiji that mass civil disobedience had been given up, 
pointed to lesummg the thread of co-operation snapped m 
November 1939 Munshi saw m it a gleam of hope that 
the country was at last coming out of the woods and re- 
iterated his firm conviction that the surest way to improve 
the Indo-Bntish relations was to implement the Act of 
1935 to its full implications during the war, leaving its 
modifications to the post-war period He considered that 
the release of the Working Committee members, the resto- 
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lation of provincial ministries and the inauguration of 
the Federal part of the Act were the essential steps to be 
taken forthwith 

"When m April the Sapru Committee appointed by the 
non-party leaders published then recommendations, 
Munshi whole-heartedly supported the proposals for the* 
restoration of provincial autonomy and the fuller imple- 
mentation of the 1935 Act 


IX 


With the defeat of Germany m 1945, the world situa- 
tion crystallised into a new' shape Munshi saw' the grow- 
ing conflict between Russian and Butish spheres of influ- 
ence, and pleaded for a new' British Commonwealth includ- 
ing India, Burma and Ceylon He saw' m Indian and other 
Asian nationalisms the leal force which stood between the 
masses of Asia and Communism and felt that the emer- 
gence of such a British Commonwealth of Nations could 
alone prevent the rising power of Russia as w'ell as another 
world conflict 

The Wavell Offer too was welcomed by Munshi as 
another chance to cement the relations between India and 
Britain whose lot had been cast together by history But 
when the Simla Conference, held oil the basis of the Wavell 
Plan failed, Munshi realised that m spite of the failure 
Nationalism gained a fresh triumph and the British Gov- 
ernment was at last being forced to come down from the 
fence 

The Labour victory at the Butish general elections 
encouraged Munshi to hope that the Labour Party with 
its avowed sympathy for Indian aspirations, faced as it 
was with the choice of wooing India into comradeship or 
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throwing her mto the amis of the anti-British world, would 
bring about a revolutionary change m Indo-British rela- 
tions 

The Congress was slowly returning to constitutional 
activities and power, and naturally many eyes turned to 
Munshi the ex-Home Minister But he knew his limita- 
tions His resignation from the Congress had been mis- 
understood and ambitious rivals had created a wall of pre- 
judice against him His advocacy of Akhand Hindustan 
was nowr brought into service to represent that he was not 
a nationalist 

But tw’o men knew him well, Gandhiji and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel They w r ere waiting for an opportunity 
to utilise his services m the nation’s cause But Munshi 
was firm 4 1 will not come into the Congress by the back 
door 1 , one of the diary notes of his conversation records 
* I will eo me back only if I can do so as honourably as I 
went out The w'orld does not know r that Bapu asked me 
to go out of the Congress I w'lll not come back for the 
elections, if I do so, mv usefulness to the country will 
Suffer 1 

On one thing, however, he was film He did not want 
to go back to the provincial field He was pressed to re- 
join the Congress m ordei to defeat the prejudice created 
agamst him He had, however, made up his mind Unless 
GandhijCs advice w'as forthcoming, he would not jom 

In October 1945 *the leaders of the Bombay Provincial 
Oongiess Committee wanted him to be nominated for the 
Central Assembly fiom Bomba} At night Sardar Patel’s 
message came that he should apply for being nominated 
'I walked about m the compound foi some tune I tried 
to conquer uxga and dwesha I surrendered' myself to God 
The reply came — I should not rejom unless Gandhiji ap- 
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proves’, reads his diary for the 22nd October 1945. He 
then sent the following telegram to Sardar Patel 

Your kind letter Noted advice Patil just tele- 
phoned he and Bombay friends very keen I should 
stand for Assembly and have consulted you When I 
left Congress under Bapu’s advice I had taken it as 
God’s will I will again take it God’s will that I 
should resume my services inside the Congress if 
Bapu sends approval of my proposed step with Patil 
or by wire 

In one of his Gujarati letters to Sardar Patel, Munshi 
■wrote: 

I lead your affectionate letter with care I 
know how great is the confidence Bapu and you place 
m me, and also the goodwill which both of you bear 
towards me I am bound to you for ever 

I accepted Bapu’s advice and left the Congiess 
I thought it was God’s will I was therefore m no* 
hurry to return to the Congress and am not m a 
hurry now I can only be useful to the Congress if 
I return to it as honourably as I went out 

In 1928 when I eame close to you m the Bardoli 
affair I broke all my old political contacts though 
they were highly beneficial I delighted in breaking 
them When in 1930, after the Dandi March, I join- 
ed the Congress, it was to go to jail m search of my 
ideals Whatever I did thereafter, you fully know 
I did all I eould for the cause even after I parted 
from the Congress I felt that God was putting me 
on trial, and I submitted Even when out of the 
Congress, I am now doing all I can for it and will 
continue to do so 

But I do not think my usefulness to the Congress 
will increase by my being a four anna member On 
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the contrary I smell taga in the step, as if I am a 
suppliant for some benefit from the Congiess I will 
do for the country all 1 can I shall serve the Con- 
gress as best as I can And so long as you two aie 
there, I can ha\e no joy higher than being worthy 
of your confidence But I am not convinced that the 
Congress will be benefited by my rejoining it I am, 
therefore, not suie whether it is my dharma to rejoin 
it Nothing is lost by a little delay We shall settle 
the matter m consultation, you Bapu and me’ 7 
These were the days of spmtual doubts for Munshi 
His diary again and again seeks mandate from above 

By the beginning of 1946 the situation m the country 
had undeigone a vast change The victory of the Laboui 
Pait> and the utterances of its leadeis left no doubt that 
Labour intended to implement its pledges to India The 
transfer of power could no longer be delayed In the 
debt ate and difficult negotiations ahead, the sei vices of 
Munshi were impel atively necessary The issue on which 
Munshi had left the Congiess was no longei alive, and he 
had no differences with the policy of the Congress Many 
friends lequested him to rejoin the national oiganisation 
which he did after writing the following lettei to Gandhiji 
making his position clear 

In t Octobei last, fi lends from the Bombay Pio\m- 
oial Congress Committee had iecommended me as a 
candidate foi the Central Assembly and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai had accepted the leeommen elation subject 
to a oiu appio\al At the time vou weie good enough 
to achise me not to stand as it w’as not m mv mteiest 
Now many fi lends lia\e pointed out to me that at this 
ontieal time it is mv duty at least to lesume mv 
membeiship of the Congiess as a foui-anna membei 
I left the Congiess m 1941 under aoui advice 
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Mv views tendered it necessai \ To quote >our 
words, I eould not be disloyal to the Congress which 
I had so long served Since then I have tried to serve 
the Congress and the country from outside to the 
best of my ability And nothing has been more grati- 
fying than that during these vears I have had the 
good fortune to retain both your confidence and 
interest in me 

The coming months 'will see a trial of strength 
for the Nation And I have no differences left with 
the present policy of the Congress 

I have, theiefoie, thought over the conversation 
we had last night and J have decided to accept vour 
advice to resume my membership ot the Congress 
Soon aftei, Pandit Javvahai lal Nehiu appointed 
Munshi on the Expeits Committee of the Congress foi do- 
ing the spade work m connection with the Constituent 
Assembly In the elections to the Constituent Assemhlv 
he was elected from Bombay The lone tiail was over and 
he was back again in the counsels ot the Congress 
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THE HYDERABAD INTERLUDE 
I 

The Mountbatten Plan, while partitioning the country 
and transferring power to two Dominions on 15th August,, 
1947, did not solve the problem of the princely states which 
occupied over half a million square miles Under the 
June 3rd Plan, the paramountey of the British Crown 
over the States would be withdrawn and the States would 
be free to accede either to India or to Pakistan, or to come 
to particular political arrangements with them This was 
almost a constitutional invitation to the five hundred odd 
States to assert their independence Prophets of gloom 
were not wanting who predicted that the ship of Indian 
freedom would foundei on the rocks of princely intransi- 
gence 

Before the actual transfer of power, Lord Mount- 
batten held a series of conferences with the leaders of the 
Congress and the Muslim League As a result, a new 
department called the States Department (to distinguish 
it from the old Political Department) was set up with 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as Minister m charge for India 
and Abdur Rab Nishtar as his counterpart m Pakistan to 
deal with the problem of the States Sardar ? s first act 
was to appeal to the rulers of all States within or conti- 
guous to India to accede to the Dominion of India on 
Defence, External Affairs and Communications, without 
any other commitments, financial or otherwise With the 
co-operation of Lord Mountbatten, the active assistance of 
Y P Menon who became the Secretary of the States Minis- 
try, Sardar was able to prevail upon the large majority 
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of the Indian rulers and by 15th August 1947 all the 
States, withm or contiguous to India, had acceded to the 
Dominion of India There were three exceptions — Juna- 
gadh, Jammu and Kashmir, and Hyderabad 

Hyderabad, with its area oi 82,689 square miles, was 
the largest state m India The population was 85 per cent 
Hindu and 15 per cent Muslim, but the Civil Service, 
Police and Military were virtually the close preserve of 
this 15 per cent minority The Nizam, Mir Osman Ah 
Khan, had, ever sm<e the question of Indian freedom en- 
tered the lealm of reality, been dreaming of independ- 
ence He had tued hard foi this position being conceded 
by His Majesty s Government But his requests had been 
turned down Shortly after the announcement of the 
Mountbatten Plan, he issued a firman statin" that he would 
not send representatives to the Constituent Assembly of 
eithei India or Pakistan and that he would assume the 
status of an independent soveieign after 15th AugUst 1947 
It may be mentioned heie that none of Ins ancestors had 
ever enjoyed independence m the earlier >ears they were 
subservient to the Moghul Emperor, m later years 
they were no more than the vassals of the British 

Hyderabad’s refusal to accede to the Indian Domi- 
nion was viewed with dismay throughout the country The 
geographical position of the State was such that it could 
cut across the integrity of India Moreover at this time 
a fanatical communal organisation w T as dominating the 
Hyderabad Government and terrorising the Hindu popu- 
lation This was the Ittehad-ul-Mushmeen, a replica of the 
All-India Muslim League with an even more aggressive 
communal bias The President of the Ittehad was one 
Kasim Razvi an obscure lawyei with a fanatical hatred of 
Hindus He had built up a group of stoim-tioopeis call- 
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e<l the Razakars and they had, m the confusion following 
the conclusion of the Second World War and the transfer 
of power, managed to obtain a large quantity of arms and 
ammunition 

The Indian Cabinet and Lord Mountbatten were an- 
xious that the Hyderabad pioblem should be settled peace- 
fully The Nizam had as his constitutional adviser, Sir 
Walter Monekton, an eminent King’s Counsel and an inti- 
mate friend of Loid Mountbatten A series of negotia- 
tions took place into which it uoulcl be tedious to go into 
any detail Ultimately when it was known that the Nizam 
would not accede to India under any circumstances and 
as a last step to save communal peace m South India, 
Sardar and the Indian Cabinet agreed to sign a Standstill 
Agreement with Hyderabad It may be mentioned that 
Sardai had refused to sign a Standstill Agreement with any 
State unless the ruler acceded to the Dominion of India 
An exception was made in the ease of Hyderabad This 
Standstill Agreement which would be m force for a period 
of one year would continue all the existing arrangements 
(other than Paiamountcy) between India and Hyderabad 
until new arrangements weie made One of the clauses 
of the Agreement stipulated that each Government should 
send an Agent-General to the other 

Even this Agreement was not signed m the normal 
course and without a touch of melodrama The Hyder- 
abad delegation, headed by Sir Walter Monekton, had to 
resign after unruly demonstrations by Razakars A new 
delegation consisting of Razvi’s nominees was appointed 
and, though it had to accept the Agreement as finalised by 
Sir Walter Monekton ’s team, Razvi could announce that 
the Agreement had been signed by a purely Hydembadi 
delegation 
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At this time, the Nawab of Chhatari, who had been 
the Prime Minister of Hyderabad throughout the nego- 
tiations leading to the Standstill Agreement, resigned and 
the Nizam appointed m his stead Mir Laik All, a friend 
and supporter of Kasim Razvi A prominent member of 
the new Hyderabad Cabinet was Nawab Mom Nawaz Jung, 
brother-in-law of Laik All and an ardent follower of the 
Ittehad These three were the arbiters of Hyderabad’s 
destinies during those fateful ten months culminating m 
the Police Action 


II 

The post of Agent-General m Hyderabad was offered 
to Munshi by Sardar Patel when he met him in the third 
wreek of December 1947 m the honse of a common friend 
Munshi was completely taken by surprise and he replied 
that he would have to consult Gandhiji on the pomt He 
stipulated two conditions First that if at all he went, 
it would be as a member of the Constituent Assembly and 
secondly that he would accept no salary Sardar agreed to 
both conditions 

The same evening Munshi met Gandhiji The latter 
not only approved of Munshi 7 s going over to Hyderabad 
but strongly urged him to go “It is not merely a com- 
mission, it is your dliarma,” said Gandhiji % But Munshi 
protested, “The job is difficult 77 “I know 75 , replied the 
Mahatma, “the job is difficult, but you will not fail If 
men like you hesitate to undertake this work, how are we 
to make any progress ^ 77 Gandhiji admitted that the Razvi 
group might not like Munshi, hut that, he added, should 
make no difference He also approved of Munshi 7 s deci- 
sion not to take any salary 
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The next day Mnnshi left foi Bombay still undecided 
about the offer But the day after he reached Bombay, 
Sardai’s voice came to him over the phone from Delhi 
“When are you going to Hyderabad’” Munshi tried to 
explain that he had arrived in Bombay only the previous 
day and was still somewhat undecided Sardar, however, 
cut him short “You must go to Hyderabad without delay 
Why not come to Delhi tomorrow morning and settle 
everything’” 

Munshi arrived m Delhi and found that Sardar was 
determined to send him to Hyderabad The appointment 
was announced on 25th December It was tentatively de- 
cided that Munshi should reach Hyderabad by the 5th 
January, though all arrangements were more or less com- 
pletely nebulous In fact when he asked for his staff, the 
Secretary of the State Ministry, V P Menon told Munshi 
that the Go\ eminent of India could not spare more than 
one officer and that Munshi would have to find out the 
lest for himself Munshi, however, was able to gather 
aiound him the nucleus of his staff 

Munshi ’s appointment was widely welcomed m the 
country Lord Mountbatten congratulated him, remark- 
ing that the job was for a front-rank politician Before 
leaving for Bombay, Munshi saw Gandhiji again who said, 
‘ k I want you to promise me that you will exercise your ut- 
most skill m order to bring about a settlement ” Munshi 
pionnsed but asked as to whethei the negotiations should 
last interminably Gandhiji laughed and replied, “Shall 
we say for three or four months’” Munshi persisted 
“And if they fail, what then’” “There would be no al- 
ternative but to bring things to an end,” was Gandhiji’s 
cryptic reply 

Munshi had no illusions about the delicate and diffi- 
cult task that lay ahead of him m Hyderabad In fact 
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when friends gathered to congratulate him at Bombay, he 
said, “Do not give me your congratulations I want your 
prayers”. 

Munshi ’s forebodings were justified for trouble had 
started even before he reached Hyderabad. Some mem- 
bers of his staff, who had gone in advance, found that no 
arrangement had been made by the Nizam’s Government 
to provide accommodation to India’s Agent-General So 
the staff went and occupied the Bolarum Residency The 
Nizam demanded that the Residency should be vacated 
immediately and messages began to fly between Delhi and 
Hyderabad. The Nizam was adamant that the Agent- 
General should not stay in the Residency for even a day 
and proposed lhat he should stay as a temporary guest of 
Laik All, who had become the Nizam’s Prime Minister 
Ultimately it was agreed that the Agent-General should 
occupy the Residency for about ten days and then shift to 
the Deccan House which was the residence of the General 
commanding the Indian Army m Hyderabad As the 
General was still occupying the Deccan House, it was not 
possible to install the Agent-General there immediately on 
his arrival Munshi renamed the Deccan House as Dak- 
klnna Sadan 

The trouble about residence did not end here Munshi 
was now offered for his town residence one of the two 
houses, Greenland and Rockland, situated withm the city 
proper Munshi inspected the two buildings and selected 
Rockland to which Laik All agreed It was now the turn 
of the Nizam to raise objections Every Friday on his 
way to the mosque he would have to pass by Rockland and 
the possibility of his ‘exalted’ eyes resting even for a fleet- 
ing moment on the Indian tricolour was unthinkable r 
Laik All now asked Munshi, after due apologies, to select 
another house But Munshi refused on the very cogent 
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ground that the Nizam's Government had first offered the 
building and then accepted his choice However, differ- 
ences on this point were nevei fully resolved till every 
buiidmg m Hyderabad was displaying the Indian tri- 
colour 

As soon as Munshi ’s appointment was announced, the 
Nizam proposed that the Agents-General should concern 
themselves only with matteis relating to tiade and com- 
merce But the Government of India pointed out the rele- 
vant section of the Standstill Agxeement m which it was 
stipulated that the appointments were intended for the 
better execution of the Agxeement and that the Agents- 
General were entitled to every facility for the proper dis- 
charge of their duties 

The Government of Hyderabad then raised the ques- 
tion of the ceiemomals to be observed on the occasion of 
the assumption of charge by the Agents-Genei al It was 
dear that then pm pose was to legard the Government of 
India as an equal and to treat the exchange of Agents- 
Genei al in the same wav as the exchange of Ambassadors 
between two independent countnes The Government of 
India pi evented this 

Munshi had instructed his officers to invite the lead- 
ing citizens of Hvdeiabad to an ‘At Home 5 on 5th 
Januai y, 1948, the day of his ai rival m Hyderabad and to 
anange a dmnei party the same night for Laik All and his 
colleagues Immediately on his amval at Hyderabad, 
Munshi w'as requested bv Laik All to cancel both the func- 
tions As the imitations had alieadv been issued, it w T as 
not possible to oblige Laik All Ultimately it was ananged 
that both the functions would be held at the Bolarum 
.Residency, the temporal y residence of Munshi The 
dinner which Munshi was to have given to the members of 
the Hyderabad Cabinet was to be tieatecl as Laik All’s 
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welcome dinner to Munshi Tins incident by itself is in- 
significant, but it shows alike the capacity of Laik Ah to 
take affront at the slightest provocation and his eagerness 
to see that the independence of Hyderabad should not be 
jeopardised even by implication 

The task that confronted Munshi was both delicate 
and difficult It was his job to see that the Standstill 
Agreement was implemented hv the Government of 
Hyderabad He had also to see if by personal contact and 
discussion he could peisuade the Nizam and his Advisers 
either to accede to the Indian Union or to introduce res- 
ponsible government in the State He w’as expected to 
bring a lay of hope to the nnn-Bazakar elements, parti- 
culaily the Hindus and that section of the Muslims which 
did not follow the lead of the Ittehad He had to keep the 
Government of India posted wuth full information about 
the activities of the Government of Hvdeiabad, as well as 
of the Razakars so that any attempt to build up the mili- 
tary strength of the State might be thvvaited m time He 
had also to keep the Government of India informed about 
the political conditions m the State No wonder, there- 
fore, that one newspaper called him the advance guard 
of the Indian Army in Hyderabad and a brilliant colum- 
nist went to the extent of saying that ‘Munshi has been 
chosen to be the Trojan Horse m the seige of Hyderabad 7 


III 

That the task ahead of him was no bed of loses was 
bi ought home to Munshi no sooner than he had set foot 
m the State The trinity which was ruling the destinies 
of Hyderabad at the time, Mir Laik All, Nawab Mom 
Nawaz Jung and Kasim Razvi, made no secret of their 
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hostility to Munshi The Ittehad press was uniformly 
hostile to him A few days after his arrival, Munshi at a 
public reception compared the Nizam to Akbar in the hope 
that the comparison would be flattering The Ittehad press 
was furious because the Nizam, who was supposed to be 
the head of an Islamic State, had been compared to Akbar 
who, according to them, was not a true Muslim Again, 
at his first press conference, Munshi had avowed that he 
had come to win the heart of the Nizam if the latter allow- 
ed him to do so This statement was seized upon by the 
Ittehad press who asked, ‘who is Munshi to talk of 
winning the heart of the Ala Hazrat ? ’ Ala Hazrat was 
how the Ittehad press referred to the Nizam 

The hostility of the Ittehad press was not the only 
obstacle confronting Munshi Whenever he came out of 
his house, he was either preceded or followed by the Raza- 
kars singing ‘Nizam, ke kadmm pe Nehru ko jhuka 
denge, Patel-MunsJn ko kabron me gad denge (‘We 
shall force Nehru to bow low at the feet of the Nizam , we 
shall bury Patel and Munshi in their graves ’) Young 
Razakars selling newspapers at street corners would shout 
whenever they saw Munshi ’s car with the Indian tricolour 
‘Latest news, Sardar Patel dead One anna ’ It was 
really a war of nerves against India’s Agent-General 

The Laik All Government also decided to isolate 
Munshi V P Menon in his ‘Story of the Integration of 
Indian States’ refers to this and says 

While the relations of the Government of India with 
the Nizam’s Agent-General m Delhi (Nawab Zain 
Yar Jung) were cordial, Munshi was treated with 
definite hostility by the Government of Hyderabad 
and his relations with them were extremely strained 
Because of the suspicion with which he was viewed by 
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the Government of Hyderabad, he was virtually a 
prisoner in his own house 

The only persons wuth w^honi Munshi was allowed to 
keep contact w r ere Laik All and Mom Nawaz Jung As an 
example of the extent to which the Nizam’s Government 
was determined to isolate him may be cited the case of Col 
Wagrey, one of the leading medical practitioners of the 
State Munshi was keeping indifferent health and Col 
Wagrey used to come and treat him Soon they became 
good friends This came to the ears of the Hyderabad 
Government and Wagrey was dismissed from service and 
he left Hyderabad Soon after, Munshi tried to get an able 
physician of Hyderabad but, despite several phone calls, 
the physician refused to call on Munshi, evidently he 
thought discretion the better part of valour Munshi was 
then looked after by Dr M G Naidu, (the husband of 
Mrs Sarojmi Naidu) w T ho had, due to old age, given up 
medical practice several years previously 

There were quite a few Muslim leaders m Hydera- 
bad, including members of the Nizam’s entourage, who had 
faith m Munshi but none of them dared to meet 
him Nawab Manzoor Jung used to visit Munshi 
frequently and to introduce his friends to him The Nizam, 
no doubt under pressure from Laik All and the Razakars, 
discouraged Manzoor Jung from visiting Kmg Kothi, the 
Nizam’s palace Shoebullah Khan, Editor of Imroze , a 
friend of Manzoor Jung, was murdered by the Razakars for 
his trenchant criticism of their activities 

Nawab Hosh Yar Jung, a courtier and great favourite- 
of the Nizam, used to visit Munshi surreptitiously, some- 
times at midnight and incognito Hosh Yar Jung was a 
man with vision who wanted to save Hyderabad from 
difficulties Once he asked Munshi whether he would 
accept an invitation to dinner with the Nizam Munshi 
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agreed and Hosh Yar Jung suggested to His Exalted High- 
ness that Munshi might be invited Hosh had accounted 
without Laik All, who immediately protested, “Munshi is 
a dangerous man, it is no use meeting him” Hosh, as a 
finished courtier, immediately retorted “Does Ala Hazrat 
realise what the Nawab Sahib is insinuating? He means 
to say Ala Hazrat is so weak and lacking m intelligence that 
if he were to talk to Munshi even on a eeiemomal occasion, 
he would immediately lose his senses and do what Munshi 
tells him to do What a ti lbute to Ala Hazrat 1 ’ ’ But Laik 
Ah was able to turn the tables against Hosh Yar Jung and 
the invitation was nevei sent 

In fact Munshi paid the Nizam his first official and 
formal visit on assuming charge as Agent-General and 
could never meet him again until the afternoon of 17th 
September, the day before the Indian Army entered the 
city — the same evening the nervous voice of the Nizam 
came over the radio and referred to ‘my friend Mr 
Munshi ’ 

It uas m this atmosphere that Munshi had to carry 
on his mission While the negotiations were going on m 
Delhi for the conclusion of the Standstill Agreement, the 
Government of Hyderabad had sent El Edroos, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the State Poiees, to purchase arms 
and ammunition from Czechoslavakia The States Ministry 
had come to know about this and Lord Mountbatten had 
pointed out the impropriety of the Hyderabad Government 
purchasing aims fiom a foreign power The Nawab of 
Chhatan, then Pnme Minister of Hyderabad, had promis- 
ed to cancel the order, but Munshi found on his arrival that 
the order had not been cancelled 

Another piece of information which Munshi found out 
was reallv staggering Ghulam Mohammad was then the 
Finance Minister of Pakistan and Laik All was at one time 
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his protege The Government of Hyderabad had trans- 
ferred Rs 20 erores worth of Government of India secu- 
rities as a loan to the Government of Pakistan. 

The Standstill Agreement had stipulated the with- 
drawal of Indian troops from the Hv derabad State and the 
Nizam’s Government had been insisting on the speed> im- 
plementation of this withdrawal Munshi brought to the 
notice of the Government of India that there were large 
quantities of army stores lying m Hyderabad vrhieh were 
guarded only by chaukidars The Government of India 
accepted Munshi ’s proposal and issued orders that the 
withdrawal of stores and the withdrawal of the remainder 
of the army from Hyderabad should be co-ordinated in 
such a way as to have no stores behind without adequate 
protection 


IV 

Even before his aruval at IIv derabad, Munshi had 
heard about the atrocities of the Razakars who were terro- 
rising not only the Hindu population but even those Mus- 
lims who did not toe their line He was determined to find 
out the actual facts and report them to the Government of 
India With the permission of Laik All and accompanied 
by a high Police official, he set out on a tour of the State 
His tour had been announced m the papers and Hindu 
leaders from all over the State had invited him to visit 
their particular towns and villages and Munshi agreed 
He was, therefore, sui prised when, during a trip covering 
about 200 miles, he did not come across a single Hindu 
Only at one place did the Nizam V Police pioduee a trem- 
bling Hindu who complained of Razakar activities 
Munshi, however, found out the reason for this strange boy- 
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fotf when he saw an athance part\ of Razakais piecedmg 
him After Ins return to Seeundei abaci, several Hindu 
leaders came and told him that the people had been 
sternly warned by the Razakars that, if they w r ere to be 
found anywhere near the route by which Munshi was pass- 
ing, they would receive short shrift 

Baulked in his personal search for collecting authentic 
news, Munshi had to build up a machinery for gathering 
information He pressed into service some of the journa- 
lists in Hyderabad, notably the representatives of the Asso- 
ciated Press of India and the United Press of India, as well 
as the local correspondent of the Hindu Some of the 
leaders of the Arya Samaj and of the State Congress like 
Ramaehan and B Ramakrishna Rao were of great help to 
Munshi m this task Whenever he received a report on 
any atrocities committed by the Razakars, he would get the 
facts verified by one or the other of these personal friends 
At his suggestion, the Pleaders’ Protest Committee of 
Hyderabad foimed a vigilant sub-committee which was 
entrusted with the task of collecting authentic and first 
hand information about the misdeeds of the Razakars 
Munshi had a series of discussions with Laik All and 
Nawab Mom Nawaz Jung with a view to impressing on 
them the imperative necessity of curbing the lawless acti- 
vities of the Razakars Both of them insisted that the re- 
ports of the atrocities were highly exaggerated or complete- 
ly imaginary They advanced the strange plea that the 
Ittehad had precipitated itself into being because of the 
apprehension of the Muslims m Hyderabad that their lives 
were m danger The Razakars were patriotic people who 
went to the rescue of harmless Muslims and they were 
harassed by the Communists' It was quite clear that the 
Laik All cabinet either would not, or could not, take any 
action against the Razakars Continuous discussions were 
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also held to explore the possibilities of carrying out the 
provisions of the Standstill Agreement As V P Menon 
puts it in his 4 Story of the Integration of Indian States’, 
nothing came out of these discussions m the course of 
which, however, it became apparent that Laik All’s aim 
was not the fulfilment of the Agreement, but the enlarge- 
ment of its scope 

In fact, hardly had the ink on the Standstill Agree- 
ment been dried before the Nizam’s Government issued two 
ordinances m quick succession The first imposed restric- 
tions on the export of all precious metal from Hyderabad 
to India # The second declared Indian currency to be not 
legal tender m the State The Government of India pro- 
tested that these two ordinances were violations of the 
Standstill Agreement But the Hyderabad Government 
took up an intransigent attitude 

It was against this background that Munshi went to 
Delhi m the last week of January, 1948 Laik All and 
Mom Nawaz Jung also went to Delhi at the same time and 
had a talk with Sardar and V P Menon 

The discussions could not be continued because of 
Oandhiji’s assassination on the evening of the 30th 
January Laik All and Mom Nawaz Jung subsequently re- 
turned to Hyderabad Munshi had some lengthy discus- 
sions with Sardar, who indicated to him the line that 
was to be adopted Since the Nizam’s Government had 
failed to observe the terms of the Standstill Agreement, it 
was no use discussing its implications Sardar asked 
Munshi to concentrate on negotiating a permanent settle- 
ment on the basis of the grant, of responsible government m 
the State or of accession to the Indian Union 

The visit to Delhi brought about no change m the 
situation m Hyderabad Razvi threw all restraint to the 
winds and indulged m most objectionable speeches 
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calculated to inflame passions both inside and outside the 
State lie and his folkmeis bioke up a public meeting to be 
held m the Nizam’s College ground to mourn the death of 
Gandhiji In one speech he charged the Government of 
India vith supplying arms and ammunitions sui reptitious- 
]y to the Hindus of Hyderabad In another he appealed for 
five lakhs of volunteeis to be the liberators of the Muslims 
of India from the yoke of the Indian Union 

Soon after Gandhiji ’s death, it had been decided at 
Delhi that his ashes should be distributed for ceremonial 
immersion m the diffeient riveis of India at places held 
sacred Accordingly, a portion of the ashes brought 
to Hyderabad for immersion m the sangam, the confluence 
of two rivers Despite the hostile attitude of the Laik AH 
Ministry and the blandishment of the Razakars, the citizens 
of Hyderabad, both Hindus and Muslims, joined the pro- 
cession and for the first time Hyderabad saw scenes of 
fraternization between Hindus and Muslims and heard 
shouts of * Gandhi ji-ki-jai* and chants of Gandhiji ’s 
favourite hymn 

The very same night Munshi continued his inter- 
minable discussions vith Laik All As Munshi was coming 
out of the house at midnight, Laik All said * c Munshi, you 
are always worrying yourself about Hyderabad Why 
don’t you relax ^ Why don’t you sometimes come to the 
Club 2” 

U I am not a club-going man,” replied Munshi 
‘ * Ai e you not fond of bridge 

“I set myself against learning to play bridge years 
ago , I have no time for it ” 

Laik All ’s eyes were a humorous twinkle as he asked * 

* 6 Don’t you like the company of womens” 

“Women f Oh yes But one is as much as I 
manage m one life ” 


can 
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Laik Ah was taken aback, but with a smile he said 
“I would like to throw you out of this window M 

But Munshi had the last word 4 4 If you want to do 
that, do it now This is the onlj occasion when the 
hundred thousand people who followed Gandhip’s ashes to 
the sangam are likely to follow’ my funeral 


V 

Munshi staited fresh negotiations with Laik All which 
lasted up to March Laik All agreed to Munshi ’s sugges- 
tion that they should shehe the discussion on the Stand- 
still Agreement, and w’ork out a formula for a permanent 
settlement However, Laik All’s idea of settlement, if 
accepted, would have meant the virtual independence of 
Hyderabad He refused to cede to the Union any control 
over the Hyderabad army He insisted that Hyderabad 
must be free to pass its own laws with regard to citizen- 
ship, natuialisation and aliens Hyderabad should also 
have the right to appoint agents m foreign countries, of 
trading freely and of making its own exchange regulations 
The State should also have the right to enter into indepen- 
dent international agieements As legards communication, 
Hyderabad must have complete and exclusive control over 
such all-India communications as passed through the 
State 

Munshi told Laik All plamh that if he was deter- 
mined on the stand he had put forward, it would be diffi- 
cult to convince the Union Government that the Nizam’s 
Government w’as m earnest about conceding Defence, Ex- 
ternal Affairs and Communications to the Centie Munshi 
also piessed upon Laik All £gam and again the urgent need 
of controlling the Razakars Laik All said that he would 
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only do so, it the Union Government eame to a settlement, 
allowed Hyderabad to have 25,000 tioops and 25,000 police, 
and immediately supplied the full military equipment 
needed for them , in other words, if the Union Government 
helped Laik Ah to convert the irregular Razakar brigands 
into regular troops 

As the negotiations proceeded towards a stalemate, the 
Nizam brought Sn Walter Monekton to Hyderabad 
Munshi discussed the situation with Monekton, who was also 
present at subsequent negotiations But no progress could 
be made foi Laik All would not move an inch from his 
position no accession, only alliance, no banning of the 
Razakar activities unless the Union eame to satisfactory 
arrangement with Hyderabad , no constitutional changes 
m the State except on a basis of 50 50 ratio between Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims 

While these negotiations were proceeding, attempts 
weie made by the Nizam’s government to establish trade 
connections with Persia, Egypt, the United Kingdom, the 
U S A and Canada A large amount of sterling was 
placed at the disposal of the Agent of Hyderabad m the 
United Kingdom to meet any emeigency Plans were made 
to buy out the Tata Sons Ltd , who held certain shares in 
the Deccan Ai n\ ays Ltd , the rest of the shares belonging 
to the Nizam’s Government The object was to acquire 
complete control over the Deccan Airways, and to lmk 
Hyderabad with Karachi m West Pakistan and Chittagong 
m East Pakistan At the instance of Munshi, the Union 
Government granted licence to an Indian Airways com- 
panv to operate m Hyderabad, and Mom Nawaz claimed 
that the terntonal mtegnty of Hyderabad was being vio- 
lated, though under the Standstill Agreement, Commum- 
< ations had been vested m the Union Government 
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The vituperations of Razvi were getting worse Munshi 
was his hete noire and he fulminated ‘The State Con- 
gress has been transferred to the Deeean House The 
Agent-General m Hyderabad does not represent the Union 
but is presiding over the State Congress What is this le- 
presentative of India doing here 9 Wherever this gentle- 
man sets his foot, there is destruction Ilvderabad eannot 
% 

put up with him for a moment * 

Meanwhile, bordei raids by the Razakars on Madias 
Bombay and the Central Provinces increased in feroutv 
and frequency, and Sardar Pate] convened a conferenee 
of the Chief Ministers and the Home Ministers of those 
three provinces, besides the Secietaries of all the minis- 
tries concerned and Munshi It was decided to take piompt 
steps to stop the Razakars fiom i aiding the Union terri- 
tory, to prevent the smuggling of arms and ammunition 
and other wai materials into Hyderabad and to airest, as 
far as possible, any other anti-Indian activities of the 
Nizam s government winch were obviously preparing for 
an armed conflict 

On Februaiv, 28, after returning to Hyderabad, 
Munshi wrote to Laik All stiessxng the danger ons possibi- 
lities of the Razakar movement Munshi also offered to go 
round with Laik All through the state and bolder districts 
and co-operate with him m restoring law and order Need- 
less to say Laik All neither accepted Munshi 7 s offei, noi 
gave him any reply Instead he went wuth Mom Nawaz 
and Monekton to New Delhi and started negotiations with 
Loid Mountbatten Mom Nawaz and Laik All adroitlv 
explained away most of the breaches of the Standstill 
Agreement, glibly made some promises foi future good be- 
haviour and denied that the Razakars had committed any 
atrocities They managed to cieate a good nnpiession m 
certain quarters at New Delhi 
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Fortunately Sardar Patel was not taken m While 
Laik All and Mom Nawaz were negotiating with Mount- 
batten, Munshi also was at Delhi, and explained to Sardar 
Patel the real situation m Hyderabad Sardar told Munshi 
that a strong line of action would have to be pursued after 
the end of March, and asked Menon and Munshi to prepare 
a note pointing out the breaches of the Standstill Agree- 
ment committed by the Nizam’s Government, and de- 
manding the ban of the Razakars If Laik All failed to 
comply with this demand, the frontiers of Hyderabad were 
to be sealed off to prevent trouble spreading to the sur- 
rounding Union districts 

Munshi also saw Lord Mountbatten on March 6 and 
spoke frankly about the situation m Hyderabad It seems, 
however, that he failed to impress Lord Mountbatten 
Campbell Johnson writes 

Mountbatten has seen K M Munshi, India’s 
Agent-General m Hyderabad, who is active, purpose- 
ful and, I should guess, ambitious He is moving up 
in the Congress hierarchy, although lacking the parti- 
cular Congress badge of honour, prison service m re- 
sistance to the Raj This not unnaturally only en- 
hances the vigour of his nationalism today In his 
memorial broadcast on the Mahatma he presented 
himself as the student of ahvmsa or non-violence, 
who was ready to grapple with Gandhi on the failure 
of civil-disobedience m 1942 because it did not stand 
the scnptural test of ahmisa, as it evoked wrath m 
the enemy and not love Fiom what he had to say to 
Mountbatten today, it is clear that he is not placing 
excessive reliance on ahvnsa for dealing with Hydera- 


This was scarcely a true statement 
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bad If the activities of the Razakars are not quickly 
restrained, he advocates sending m the Indian police 
to do so, which by his own legal interpretation, he 
considers would cbme within the terms of the Stand- 
still Agreement He is already convinced that the 
Razakars cannot and will not be restrained by the 
present regime 

Mountbatten spoke firmly of India’s need to 
adopt ethical and correct behaviour and to act in 
such a way as could be defended before the bar of 
world opinion In the present state of negotiations, 
Munshi’s proposal for police action was absolutely 
wrong Mr Laik All must be given a fair chance to 
deal with the Razakars, to implement the Standstill 
Agreement and introduce a measure of responsible 
government 

Mountbatten told me afterwards that while he 
has no doubt about Munshi’s drive and ability, he is 
far from happy whether his temperament or political 
outlook fit him for this particularly delicate stage m 
the handling of the Nizam which calls for unusual 
diplomatic patience and non-communal objectives 
(italics ours) 

This entry m Campbell- Johnson ’s diary is quite re- 
vealing 

Sardar Patel unfortunately had a sudden heart attack 
on March 5, which prevented him from attending to work 
for some time Munshi and Menon therefore decided that 
they would wait a little longer before making the final 
of the Standstill Agreement Meanwdnle Munshi was to 
make a final effort to pi ess upon Laik All the immediate 
need of bringing the Razakars undei control 
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VI 

Munshi therefore began a fiesh senes of talks with 
Laik All and Mom Nawaz Jung Be tried his atmost to 
persuade Laik All to take some decisive action against the 
Razakars, who had since joined hands with the communists 
They were raiding Hindu villages with the connivance 
if not the open help, of the Hyderabad police Munshi 
urged that, if the panic created bv the Razakars were 
allayed, border areas would settle down, law and order 
would be restored and the strict watch kept by the Union 
police on the bolder aieas relaxed Further negotiations 
would only succeed if this were done Laik All, however, 
refused to suppress the Razakars or the Communists unless 
his demands were fulfilled, which would have trans- 
formed the Razakars into a tiained army with arms and 
ammunition supplied by the Union Government 

A day or two after his last talks with Laik All, 
Munshi went to Delhi and reviewed the Hyderabad situa- 
tion carefully with V P Menon on March 19 and 20 
Munshi thereaftei piepared the draft of a letter which was 
recast by Menon The breaches of the Standstill Agreement 
committed by the Nizam’s Government were pointed out, 
and the Nizam’s government was asked to fulfill its obliga- 
tions by withdrawing the twenty-erore loan to the Pakistan 
Government, by agreeing to a joint commission to examine 
the agreements and arrangements relating to matters of 
defence, by furnishing a letum of the strength, organi- 
sation and equipment of the police m the foim m which it 
used to be done previous to August 15, 1947, by banning 
the organisation of the Razakars, by repealing the ordi- 
nance which made the use of Indian currency for cash 
transactions illegal in the state, by cancelling the ban on 
the expoit of gold, groundnuts and oil seeds; and by 
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cancelling the agreement if any, with United Press of 
America as regards the transmitting or receiving station 
for foreign news 

With this letrter (piquantjy characterised by Lord 
Mountbatten ’s press attache as ‘drafted originally by 
V, P, heated up by Patel and cooled down by Nehru*.) 
Mnnshi reached Hyderabad on March 26, and delivered it 
personally to Laik All the same day The immediate effect 
of this letter on Laik All was wholesome Laik All some- 
how had feeling that the letter did not represent the policy 
of the Government of India He, Mom Nawaz Jung and 
Razvi now took complete control of the government, 
making the Nizam almost a pmoner m his house Hydera- 
bad was lapidly being concerted into a military camp 
Recruits were being enlisted m large numbers in the army 
New barracks were being built A bien gun factory had 
been set up 

The Razakars, now about one hundred thousand 
strong, were controlling the state, loot, murder, arson and 
i ape continued Between April 1947, and March 1948 
nearly 250 villages m the state had been looted or burnt, 
4000 houses set on fire, 500 persons killed or wounded, 450 
women molested 

To allay suspicions at Delhi, Laik All sent an evasive 
reply to Pandit Nehru m which he denied the allegations 
of the Government of India and invoked the arbitration 
clause of the Standstill Agreement The Nizam also wrote 
to Lord Mountbatten that the letter earned by Mnnshi 
was in the nature of an ultimatum to be regarded as a 
prelude to an open breach of friendly xelations ' He 
warned that if the policy of the eoeicion hitheito pui- 
sued bv India was continued, the peace not only of Hydera- 
bad but of the whole of South India would be endangered 

Along with his letter, the Nizam had sent to Mount- 
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batten the minutes of a talk between Munshi and Laik Ali 
as drawn up by the latter It may be noted that Nizam ’& 
letter and the minutes were taken to Delhi by Sir Walter 
Monekton The summary of the talk drawn up by Laik 
All was an extremely clever performance It did not re- 
port the conversation as it took place, but Munshi was 
shown delivering a harangue Most of it was a loose sum- 
mary of what Munshi had said with a change of emphasis, 
but at places wild sentiments had been cleverly inter- 
polated 4 Ours is a Hindu India, Hyderabad is essentially 
Hindu territory and part of a Hindu State’, Munshi was 
alleged to have thundered at Laik All 

Lord Mountbatten sent this disturbing summary to 
Sardar Patel, who called Munshi to Delhi Luckily Munshi 
had sent his report of the conversation to Sardar Patel 
before Laik All’s reached him Munshi convinced Sardar 
Patel of his innocence, but many persons in New Delhi 
continued to place faith in Laik All 

In the meantime another event happened On March 
31, during Hyderabad 6 Weapons Week,’ Eazvi delivered 
a smgulailv fanatic speech m the course of which he 
declared ‘I know the helplessness of our Muslim brothers 
m the Indian Union Let us by our example of unsur- 
passed heroism, courage and vision extend the much-needed 
succour to them They will be our ‘Fifth columnists’ 
m the Union 9 Munshi sent a copy of this speech to 
Sardar Patel and it was also reported m the Hindustan 
Times and later m other Indian newspapers 

Both Nehru and Mountbatten referred to this speech 
when they had a discussion with Sir Walter Monekton and 
the former asked Monekton as to who constituted the 
Government of Hyderabad — was it the Nizam and his 
government or was it Kasim Razvi Monekton returned to 
Hyderabad promising to look into the affair On April 11 
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Monckton wired to Mountbatten informing him that the 
speech of Razvi had never been delivered and that the re- 
port had simply been a calculated attempt to prevent the 
resumption of friendly relations However, Munshi also 
arrived at New Delhi on the same day, with documentary 
evidence Shastri, a young journalist at Hyderabad was 
a sort of personal secretary to Venkatrao, the HaWjan 
Munster Shastri was present when the speech was deli- 
vered and he had taken it down in shorthand Shastri 
gave Munshi a signed statement and his shorthand notes 
Possibly Campbell- Johnson refers to Shastri when he 
states 'What information I have been able to collect from 
the various sources suggests that Razvi ’s meetings, public 
and private, are legularly attended by agents both of 
Munshi and Nizam ' 

Howevei, Razvi came to Munshi 's rescue On Apiil 
6, he declared m a speech ‘the day is not far off when the 
waves of the Bay of Bengal will be v ashing the feet of oui 
sovereign’ This was reported by the Associated Pi ess 
of India 

In April 7, Razvi ’s paper came out with the astonish- 
ing statement that Munshi had turned down the suggestion 
of the State Congress to come to a settlement with the 
Nizam’s government The papei added ‘Peace-loving 
Hindus do not like the increasing interference of Mr. 
Munshi m the internal affairs of Hyderabad ’ A leading 
Razakar stated m an interview that the Munshi was the de 
facto President of the State Congress and must be recalled 
to Delhi 

Razvi went a step further and declared ‘we are all 
aware that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is not willing to take 
any action suo moto against Hyderabad, and that he is 
anxious to resolve the deadlock by all peaceful means So 
is the Governor-General Mountbatten who does not wish 
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to make Hyderabad problem mto another long-drawn out 
controversy in the preseut world set-up In that ease 
where does Mr Munshi stand? He will be nowhere His 
importance will be lost ’ 

M unshi did not take any part m the futile negotiations 
that went on interminably at New Delhi till June when the 
negotiations finally broke down It is futile to describe 
here the history of those negotiations, which followed the 
same pattern Laik All would allow himself to be 
persuaded by Mountbatten to ceitam terms, then return to 
Hyderabad and declaie that Nizam had 1 ejected those 
terms He would then return to Delhi, again agree to 
certain terms to be repudiated later by the Nizam The 
whole idea w T as to gam time, and pass ovei the period of 
the Standstill Agieement m futile negotiations and then 
declare independence 


VII 

As Laik All protracted the negotiations, the days of 
Mountbatten ’s Governor-Generalship was coming to a close 
and he was becoming rather impatient for a peimanent 
settlement between India and Hyderabad But as Camp- 
bell- Johnson reports, Mountbatten found it veiy hard, m 
view of his own friendship for Monekton and his personal 
desire to achieve a settlement before he left, to avoid a 
subjective approach to the problem He had invited the 
Nizam to come to Delhi confident that he could wm him 
over But the Nizam would not come, and it was not pos- 
sible for Mountbatten to go to Hyderabad Under tbe 
circumstances he accepted the advice of some members of 
his peisonal staff, and sent Campbell- Johnson, his Press 
Attache, to go as the latter says, ‘as a kind of King’s 
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messengei Campbell-Johnson was to meet the Nizam 
face to faee on Mountbatten's behalf, form a personal, up- 
to-date impression of the situation and if possible induce 
a sufficient sense of mgeuev m the Nizam and his advisers 
to reopen negotiations and make the best use of Mount- 
batten’s last few weeks m India 

This was possibly the worst move that could have been 
devised under the circumstances For its only effect was 
to increase the inti ansigenee of the Nizam and Laik All 
and to thoroughly discredit Munshi and the policy he 
advised It appears from Campbell-Johnson’s report that 
he failed to make any impression on the Nizam, on the 
contrary the Nizam felt more self-impoi tant than ever 
Campbell- Johnson also met Laik All and other Razakars, 
but his mission was a failure 

It appears that Campbell-Johnson's visit to Hydera- 
bad was to be absolutely hu&h-hush Munshi, the mere 
Agent-General of India, would have nothing to do with 
such giave affairs The time was well chosen, for Munshi 
was at Bangalore, and the stage was well set for a flying 
Briton to enter the palace of the Vazir, thence to be con- 
ducted to the old Sultan, all under the veil of the strictest 
secrecy and mystery of an onental palace intrigue 

Munshi, however, came to learn of Campbell- Johnson’s 
visit and hurried back to Hyderabad, and prepared for the 
due reception of the "King's messenger' Campbell- 
Johnson whites 

I was met on the airfield by Captain Beg on 
behalf of Mr Laik All and by no less than thiee 
representatives of Mifnshi's staff Them presence 
called for my first diplomatic decision within thiee 
minutes of arrival, foi thev conveyed a pressing invi- 
tation to me to call first on Munshi and to dine with 
Ihim this evening 4 T indicated that I was the peisonal 
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guest oi Mr Laik Ah and until I knew what plans 
he had for me, I could not make any engagements, 
although, of course, I would be calling on Mr Munshi 
Munshi, it seems, has returned specially from Ban- 
galore m view of my visit and has ensured that what 
began as a confidential, anonymous mission will now 
be covered in a blaze of publicity, for he has advised 
all the press of my arrival and his return (p 327) 
Campbell-Johnson, it should be added here, dined with 
Munshi but his estimate of Munshi can be seen from 
another entry in his diary El-Edroos, the Commander- 
m-Chief of the Hyderabad army was telling Campbell- 
Johnson that without undue pressure, Hyderabad would 
have acceded to India, and Campbell-Johnson comments 
that Edroos was clearly referring to Munshi Campbell- 
Johnson also records that ‘Laik All was very critical of 
Munshi, who, he (Laik All) said, had openly spoken of 
Hyderabad as the site of old Hindu State He (Munshi) 
was mixing only with Congress friends, and has been 
putting out at regular intervals dates for the ‘D ’ day, 
first on the 10th March, then later on in March, then 23rd 
April, until even the Hindus had ceased to believe him ’ 
Campbell-Johnson ’s visit to Hyderabad had a bad 
press and he shifted the blame for publicity on to Munshi 
‘I said (to Nehru) I hoped he had not been unduly dis- 
turbed about the publicity and explained that it was pri- 
marily due to the zeal of Munshi ’s staff’ His concluding 
remarks are ‘The important thing is that I was not 
embarrassed with excessive press inquiry during the visit 
itself, which I might well have been as a result of Munshi ’s 
zealous efforts to publicise my arrival ’ 

A week after Campbell-Johnson ’s visit, on Ma y 22 
the mail tram from Madras to Bombay was attacked at 
Hangapui station m Hyderabad Two persons were kill- 
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ed, eleven seriously injured and thirteen, including four 
women and two children, were missing The (Government 
of Tndia protested but in vain 


VIII 

For Munshi the period oi protracted negotiations had 
been agonising He had silently watched the Standstill 
Agreement being torn to shreds, while futile negotiations 
were carried on regardless of the havoc wrought by the 
Razatars and the Communists The Nizam had refused to 
change his Razakar ministers, and it was clear that he was 
only bidding for time, and had no intention of implement- 
ing any agreement 

The inactivity of the Government of India had a bane- 
ful effect, for the Razakars became intoxicated with a sense 
of invincibility At various places on the border, they 
invited conflicts with the Indian troops by giving grave 
provocations In every ease they were beaten back, where- 
upon they vented their wrath on the Hindu population of 
the neighbouring villages In the border districts they 
became a law unto themselves They often entered railway 
carnages, pulled out passengers, and robbed them They 
commandeered stores from private individuals They 
demanded food supplies and money at the point of the 
bayonet No non-Muslim woman could come out into the 
street without being molested by them 

By the end of July, the depredations of the Razakars 
took an even uglier turn The Union enclave of Barsi m 
the Sholapur district of Bombay was surrounded on all 
sides by Hyderabad teintory In order to reach this 
enclave, the Indian troops and armed police had to pass 
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through the Hyderabad village of Nanay As a matter of 
routine they did it every other day 

On July 24, a large number of Razakars, supported 
by recently imported Pathans, cleared Nanaj of the vil- 
, lagers with the assistance of the local police and laid an 
ambush While a party of Indian troops was moving from 
Sholapur to Barsi on uoimal patrol duty, they were fired 
upon by the Razakars and the Pathans from their hideout 
As a result, six Indian soldiers died and six weie injured 
The Indian troops immediately took up the gauntlet and 
after a bitter fight captured the village 

In the meanwhile, Laik All began to contemplate send- 
ing the Hyderabad ease to the UNO Hosh Yar 
Jung informed Sir Mirza Ismail of this development 
and Sn Mirza advised the Nizam not to seek the help 
of the U N O ' Sir Mirza then visited New Delhi at the 
request of the Nizam but soon discovered that opinion in 
New Delhi had haidened against the Nizam, and Sardar 
Patel, who was now m complete charge of the negotiations, 
was not prepared to concede the Nizam’s demands Sir 
Mirza, therefoie, urged the Nizam to sign draft Agreement 
of June without consulting his ministers and, if necessary, 
to invite the Indian troops to protect him from the 
Razakars 

On August 2, Laik All declared that Hyderabad had 
decided to refer its case to the United Nations At the 
same time the Nizam wrote to the President of the USA 
lequestmg him to arbitrate, but he refused By the begin- 
ning of September, however, a Hyderabad delegation 
headed by Mom Nawaz proceeded to America via Karachi 
and presented their case to the Security Council 

By the end of August, the situation m Hyderabad had 
become so intolerable, that Rajagopalachari who had suc- 
ceeded Lord Mounthatten as Governor-General wrote to 
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Nizam to ban the Razakars forthwith as it had become 
morally impossible for the people of India to watch m 
silence the agony of their brothers and sisters m Hydera- 
bad The Nizam’s reply of September 5, accused the Gov- 
ernoi -General for having formed a 4 very wrong impres- 
sion" of the conditions in Hyderabad A few more letteis 
were exchanged, at the end of which the Government of 
India replied that 'the Nizam’s Government appeared 
determined to regard facts not as they are, but as they 
wished others to believe them to be, that the only law 
that now prevailed m the State was the law of the jungle, 
by w T hich the Razakars and their allied preyed upon a 
large majonty of the helpless citizens, or upon those wdio 
had the misfortune not to share then opinions or to parti- 
cipate m their activities, and that, m these 1 circumstances, 
the Government of India regauled themselves as tiee to take 
such actions as they eonsideied necessary The responsi- 
bility and the consequences grave as they might well be, 
must rest on the shoulders of the Government of Hydeia- 
bad ’ 

On August 9, Laik All invited Munshi to dinner 
After the dinner Munshi had a frank talk with Laik Ah 
m the course of which he said ‘ 4 Look heie, Laik All you 
always say that you have confidence m me You were once 
my client, what do you gam by this sort of attitude® The 
agreement and the firman, as approved by Lord Mount- 
batten, constituted the best settlement that you could evei 
hope to get , you rejected them If you would, as the Prime 
Minister of the Nizam, co-operate with the Government of 
India, you can solve the Hmdu-Muslim problem of 
India You will create a new state m Hvdeiaba^l, and 
I should not be surpused if, a few” y T ears hence, you will 
be hailed b} the whole of India as a great Indian states- 
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man Whj don ’t you accede on the three Central subjects 
and have done with it?” 

“Mr Munshx,’’ Laik Ah replied, “I cannot for the 
life of me reconcile myself to accession to India ” 

“Do you know that disastrous consequences will 
follow, if you persist m your present course ? ’ ’ 

“Mr Munshi, there is something like sahadat (martyr- 
dom) ” was the reply of Laik Ah 

The Government of India had about 800 employees m 
Hyderabad of whom about 225 were non-Muslim and non- 
Hyderabadi They now clamoured to be relieved of their 
duty, and their spokesman told Munshi “You will leave 
Hyderabad before a military conflict- and we will be left 
to die “ Munshi gave them a solemn promise that he would 
not leave Hyderabad till every one of them had left How- 
ever, Munshi soon sent out of Hyderabad such personnel 
whose presence was no longer necessary None of the rest 
came to anv harm during the Police Action On August 
23, news •was brought to Munshi that the Razakars had 
declared a puze of Rs 5000/- for his head But he decid- 
ed to stay on 

On Septembei 7, 1948, Nehru announced m Parlia- 
ment the final demands made on the Nizam, namely banning 
of the Razakars and the return of the Indian troops to 
Secunderabad An official message containing the same 
teims was handed over by Munshi to Laik Ali on the same 
day at 3 P M At 4 P M the Nizam signed a general mobi- 
lisation order 

There was panic m Hyderabad On September 9 
and 10, the British were evacuated mostly by plane In 
the evening of September 10, the Nizam’s Government 
replied to the Government of India refusing to aeeede to 
their demands At 11-15 P M , Munshi received a message 
foi the Nizam from the Governor-General, Rajagopalachan, 
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appealing to him to accept his advice Mun&hi inquired at 
King Kothi, the Nizam's residence The Nizam had gone 
to sleep. 

The message from the Governor-General was delivered 
the next day, but as the Nizam's Government did not send 
any reply, an ultimatum was sent through Munshi m the 
evening of September 12 

The same evening Munshi had gone to dme with Laik 
All After some friendly conversation Laik All asked 
Munshi to leave Hyderabad before anything happened 
4 4 Your presence would embarrass us considerably I will 
place, if you like, an aeroplane at your disposal/’ Laik 
AH said Munshi thanked Laik Ah, but added that what- 
ever happened his (Munshi \\ place was m Hyderabad, 
and he had decided to stay on 

While parting, Munshi felt that this was their last meet- 
ing, so he made a final appeal to Laik All to avoid the risk 
of a conflict and reminded Laik All that there was e\en at 
that time a chance for a compromise Laik All emphati- 
cally declared that he would never let Hyderabad go with 
India 


IX 

On the morning of September 12, Munshi had a talk 
with Sardar Patel on the telephone Sardar Patel hinted 
that things were moving 'The bullock cart must some 
time or other come out of the rut/ he said using a Gujarati 
phrase In the early hours of Monday, September 13, the 
Indian troops entered Hyderabad State 

Munshi leceived the news over the ladio m the morn- 
ing Shortly after loirv loads of Razakars, brandishing 
weapons and shaking then lances thi eatemmrlv began to 
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pass the road At about 2PM two Hyderabad Officers 
came and demanded that the Indian sruaids of MunsM 
should surrender their arms and station themselves in the 
nearly Medows Barracks Munshi was again advised to 
return to India, but as he refused, he was requested to move 
into the Greenl ands guest house with Ms personal staff 
These two officers, however, had no eleai instruction, so 
Munshi sent them back with his Military Secretary to Laik 
All to get orders 

Soon after Munshi found out that troops were in the 
neighbourhood So he rang up Mrs Munshi to bid her 
good-bye He also lang up Sardar Patel and told him that 
this would probably be then last talk, as m a few moments 
the telephone would be out of action 

Immediately Menon lang up from Delhi and asked 
Munshi not to wony, the Government of India had full 
faith m him As Menon was talking, the line went dead 
befoie the message was complete, and Munshi came down 
to find a Hyderabad Bugadier lushing into his house with 
four or five lorry loads of soldiers, and the Indian troops 
who had not yet sunendeied then arms, taking position 
to oppose them 

The situation was critical , Munshi shouted to the 
Indian guards to lay down their arms Major Singh, 
Munshi *s Officer, rushed between the* two groups and 
averted a serious catastrophe Though the few Indian 
guards were several times outnumbered by the Hyderabad 
troops, they would certainly not have surrendered their 
arms unless ordered by their officer 

As soon as the Indian guards made way, the Hydera- 
bad soldiers and some Razakars rushed into the house 
shouting Pakrlo , Maio”, bioke into every room ik the 
giound floor and airested all servants The Brigadier 
then nith two soldieis buist on the first floor and, enter- 
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mg Munshi ’s sitting room, asked him brusquely to accom- 
pany him to Greenlands at once 

Munshi lost his temper He shouted at the Brigadier, 
protesting against the outrage, and refused to move unless 
the Brigadier and his men behaved properly This had the 
desired effect and Munshi then asked Major Bmgh to ar- 
range matters with the Hyderabad authorities 

In the afternoon at about 5 P M Munshi and his per- 
sonal staff were taken to Greenlands under proper military 
escort The same evening, Mrs El Edroos, wife of the 
Hyderabad Commander-m-Chief, came to see Munshi She 
was very friendly, apologised on behalf of her husband for 
the behaviour of the Bngadiei, and whispeied that m the 
opinion of her husband, the Police Action would not last 
for more than three da\s 

Next day, September 14 MunsJu was interned m Lake 
View, the palatial guest house wheie the Monektoiis used 
to live Soldiers weie posted m the compound, as well as 
in the corridors and verandahs of the ground flooi He 
was completely cut oft from the outside world 

Laik Ah came to see Munshi on the afternoon of the 
14th, gravely solicitous of the latter \ comfoit Laik All 
also apologised for his inability to allow’ Munshi to move 
out of the house, as there w’as a usk of hrs being abused 
or even maltreated b\ the "Razakais He was howevei 
extremely indignant at the Indian tioops entering Hydeia- 
bacl from three sides Munshi rather clamped his righteous 
indignation by inquiring whethei it w’as expected that the 
Indian troops w T ould fust piesent then cards to Laik All 
and next seek his permission to entei Hyderabad How’- 
evei\ Laik All lestored to Munshi his cook who had been 
arrested earlier with the other servants 

Munshi had settled down to a routme of dhymu read- 
ing the Gita and writing his diaiy m the form of a sequel 
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to his tnology of historical novels, using the names of 
historical characters, but m a setting which would have 
enabled Mrs Munshi to follow what had happened to him 
The rest of the time he spent with his personal staff who 
had rallied around him loyally 

On the 15th the A.I R announced the capture of Nal- 
durg The Hyderabad radio announced great victories for 
II\ derabad Munshi was slightly uncertain about the actual 
position as he walked down to take his usual walk late 
that 'afternoon Munshi saw while coming down towards 
the lawn, an N C 0 and eight or ten guards at the end of 
the garden beyond his drawing room As he was descend- 
ing the steps, the N C 0 waved his hand at him to go back 
inside the house Munshi took no notice of the NCO’s 
sign and stepped on the lawn, and the enraged man 
shouted ‘And-ai jao’ Munshi without paying any 
heed proceeded as usual and the N C 0 with his men came 
within eight or ten yards and cocked their guns at him, 
and began to shout Andar jao, andar jao Munshi 
calmly stood where he was and told the N C 0 to address 
him properly and to fetch his officer fiom inside the house 
The N C 0 shouted that he was acting under orders But 
Munshi refused to go in and stood there faemg the guns 
levelled at him In the meantime, someone came and 
whispered something in the ear of the NCO, who there- 
upon retired telling Munshi with a threatening gesture 
that many things could still happen 

That night Munshi could not sleep and the idea gra- 
dually took firm hold on his mind that the Razakars would 
murder him All through the night he thought of his 
parents, his early life, his family He was satisfied that he 
had done his duty towards them as well as towards his 
country He got up m the early hours of the morning, 
took a bath and read from the Bha-gavad-Gita, He then 
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sang all the lines of the devotional songs he could remem- 
ber This relieved him and he went to sleep. When he 
rose late m the morning he had a temperature of 100°. 

During the next day temperature fluctuated between 
100° and 103° The Hyderabad broadcasts of great vic- 
tory reacted on his febrile nerves But he was relieved 
when m the afternooon Baja Mahboob Karan saw him on 
behalf of the Prince of Berar The Raja informed him 
that Naldurg, which according to official estimates, was 
strong enough to stand for three months, had been occu- 
pied by the Indian army within a few hours 


X 


Late at night on September 16, Deen Yar Jung came 
to see Munshi and told him that the Nizam sought his 
advice For, m the meantime, El Edroos had gone to the 
Nizam and told him bluntly that further resistance against 
the Indian army was useless The Nizam had* then asked 
Laik All to resign but he had refused, stating that he want- 
ed ten days’ time to consider The Nizam did not know 
what to do Would Munshi be kind enough to show him 
a way out* 

Munshi could not contact New Delhi So he gave the 
only possible advice, namely, that the Nizam should comply 
with the demands of the Government of India m all res- 
pects, order his troops to surrender unconditionally and 
welcome the Police Action, dismiss Laik All ministry, ban 
the Razakars and arrest Razvi and release Swami Rama- 
nanda Tirtha and other Congressmen in prison 

On the morning of September 17, General El Edroos 
came to see Munshi He confirmed the report of Deen Yar 
Jung that, again on that morning, the Nizam had asked 
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Laik All to tesign, and that this time he had agieed to do 
so El Edioos also told him that the Nizam would mvite 
him at 4 P M to seek his advice A little latex Raja Meh- 
boob Karan came and confirmed El Eclroos’s report 

At 11 AM Laik All himself came to Munshi and in- 
touned him that he had submitted his resignation He 
then left on the pretext of going to the mosque for prayers 
promising to return later on his way back As a matter 
of fact, as Munshi learned later, Laik All and his cabinet 
had gathered at Laik All’s lesidence, and were burning 
important papers Hyderabad radio at this time was 
describing the bulliant feats of the Hydeiabad army who, 
aftei sweeping thiough the country side, was approaching 
Hoa f 

At 1 P M Laik All leturned and handed over to 
Munshi tlie following message signed by the Nizam to be 
transmitted to Rajaji, the Governor-General ‘Mv 
Government has tendeied its resignation and asked me to 
take the political situation into my hand completely In 
answer to this I have mfoimed them that I am soiry this 
was not done earhei, and it is too late for me to do any- 
thing at this critical juncture However, I inform your 
Excellency that I have ordered cease-fire to my troops by 
this evening, and also have ordered to disband the Razakars 
and am allowing the Indian troops to occupy Rolaram and 
Seeundei abaci barracks’ 

The Nizam’s message then went on to state that he 
had constituted a new cabinet of old and faithful public 
nci \ ants, and invited Sir Muza Ismail to be the President, 
and if this anangement met with Rajaji’s appioval, he 
would send a charteied plane to bung Sir Mirza to 
Hvclei abaci and carry on negotiations 

The latter portion was an ingenious device to ignore 
all that had happened since Loicl Mountbatten’s departure 
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It was so ridiculous that Munshi advised the Nizam to 
transmit only the first part Munshi was informed imme- 
diately by Deen Yai Jung that the Nizam agreed to this 
suggestion While these parleys were taking place, Laik 
Ah was broadcasting his lesignation and informing the 
startled Razakars that theie was no point m sacrificing 
fuither human blood # against heavy odds 

In spite of his temperature, Munshi went to Dakshma 
Sadan to transmit the Nizam’s message to the Goveinoi- 
General In the excitement of victory, he had forgotten 
his ailment Soon a letter came from the Nizam icquest- 
mg Munshi to see him at 4 P M 

When Munshi arrived at the King Kothi at the 
appointed time, he found that Nizam in a state of neai 
collapse With a trembling hand, he ga\e Munshi the 
resignation letter of Laik All and added that the vul- 
tuies have lesigned 5 ' Munshi at that time was however 
more concerned about the unaimed citizens of Hyderabad, 
for several thousand Razakars weie still at large in the 
city It w r as also known that Raz\i had distnbuted rifles 
and ammunition with mstiuctions to kill as main Hindus 
as they could Munshi theiefoie told the Nizam that 
General El Edroos should be immediately called and made- 
responsible for law and order m the city So the Nizam 
sent for El Edroos, anci when he came, Munshi evplamecl 
to him the situation and the Nizam asked foi his opinion 
El Edroos replied that the propel thing foi him would be 
to take charge of the city and surrender it to General 
Chowdhury w’hen he aruved Nizam then gave El Edroos 
the necessary orders and lie left 

Nizam then told Munshi that he was sending a plane 
to bring Sir Mirza Munshi replied that he had received 
no communication from the Government of India and was 
unable to advice the Nizam on this point The Nizam then 
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proposed that Deen Yar Jung and El Edroos should carry 
on the administration till the receipt of instructions from 
arrangement as till recently Edroos and Deen Yar Jung 
had been with the Razakars So he told the Nizam that 
anything done hereafter would have to be approved by the 
States Ministry, and pending the arrival of General 
Chowdhury it would be better to associate a few Hindus 
with the administration Nizam then asked for names, and 
Munshi suggested the names of Ramaehan and Pannalal 
Pittie The Nizam then suggested one Abul Hasan Syed 
All to be added to which Munshi agreed Munshi also 
suggested that the Prmee of Berai should be the Chairman 
and the Nizam agreed This committee was to be m control 
of the city pending the arrival of the Indian troops 

The Security Council was meeting at Paris with Moin 
Nawaz pleading Hyderabad’s ease against India There- 
fore, and in view of the fact that the Nizam had sought his 
advice and accepted it, Munshi told the Nizam that he 
(Nizam) should broadcast a talk welcoming the Police 
Action, and stating that he had invited the Union troops 
to enter Hyderabad to help him m restoring order m the 
State, and that lie was withdrawing the submission which 
had been made by the Laik Ah ministry to the Security 
Council 

The Nizam had never been inside a broadcasting sta- 
tion In reply to his nervous mquirv, Munshi assured him 
that he would only have to speak m front of a tube and 
the lest would be done by others Still the Nizam was not 
fully satisfied and, at his lequest, Munshi agreed to ac- 
eompanv him to the broadcasting station and say a few 
words. 

Munshi left the Nizam promising to meet at 'the broad- 
casting station and proceeded to pay a courtesy call on 
Laik All, who had invariably shown him everv outward 
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mark of consideration Munshi found Laik All in a 
resigned mood, but they parted as friends 

Munshi then went to El Edroos and asked him to 
remove the mines, which he knew had been planted around 
Hyderabad He then discussed with El Edroos the forma- 
lities of surrender It was decided that Prince of Berar, 
the dejure Commander-in-Chief, should offer the formal 
surrender, and that El Edroos should accompany him 
The Prince, on being informed, replied that he would be 
willing to do so if Munshi accompanied him Munshi 
therefore sent a wireless message to General Rajendra- 
singhji informing him of the arrangement 

Fiom El Edroos’s place, Munshi went straight to the 
broadcasting station After the Nizam had finished his 
talk, Munshi said over the radio 

I am speaking from the Nizam s radio as H E H 
asked to do it I take this opportunity because other 
means of communications are not available for the 
moment Last night I was contacted and I conveyed 
to H E H the meaning and purpose of the Police 
Action which my Government was taking to restore 
law and order m Hyderabad I am glad to say that 
H E H was pleased to appreciate the action and 
issued the cease-fire order this morning I have con- 
veyed to H E C Rajagopalaehariar the message sent 
by HEH 

I want to speak particularly to the people of 
Hyderabad Their lot is cast with the people of 
India We aie one people and we cannot be parted 
We must continue to remain, to use HBH’s phrase, 
An integrated harmony’ so that free India may be 
great m every sphere of life One assurance I can 
give you — an assurance again and again given by our 
Prime Mmistei Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru India is 
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a seeulax State. It knows no difference of religion 
or race To ever> man it gives the full rights of citi- 
zenship And neither Hindus nor Muslims need be 
apprehensive of the treatment I request the people 
not to get into a panic The entry of the troops will 
take place m a spirit of friendliness No breach of 
law and order would be tolerated and no peaceful 
citizen will be molested The Indian army is an army 
of friends come to leseue the life of Hyderabad from 
the nightmare of the last twelve months I appeal 
to the Hindus and Muslims both to act with mutual 
trust and good-will to enable Hyderabad achieve its 
honoured place as an integral part of India 
The streets which had been dismally empty m tbe 
morning were now full of cheering crowds and an amazing- 
ly large number of National Flags were being paraded 
Munshi s progress from the broadcasting station to his 
house was interrupted several times and he had to get 
down from his eai and deliver short speeches at a few 
places He utilised these occasions to advise the crowd 
not to stage any demonstrations or to indulge in violence 
At last he returned home at about 8 m the night with a 
high temperature and completely exhausted by the hectic 
activities of the day The first thing that greeted him was 
the following telegram from the Prime Minister of India 

You should not, repeat not, broadcast tonight 
You should not make any commitment on our behalf 
without instructions 

Hyderabad army should formally surrender to 
om Army Commander 

Pendfrng fiuther instructions our Army Com- 
mander will be m charge of the general administra- 
tion 

The surrender will be purely military function 
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m wtuch you w ill not participate and yon should not 
enter Secunderabad with the armv column 
Munshi replied 

Yom wirelevs received after my broadcast was 
delivered Have made no commitments Am can- 
celling airangements so far as I am eoneerned and 
carry fng out your instructions Hope you will for- 
give me if I ha\e committed a }aur pas 
Tt is difficult after this lapse of about a decade to 
understand the motive underlying the telegram to Munshi 
Possibly the Government of India did not want their repre- 
sentative to sret mixed up with military operations It is 
quite piobable that certain quarters m New Delhi construed 
Munshi \ action as extneatmg the Nizam from a verv diffi- 
cult situation But these enties could not realise at th<* 
time that Munshi by his action removed uneeitamtv and 
confusion and avoided a massaeie of the innocents which 
would have followed if the Nizam himself had not invited 
the Indian army It w~as not realised by some at the time 
that it was the Nizam’s broadcast which straightened out 
India’s position before the Security Council 

Whatever others might have thought, Sardar Patel 
was sure m his mind about the magnificent manner m 
which his nominee had carried out his assignment When 
Munshi resigned his office, Sardar wrote to him as 
follows — 

You accepted the office of Agent-General at a 
time when the relations between Hyderabad and 
India were veiy strained and you woiked unremit- 
tingly and with single-minded devotion to dutv and 
at very great personal sacrifice to bring the Hydeia- 
bad piobJem to a successful conclusion The ten 
months during which you had the office of Agent- 
General have been a momentous period in the history- 
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of Hyderabad and India On behalf of the Govern- 
ment, I wish to say that we are deeply conscious of 
the high sense of public duty that induced you to 
accept this office and the very able manner m which 
you discharged the duties entrusted to you, which 
contributed in no small measure to the final result 
The Government of India also issued a press note plac- 
ing on record ‘their deep appreciation of the high sense 
of public duty that induced Mr Munshi to accept this 
office and the very able manner m which he discharged the 
duties entrusted to him 7 

Contemporary opinion has already anticipated the 
verdict of history m regard to the role of Munshi in solv- 
ing the Hyderabad question Winston Churchill once said 
during the Second World War that he considered himself 
to be slipping if he did not get his daily quota of abuse 
from the Nazi press It is noteworthy that the Razakar 
press reserved their most venomous attacks for Sardar 
Patel and Munshi 
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FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION 
I 

A distinguished statesman, while paymsr tribute to 
India’s achievements since the advent of freedom, lists the 
integration of Princely States and the framing of a demo- 
cratic Constitution as the twin causes which have contri- 
buted to the stability of the nascent democracy K M 
Munshi can legitimately lay the flattering unction to his 
soul that he has played a major role m both these tasks 
To the task of Constitution-making he brought not only 
his legal acumen hut a patriotic fervour which had made 
him since his student days worship the Motherland as the 
Punyabhoomi 

Though the Cabinet Mission Plan was scrapped by the 
Mountbatten Plan of June 3, 1947, yet it is the Constituent 
Assembly set up by the foimer that framed a democratic 
constitution for free India It is unnecessary to go at 
length into the tortuous negotiations that the Cabinet 
Mission consisting of Lord Pethick Lawrrence, A V 
Alexander and Sir Stafford Cnpps along with Lord Wavell, 
the Governor-General, had with the leaders of various 
political parties The Mission arrived m New Delhi on 
March 24, 1946 and stayed m India for three months The 
intransigence of the Muslim League made any agreement 
impossible except by conceding its demands m toto The 
struggle was between the Congress ideal of a united India 
and the League demand foi the vivisection of the country 
based on the two-nations theory Foiled m their attempt 
to bring about an agreement between these dramatically 
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opposite positions, the Cabinet Mission foimulated a eom- 
pi omise Plan 

Under this Plan, a Constituent Assembly was to frame 
a constitution for the eountiy But the Central govern- 
ment was to be a tenuous and nebulous one limited to three 
subjects, Defence, External Affairs and Communication 
As if this was not enough, any major communal issue was 
to be decided only by the majority vote of the community 
concerned India was divided into thiee groups Group A 
consisting of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, United 
Provinces, Bihai and Orissa, Group B consisting of Bengal 
and Assam , Group C consisting of Punjab, Sind, the North 
West Frontier Province and British Baluchistan The 
groups were to have their constitutions and they had also 
the right to review the national Constitution after every 
ten years Within the group Constitution, each province 
was to fiame its own Constitution 

At this distance of time, it is difficult to understand 
how or why the Congiess leadeis accepted this cumbrous 
Plan with its thiee tier constitution manacled with saving 
clauses and throttled with provisos The only explanation 
that is possible is that they were m a hurry to get rid of 
the British The Congress leadeis perhaps thought that 
once the British left India, the Hindus and the Muslims 
would get along together They also believed that Pakistan 
was a bai gaming pomt and that, once safeguaids were 
secuied, the League would join hands with the Congress 
to cieate a stiong and united India 

It seems incredible today that the Plan seemed to many 
as leading to the land of promise Gandhiji saw m it the 
seeds to ‘eonveit this land of sonow into one without 
soi row and suffering’, and even the sage from the solitary 
grandeur of Pondicherry lecommended to the Congress its 
complete acceptance But the nnnd of the Muslim League 
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was unpredictable Piobably it was not known fully even 
to its leaders, who subsequently said that the acceptance 
of the Cabinet Mission Plan did not mean abandonment of 
the goal of Pakistan, they were prepared to accept it as a 
stepping stone to the desned heaven To this, Pandit Nehru 
replied that the Congress also did not commit itself to any- 
thing more than merely entering the Constituent Assembly 
The situation was indeed full of unpredictable deve- 
lopments Meanwhile, some Congress leaders began to see 
that the Plan was full of pitfalls The provisions ten 
grouping the provinces first and setting up ‘group Consti- 
tutions' with a right to claim revision of the national Con- 
stitution after a lapse of ten years seemed to contain Paki- 
stan in embryo even it Pakistan was not thought of, the 
Outre which the Cabinet Mission Plan vranted to set up 
was an extremely Tveak one, all it had was the power foi 
Defence, External Affans and Communications with per- 
haps an ineffective powei of raising the finances required 
for them Thus it contained an inherent dangei , and 
Munshi w r as one of those who saw~ it 

Munshi had been one of the legal advisers of the Con- 
gress delegation negotiating with the Cabinet Mission 
His return to the Congress after blazing a lone trail was a 
foregone conclusion, his place in the Congress hieiarehy 
vras always there It Was early in 1946 that he officially 
returned to the Congress fold. 


II 

Early m February 1946, Chief Justice Stone of Bom- 
bay asked Munshi whether he would lead a team of lawyers 
to go to Japan m older to prosecute Premier Tojo and 
other alleged war criminals But Munshi declined His 
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reasoning uas dear Japan was one ot the warring nations 
She had fought the war for her national ambitions on 
exactly the same basis as the rest had done, and failed. As 
a result, hers were already the w oes of the vanquished To 
infhet a postmortem condemnation on her appeared to 
Munshi to be vindictive, as it could only make the leeonei- 
liatiop, which must eventually come, difficult 

On February 18, the day before Attlee announced the 
Cabinet Mission, Munshi went to Gandhiji who had just 
arrived in Bombay, and discussed with him the offer of the 
Chief Justice He approved of Munshi ’s reply and asked 
him to rejoin the Congress He placed himself at Gandhiji ’s 
disposal as, m fact, he always had been He went to the 
offiee of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee , 
signed an admission form and paid the four annas 

Munshi was also invited by Major Woodrow Wyatt, 
M P , to attend the Fabian Conference which was to be 
held m March But Wyatt himself came to India with 
Cnpps and the Conference stood adjourned 

On May 1*6, the Cabinet Mission announced their his- 
toiie Plan Munshi ’s diaiv note luns 

May 16 Plan accepted by the Congress, more 
as a start than as the end of the journey If it is im- 
plemented, India will be cut up into four one Hindu, 
two Muslim and one princely The Centre is bound 
to be weak The Hindus of Bengal and Assam will 
be crushed , the malignant spirit of the zonal division 
of India invoked by Professor Coupland will stalk 
the land 

Munshi 's old friend, Jmnah, continued to play his part 
with superb adioitness He never let a single practical 
advantage go by or failed to keep his eye on his cherished 
aim of Pakistan Under his leadership the Muslim League 
negotiated, threatened, broke away, announced policies 
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and repudiated them , lejei ted the Plan of May 16, but 
accepted it later to blow it up 

On -T ul v 10 Gandhiji told Munshi that the Working 
Coimnittee oi the Cumriess had appointed a Committee of 
Experts to picpaie mateiials and diait pioposals foi the 
Constituent As»embh and that Pandit Jawahailal Nehiu, 
the Congiess Presidmt had appointed MuiiJn a- one of 
its membeis "You should ■rue up whatexci \ou aie doing 
and take up this work , he said “It is \< r j important 
and you will have to bear your shaie of the burden’ 

Next day, Munshi received Nehru’s letter asking him 
to join the Expert Committee The other members, besides 
Nehru himself . were As.it All, N Gnpalaswamj Avvangar, 
K T Shah, K Santhanam, Humaxun Kabn and D R 
Gadgil 

On his being appointed to the Committee Munshi 
plunged himself headlong into preparations toi the first 
meeting which was to he held about July 20. hi Delhi By 
August 4 his fiisf diaft of the rules of business of the 
Constituent Assembly was leady It had been rather a 
tough job 

After Munshi was asked to join the Expert Committee 
of the Congress he began the preliminary exercise of pre- 
paring a draft Constitution In the middle of August, 
V K Krishna Menon spent a few days with him in Bom- 
bay, helping him to go over a part of the ground He was 
extremely helpful but he suddenly left for England, and 
Munshi was left alone to complete his labours 

Pandit Nehru asked Munshi to discuss the draft Con- 
stitution with Gopalaswamv Avvangar < go began the 
partnership — thev were aheady good friends— m this 
great venture In those earlv davs, Munshi and Avvangar 
met almost, every day. discussing drafts pioblems and 
moves 


8 
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From October of 1946 until the end of 1947, Munshi 
lned with the Birlas at 5, Albuquerque Road, New Delhi 
Saidar also stayed there until he moved to Aurungzeb 
Road At the time Gandhiji on occasions camped there 
when he visited Delhi This gave Munshi a great oppor- 
tunity to be m touch with the various activities of far- 
reaching effect of which the Birla House was the nerve- 
centre 


III 

Munshi had m the meantime finished his draft consti- 
tution 

This preliminary draft of about 30 articles had the 
following preamble — 

This Constituent Assembly, representing the 
Indian people and the teiritories of British India 
seeking the welfaie of a united and independent 
Motherland, votes and confirms this Constitution 
Articles I and II of the diaft ran as follows — 

Article I The Union of India 

The Union of India is a democratic Sovereign 
Republic 

Article II Sovereignty of the People 
All powers of government and all authority, 
executive, legislative and judicial, are derived from 
the sovereign people of India and the same shall be 
exercised m the Union and the States, and the rights, 
mteiests and liberties of the people served and 
secured through the organs established by, under, 
or m accordance with its Constitution 

As can be seen from the preamble, the sovereign power 
vested m the people of India, one and indivisible, neither 
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elates nor '.tales — oiganmeil through the organs set up 
In the Constitution and expressing their will through their 
directly elected representatives Munshi later explained 
The mam difficulty m the •nay of our people 
being regarded as a whole nas the statutory mino- 
rities created by the British < oustitutional devices 
in the past Thev would fight hard, even to the ex- 
tent of thwarting national sovereignty, for their 
vested interests To overcome this difficulty, vve 
devised an organ of Government called the President 
m Council a sort of King in Council as known m the 
older davs m Butisli constitutional history, but with 
some oi the powers of the Senate of the U S A 

The Council was to consist of the President, cer- 
tain Ministers and ten Vice-Presidents, two of whom 
vveie to be from among heieditarv inters, two 
Hindus two Muslims one Sikh, one Christian, one 
Anglo-Indian and one Paisi The President-m- 
Council was vested with somewhat extensive powers, 
including voting, legislation, appointing ambassadors 
and issuing ordinances 

This ingenuous device makes interesting reading at 
this distance of time This attempt at solving an insoluble 
situation by a constitutional device, even if it had been 
accepted bv the Muslim League, would have been unwork- 
able It was an ingenuous attempt, but a forlorn hope 
This preliminary exercise, however, gave Munshi an 
insight into the challenges which the Constituent Assembly 
would have to meet He analysed them as follows — 

First, there was the challenge of the British 
policies and the Cabinet Mission Plan of May 16 
Secondly, there was the challenge of disruptive 
tendencies m the country represented hv the Muslim 
League and certain other groups 
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Thirdly, there was the challenge of the statutory 
minorities 

Fourthly, there was the challenge which new 
democracies always present to any effort at setting 
up a strong centre with plenary powers 

Fifthly, there was the challenge of irresponsi- 
bility naturally found when vast power is acquired 
by a people without attaining political maturity 
On October 15, 1946 Jmnah decided that the League 
representatives should join the Interim Government m 
ordei, to use his words, ‘to get a foothold to fight for 
Pakistan’ Having joined the Government, the Muslim 
League repudiated joint responsibility The Congress 
members of the Interim Government were m despair, they 
threatened to resign ‘Our patience is fast reaching the 
limit,’ said Nehru ‘If these things continue, a struggle 
on a large scale is inevitable ’ 

ITtimately, m response to Attlee’s appeal, the Viceroy 
as well as the leaders of the Congress and the League went 
to England for a discussion on how to make the Consti- 
tuent Assembly successful 

Jinnah now added a new demand exchange of popu- 
lation Sir Chimanlal Setalvad called it impracticable, 
Sardai rejected it as absurd Jinnah, however, knew his 
own mind 


IV 

Nehru letumed from London on December 7 The 
Constituent Assembly opened on December 9 The Muslim 
League boycotted the session, neither were the States’ re- 
presentatives present Munshi’s impressions of the in- 
augural session noted m Ins diary make vivid reading 
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Excitement everywhere A great day for India 
has dawned Indians aie going to frame their own 
Constitution, but theie is unhappiness every where 
I am in the Hall early Gopalasvvamy meets me 
on the way If a non-party man has to be chosen, 
he is likely to be the President He modestly dis- 
claims the honour 

As I enter the Hall. I am stirred to the (-ore of 
my being With lights and decorations it makes a 
fitting birthplace of a fiee nation 

Members standing around m small groups are 
talking excitedly Fi lends are here fiom all over the 
count rv We shake hands talk enthusiastically . but 
the cheerfulness is forced 

Churchill’s declaration has been ominous 
Jmnah has thieatened the country with disaster 
Wavell has fled fiom Delhi for the day Eithei 
partition or the saenfioe of eiores of Hindus — that is 
the price — a very heavy price — demanded of us 

I go over to H V R Iyengai The British Gov- 
ernment has sent no message for the Constituent As- 
sembly, they have refused to recognise it The 
USA, China, Australia, hovvevei, have sent mes- 
sages of goodwill 

Some groups are discussing who the President 
should be The Congiess opinion, however, is crystal- 
lising The President must be a leading Congress- 
man Many eyes are turned towards Rajendra Babu 
Without effort he makes people turn to him m a 
difficult situation, almost a ease of unquestionable 
attraction of moial strength 

Kripalani enters , with his long ban , he looks like 
a temperamental revolutionary We talk about the 
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outcome of the Loudon discussions He is cynical 
and indifferent 

Sardar comes in , all smiles, and accosts the 
memheis, but evidently, he is in a truculent mood 
Smt Naidu enters, vivacious as a girl in her teens, 
spreading sunshine all round Jayakai takes Ins seat, 
aloof and taciturn lie coldly acknowledges my 
greetings 

Pandit ji enteis There aie cheers He smiles 
all round, flings his leathei -case in the an, catches it 
and takes his seat Congress membeis sunound him 
as they want to know what is happening 

I walk over to my seat m the second row just 
behind Saidar and Kher, who weais an air of 
Chief Ministerial gravity Shankairao has his seat 
on my light We talk anxiously about what is going 
to happen 

At 11 o’clock Kripalani, the Congress President, 
proposed Di Bachchidanancla Smha, the oldest mem* 
hex of the House, as the piovisional Chan man and 
conducted him to the Chair The Chan man then 
read out his addiess emphasising ceitam words with 
his raie sense of humour 

As he read out the addiess, my mind went back 
to our fiist contact m 1900 when I was m College, 
and I wrote an aiticle for the Hindustan Review 
He was an impoitant man then, but he wiote me a 
nice letter flinch, m those dreaiy days, gave me 
gieat encouragement 

tie (Smha) wants us to ‘build foi immortality ’ 
I wish we could do so He appeals for vision Where 
there is no vision, the people peiish he savs The 
speech is received with thunderous cheers 

The ceremony of taking the oath was leplaeed 
by the Secretaiv calling out the names of each mem- 
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ber H V. fi Iyengar called each one of us bj 
name, we proudh walked up to the table and signed 
our names. 

The note of the dajs ends with the xemaik For the 
moment the spirit of triumph is m the air, but the smell 
of coming danger persists ’ 

Munshi ’s forebodings about coming daugei were not 
groundless, for as soon as the Constituent Assemble met, 
two challenges had to be faced The first came from Sir 
Winston Churchill who, m a parliamentary debate, had 
doubted the validity of the Constituent Assembly itself 
Can the British Cabinet which had given birth to it decide 
to kill it * The second proceeded from the Muslim League 
If it came in, would it accept the Constituent Assemble 
and its rules as binding on the Sections and the Com- 
mittees f 

Aecoidmg to the rules drafted by the Expert Com- 
mittee, the Constituent Assembly had the right to fiame 
the rules for the Constituent Assembly, for the Sections 
and the Committees To respect the susceptibilities of the 
Muslim League, Aeharya Knpalam, while moving the re- 
solution for setting up a fifteen-member committee of the 
Constituent Assembly for drafting rules of procedure, 
dropped the words “and foi Sections and Committees” 
from the original draft Immediately there were protests 
Members led by the leaders of Bengal, which happened to 
be placed m the predominantly Muslim Section, protested 
against the omission 

In reply, Aeharya Knpalam relied upon the implied 
supremacy of the Constituent Assembly, the woids Sec- 
tions and Committees’, he urged, weie supeifluous The 
retort was obvious and Munshi gave it vehementlv Munshi 
realised the danger in leaving this vital matter vague 
and leaving it open to dispute at a latei stage — whether 
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the Assembly was the complete master ot the situation or 
not ? He warned the Assembly thus 

It would be extremely unwise, I submit, Sir, to 
omit, the words, ‘sections and committees' because 
that would show that this Constituent Assembly is 
not a self-determining and self-governing institution 
which we insist it is. We may lay ourselves open 
to the aigument that anv part or any Section of it or 
any Committee of it can function independently or 
frame its own rules It should be laid down definite- 
ly by this House that the Constituent Assembly is 
one and indivisible, that the Sections, as ahAacly 
pointed out, are Sections of the Assembly, and that 
they do not form independent bodies which can pro- 
vide for procedure inconsistently wrth the rules of 
the Constituent Assembly 

Needless to say that the House immediately veeied 
round to this view and the resolut^D was accordingly 
modified MuiishCs papeis show that two sets of draft 
mles weie piepaied — one bv Munshi and the other by 
Santhanam The Committee, which worked under great 
piessure, finally prochn ed a set of i ules, more 01 less based 
on Munshi \ diaft v T hioh cieated the definite implication 
that the Constituent Assembly was a soveieign body 

One meh w~as the rule designating the presiding 
officei of the Assembly as the ‘Piesident’ and then making 
him ‘the guai dian of the pnvileges of the Assembly, its 
spokesman and lepiesentative and its highest executive 
authontv’ Explaining its significance, Munshi said c We 
are functioning as an independent body For the moment, 
an oigamsation has been lent to this Assembly by the 
Government of India, but immediately the mles are pass- 
ed, we will have an organisation of our own and the Pre- 
sident will naturally be the highest executive authority of 
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the organisation ’ Anothci u lie, ruin 7, made it dear 
beyond anv shadow of doubt that the Assembly was a 
sovereign body bv providing that it eouhl be dissolved only 
by a resolution passed by itself That meant that the 
House from then onwards was autonomous and independ- 
ent of the British Government, which had brought it into 
existence It is even now a moot question whether the 
Constituent Assembly, when instituted, wa^ sovereign or 
not, and Munshi himself thinks that it was not, but what- 
ever might be the theoretical considerations. Rule 7 made 
it de facto sovereign 


V 

On December 13 Pandit Jawahailal Xehru moved the 
Objectives Resolution, describing it as 'a solemn pledge to 
our people which they would redeem m the Constitution 
they would frame ’ The fundamental propositions laid 
down m the resolution, he said, k are not controversial’. 

Dr M R Jayakar then moved a substitute resolution 
He referred to future India only as a flee and democratio 
state, and proposed the postponement of the Objectives 
Resolution with c a view to securing the co-operation of the 
Muslim League and the Indian States 7 

Di B R Ambedkar and Prank Anthony, who sup- 
ported Dr Javakar, however, made it clear that they did 
so for reasons other than those given hy him 

Sir N Gopalaswamy Avyangar m his telling way re- 
plied that the Constituent Assembly had the residuary 
pow r er in full for accomplishing the tasks which had been 
undertaken Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy Aiyar, the most 
outstanding lawyer in the Constituent Assembly, defined 
the basic sovereignty which underlay the Cabinet Mission’s 
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Statement The discussion on the Objectives Resolution, 
how e\ er, xemamed unfinished 

On December 21 Munshi moved two resolutions, one 
to set up a Negotiating Committee to negotiate with the 
Chamber of Princes, the other for adopting the report of 
the Proceduie Committee containing the draft rules 
By the rules, a steering committee was set up £ to act 
as a general liaison body between the Assembly and its 
office, between the sections inter &e, between committees 
inter se y and between the Piesident and any part of the 
Assembly’ 

The rules also laid dowm ‘ The President shall be the 
guardian of the privileges of the Assembly, its spokesman 
and representative and its highest executive authority ’ 
The most important rule laid down that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly should not be dissolved except by a resolu- 
tion of the Assembly passed by at least two-thirds of the 
whole numbei of the members of the Assembly The 
xules weie adopted on December 23 

Thus, the Constituent Assembly established its sove- 
reign status, enabling it to bring into existence any gove- 
ernment it thought best 

On the opening of the Constituent Assembly, Munshi 
became actively associated with its work m several capa- 
cities He diafted the first set of rules and was the mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee, the Steering Committee, of 
the Judicial y Committee, of the Advisory Committee and 
the Sub-Committees on Fundamental Rights and on Mino- 
rities, of the Union Constitution Committee, of the Model 
Provincial Constitution Committee m 1948, and of the 
Drafting Committee which gave final shape to the Consti- 
tution In fact no other member of the Assembly was in- 
cluded m so manv committees and none else played a 
more conspicuous part. 
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Munshi enjoyed the confidence of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Saidai Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, the President, and quite a large number of members 
of the Assembly His aeti\e and dose ( ollaboration m this 
work included such eminent men as Sir N Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar and Sir Alladi Krishnaswann Anar 

Sir Alladi was ailing at the time and though he pos- 
sessed extraordinary legal acumen and astute knowledge 
of constitutional law, he had little taste foi polities and 
Less for party manoeuvres Sir X Gopalaswami was a 
man of vast and varied experience of administration, and 
possessed sound commonsense and a great ability for har- 
monising different points of view These three generally 
agreed on all essentials, and evolved foimulae by constant 
discussion, while Munshi supplemented their activities by 
his political adroitness Munshi himself refers to his 
collaborators m these terms 

I had the raie privilege of being associated with 
my friend Sir Gopalaswami Ayvangar fiom the be- 
ginning lie was a wise man, of sound commonsense 
and with his vast administrative expenenee and skill 
m evolving formula? he piovided the balancing 
factor on many important occasions 

About the beginning of December, we came to be 
associated with Sir Alladi Knshnaswamv Aivar, who 
was an old friend of us both From that time, till 
January, 1950, when the Constitution was finally ac- 
cepted. we three woiked m close eo-operation under 
the guidance of Pandityi and Sardar We were 
what might be called the £ Three Musketeers 5 of the 
Constituent Assembly To me the other two were 
most indulgent Neither of them was a party man, 
as I was, and m most cases, the political or party 
manoeuvres were left to me. 
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VI 

It was a long way from the Cabinet Mission Plan of 
May 16, 1946 to the Mountbatten Plan of June 1947 
Though extending over only about thirteen months, it was 
a period of anxiety and suspense , of schemes and counter- 
schemes, of feverish activity and continuous negotiations, 
leading of course to the inevitable destiny Munshi had 
his share of this burden, and he, along with others, made 
the best of a bad bargain To him, the Cabinet Mission 
Plan was no more than a broad outline the details of which 
could be altered to suit our requirements when the time 
came for filling the details 

Munshi realised his own responsibilities, for constitu- 
tion-making was a new art in which none but the very 
few surviving experts of the old Round Table Conferences 
had any experience Munshi, as a constitutional lawyer, 
realised that making a new constitution required more 
than mere knowledge of constitutional law It appears 
that, from the very beginning, he began to study consti- 
tution-making, as a student prepares for his examination 
Anyone who goes thiough Munshi ’s papers cannot help 
wondering at the patience of a busy man of sixty sitting 
for houis together, reading text-books and relevant case- 
law, making notes, and marshalling arguments on paper 
And what a wealth of information he collected during 
that short period’ 

On June 3, 1947, the Mountbatten Plan was accepted 
by the Congiess and the Muslim League By this Plan, 
His Majesty’s Government agreed to transfer power on 
the basis of Dominion Status to two successor governments 
— India and Pakistan It may be mentioned here that 
Munshi had all along been m favour of accepting Dominion 
Status, He had ever contended that a Dominion which 
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enjoyed the right to change its constitution was independ- 
ent m the fullest sense ut the term It is noteworthy that 
the Congress which had plumped lor independence and 
turned its back on Dominion Status should at last hav e 
veered round to Munshi's view 

It is ironic that Munshi who walked out of the Con- 
gress on the issue of Akhand Hindustan should ha\e ac- 
cepted with alaenty the Mountbatten Plan which dmded 
the country His work m the Constituent Assembly and 
his knowledge of the working of the Interim Government 
had convinced Munshi that the nredentism of the Muslim 
League would ultimately plunge India into utter chaos 
The Cabinet Mission Plan had within it the seeds of dis- 
ruption. 

In a speech to the Constituent Assembly Munshi said 
that the limitations imposed on the Assembly by the Mis- 
sion’s Plan were like the ancient Roman method for the 
punishment of parricides who were tied m a bag with a 
monkey, a snake and a cock and then drowned in the 
river They had now got out of the Roman bag and were 
free to have a federation of their own choice, with as 
strong a centre as they could make it 
Continuing, Munshi said 

The more we saw the Plan (Cabinet Mission’s), 
the more we found the minorities struggling to get 
loose, the sections gnawing at the vitals and we had 
the double majority clause poisoning the very exist- 
ence Whatever other members may feel, I feel, 
thank God, that we have got out of this bag at last 
We have no sections and groups to go into, no ela- 
borate procedure as was envisaged by it no double 
majority clause, no more provinces with residuary 
powers, no opting out, no revision after ten years, 
and no longer only four categories of powers for the 
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Cen tie "We, therefore, feel free to foim a fedeiation 
of our choice, a fedeiation with a Centie as strong as 
we can make it We have no if a homogenous 
country, though our frontiers are shrunk — let us 
hope only for the moment — and we can look forward 
to going out unhesitatingly towards om ehenshed 
goal of strength and independence 
With the acceptance of partition, all external chal- 
lenges to the sovereignty of the Constituent Assembly 
disappeaiecl India’s sovereignty w T as constitutionally 
established This sovereignty had to be enshrined m a 
constitution This was the task that confronted the lead- 
ers and Munshi played a great and glorious part m the 
framing of the Constitution Some facets of his import- 
ant contributions aie treated below T subject-wise 


VII 

The most important portion of the Constitution is 
that relating to fundamental rights Even according to 
the Cabinet Plan, one of the early tasks of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly was to appoint a sub-committee, called the 
Advisory Committee, including representatives of all mino- 
rity communities 'This Committee had to prepare, among 
other things, a scheme of safeguards and the manner of 
enforcing them, to be included m the Constitution The 
Constituent Assembh accordingly proceeded to appoint 
this Committee notwithstanding the fact that the Muslim 
League had not come into it The final list of members 
chosen foi this Committee included besides Munshi, Sir 
Alladi Kushnaswami Aiyai, Sn N Gopalaswamv Ayyan- 
ear, Dr B E Ambedkar, Frank Anthonv and Bakshi Tek 
Chanel Saidai Patel was the Chan man of this Commit- 
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tee Maulana Azad and some leading nationalist Muslims 
were there to represent the \iew -point of the Nationalist 
Muslims, several seats weie kept \a< ant to accomodate 
the Muslim League should it < house to tome into the Con- 
stituent Assembly 

This Committee had to leeommend among other 
things, Fundamental Rights the nature of Judiciary, the 
safeguards for Minorities 

As the Cabinet Mission Plan envisaged it, the seope 
of this Committee was limited, but as its decisions were 
to be placed before the Constituent Assembly as a whole, 
those decisions could influence the whole constitution and 
retaliate the internal political life of the country on demo- 
cratic lines The Advisory Committee set up torn sub- 
committees, one to report on Fundamental Rights, another 
to recommend the safeguards for minonties, the thud foi 
Tubal Areas, and the touith to devise the judicial v Mun- 
shi was elected to all the sub-committees 

The Sub-Committee on Fundamental Rights had to 
recommend what Rights, if any, were to be included m the 
Constitution, and whether they should be included m the 
Union Constitution, 01 the Constitution of the TTnt^ It 
was within this sphere that Munshi conceived the possibili- 
ty of circumventing the Plan and resurrecting the unity of 
the country 

In the preliminary Draft Constitution, referred to 
above, Munshi had suggested that theie should be common 
citizenship — a debatable issue at the time — for the whole 
of the country with fieedom of movement, fieedom to set- 
tle and take up any tiade m anv pait of the eountiv along 
with equal protection of law foi all citizens Once these 
pi o visions were incorporated in the Constitution, nothing 
could disrupt the unity of the country, grouping 01 no 
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grouping As a lawyei, it was but natural that Munshi 
should pm his faith on the judiciary to preserve the liberty 
of the individual and constitute a standing impersonal 
eounter-chei k against the grasping tendencies of the Exe- 
cutive 

Munshi made a dose study of the subject and pre- 
pared two notes on Fundamental Rights which contain 
an elaborate analysis of the various aspects of these Rights 
as they have passed through the law courts and judicial 
interpretation m India and other countries Munshi had 
practical experience of the powerful icle of Writs as 
guaidians of liberty and democracy, particularly during 
the Quit India movement, when he defended victims of 
the Defence of India Rules m several High Courts in India 
He had drafted the Constitution of the still-born Union 
of Southern Maratha States and the Constitution of llewar 
promulgated by the Maharana of Udaipur 

Munshi realised that a meie enunciation of these 
Rights and then incorporation in a constitution would not 
by themsehes constitute a guarantee of individual liberty 
"Unenforced fundamental lights are no guarantee of indi- 
vidual liberty at all’, he writes m one of his Notes and 
sets out the reason why, m spite of then elaboiate enu- 
meration in the Weiruai Constitution, the people of Ger- 
many lost their liberties 

Emphasising the importance of uniformity of Funda- 
mental Rights throughout the Union, and to avoid the 
repetition of the unfortunate rivalry which divided the 
States m the U S A due to, for example, differential treat- 
ment of problems relating to Slavery or Marnage Laws, 
Munshi avowed 

Though Clause 20 of the Statement of May 16, 
contemplates the possibility of distributing Funda- 
mental Rights of citizens between the Union, Groups, 
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and the Units, Fundamental Rights of citizens of the 
Union ha’ve no \alue it they differ from Group to 
Group oi from Unit to Unit or are not uniformly 
enforceable Fundamental Rights and Duties ha^e 
since World War I been accepted as an indispen- 
sable condition of the peaceful progress of the World 
Dutmg World Wat II it has been accepted as an 
axiom that w 01 Id-w ide guarantees of the Rights iff 
Man are an essential condition of stable international 
society They play a gieat part m presenting single- 
part j dictatox&hip and m solving the problems of 
minorities as they remote the danger of a minority 
forming a State within a State and looking to foreign 
States for protection But in order to achieve this 
purpose, rights must be so embedded m the positive 
law of the country as superior to the poweis of any 
government that they become effective guarantees 
against the action of the State 

The essential conditions for an effective 
guarantee of Fundamental Rights are — 

(a) Enforceability must be the essence of any 
instrument defining Fundamental Rights ami Duties, 

(b) A person 01 a State under an obligation 
cannot claim the i lght to determine whether he 
would comply with the obligation and if so to what 
extent , 

(O The observance of the Fundamental Rights 
and Duties must be determined by a procedure and 
a machinery common to the Union as a whole, 

(d> Limitations to such law whenever neces- 
sary must only be imposed by the law T of the Union 
If the Fundamental Rights and Duties have to 
be legally enfoiceable, adequate and speedy remedies 
m the nature of judicial review have to be provided 
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As a mattei of experience, rights guaranteed by Con- 
stitutions like the Weimar Constitution and the Mino- 
rity Treaties and even by the League of Nations, 
xemamed ineffective foi want of such remedies On 
the other hand, the Fundamental Rights m the USA 
and the civil liberties in Great Bntain have been pre- 
served by reason of two factors (a) an independent 
judiciary, and (b) the prerogative writs of Habeas 
Corpus, Mandamus, Prohibition, Certeorari and Quo 
W arranto 

Being a student of the constitutional development and 
history of India, Munshi supported his views by a reference 
to the past 

Civil liberties m British India can also be traced 
ultimately to the fact that the charter of the Supieme 
Court of Calcutta, the fiist High Court m the coun- 
try, drafted by Sir Ehja Inipey, gave it the wide 
power of issuing pieiogrative wTits m the like man- 
nei as the King’s Bench Division in England 

In India, however, with the traditions of the 
King’s Bench which the High Courts as Courts of 
Record ham inherited, there has giowur up a very 
strong tradition of these prerogative w r rits In re- 
cent years, these WTits (including that of Habeas 
Corpus under Section 491 of the Or P C ) have been 
utilised for controlling the arbitrary actions of the 
executive and quasi-judicial bodies, which are being 
multiplied under modem Government 
The provision for the issuance of these writs was 
necessary because Munshi felt that 

If writs of the Constitution aie not provided, 
people will have to subject themselves to the loss of 
valuable lights before the constitutionality of the 
act of a government is tested m a suit, which might 
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take ^ears to he finally decided It is also of the 
highest importance that the question whether a law 
is valid or not must be decided at the earliest mo- 
ment Any uncertainty about it^ validity will lead 
to great hardships The obje< r of tin Fundamental 
Law will be frustiated if people have to serve sen- 
tences, pay fines or deny themsehes the privileges 
gi\en by the Constitution tor a long time under an 
imalid law Without such prompt remedies, election 
laws may be so nai rowed down as to endanger free 
election and thereby suppress democracy Lastly, 
if the constitutional lights and the powei to punish 
disobedient e ot the Couits order m Contempt pro- 
eeedmgs aie not gi\en by Constitutional Law, the 
State law mav alter the effect of the Fundamental 
Rmhts to such an extent as to make them ineffective 
Without such prompt machinery of enforcement, 
therefore, the Union and State Governments might 
conceivably lapse into a programme inimical to 
f r eeclom 

Theietoie Munshi insisted that 

The existence of a legal right in the Constitution 
must necessarily miplv a right in the individual to 
intervene m older to make the legal light effective 
The wilts of Mandamus m its English foim, the 
wilts of Prohibition, of Certeorari, Quo "Warranto 
and Habeas Corpus and the power to commit the 
offenders foi contempt of court must therefore ap- 
propriately f 01 m pait of this chapter 

Munshi emphasised that these rights should be en- 
forced bv the judiciary and that the judiciary should be 
completely independent of both the executive and the 
legislature 

So the real security of civil libeitv lies not m the 
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Constitution, says Munshi, but m the existence of an inde- 
pendent judiciary Fortunately m India, the High Courts, 
ongmally based on the principle of Bntish justice and 
junsprudence, stood us in good stead As Munshi points 
out m his notes, our Courts had m a measure enjoyed the 
powei to issue various writs like the Habeas Corpus, 
Mandamus, etc 

Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy also joined hands with 
Munshi, though there was some difference as to details 
Dr B R Ambedkar, then only a member of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, was a doughty champion of Fundamental 
Rights Congressmen, having passed through the fire of 
political persecution, were generally foi them There was 
practically no opposition in the Advisory Committee, nor 
m the Assembly until they came to the ‘due process’ 
clause, the incorporation of which led to a long contro- 
versy 

Impoitant considerations weighed with Munshi for 
his insistence upon these constitutional writs In a par- 
liamentary type of Government, the legislature of the state 
is supposed to act as a check upon the executive, but m a 
country like India where there is a strong likelihood of 
having a single party government, public opinion may 
remain stifled because the legislature may not be willing 
to destroy or criticise the executive for fear of damaging 
its own prospects or the prestige of the party 

Secondly, as Munshi writes m his ‘Notes’, ‘in a fede- 
ration of the soit we are having m India, many unconsti- 
tutional acts may be permitted, but for want of a proper 
lemedv the same cannot be declared unconstitutional 
unless writs are issued by the Courts There are some 
definite reasons why in a new democratic state, writs are 
the only foundation of civil liberty In their absence 
people may have to submit themselves to loss of liberty 
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etc, and the final decision which the Courts would give 
might take a long time to gne necessary protection to 
the individual, and as the pioverb goes ‘justice delayed 
is justice denied’ There is no meaning in allowing a 
law to remain m foioe for a long tune and then to de- 
clare it ultra vires As the case of Lady Dowager Petit 
(47 BL Kept 255) has shown, the object of a funda- 
mental law is frustiated if people have to go to prison or 
to undergo other punishments and later it is discovered 
that their suffering was enforced illegally A quick reme- 
dy m the nature of writs would therefore go a long way 
to satisfy the needs of a new democracy where the execu- 
tive and the legislature have yet to approbate the demo- 
cratic way of life ’ 


VIII 

While ilunshi was successful m his efforts to get 
many of his ideas incorporated in the Constitution, it does 
not mean however, he always had his own way He also 
fought many a battle which he lost, and one such cause 
dearest to his heart was that of the ‘due process’ clause 
for which he fought almost to the end 

Munshi always attached great importance to the ‘due 
process’ clause of the USA Constitution, as the greatest 
bulwark against any encroachment on the individual’s 
liberty Aware of the plethora of mterpretations the 
Courts placed upon it m the USA and various stages 
through which its meaning passed, he believed that such 
a clause was required m India m the context of its special 
conditions As a member of the Fundamental Rights 
Sub-Committee, he took the earliest opportunity to get it 
incorporated m the report and he piloted it m the Consti- 
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tuent Assembly itself, winch at a first sitting accepted it 

Then came the appointment of the Drafting Commit- 
tee to scrutinise and finalise the draft of the Constitution 
as prepared by the Adviser to the Constituent Assembly, 
Sir B N Rau The Drafting Committee consisted of the 
'Experts 7 of the Assembly Of the seven members of this 
Committee, six were from the 'independent 7 section of the 
Assembly, though all of them, with the sole exception of 
Dr B R Ambedkar, owed their membership to the Con- 
gress Party There w 7 as only one Congressman, Munshi, 
and hence his importance to represent the Congress view- 
point Dr Ambedkar, who meanwhile became the Law 
Minister m the Government of India, was appointed Chair- 
man of the Drafting Committee It was during the draft- 
ing state that 'due process 7 w r as substituted by 'procedure 
established by law 7 as an Article borrowed from the Japa- 
nese Constitution 

Sir B N Rau, the Adviser, visited the U S A at this 
time and took advantage of the opportunity to consult 
some experts in that country regarding the provisions to 
be incorporated m our Constitution Justice Frankfurter 
of the Supreme Court of America advised Sir B N Rau 
that the 'due process 7 clause should be dropped as it really 
hindered the progress of democracy m that country Sir 
B N Ran wrote to the members of the Drafting Commit- 
tee to xeconsider the question Sir Alladi who as Advocate- 
General of Madias had an insight into the difficulties of 
admimsti ation, disliked the 'due process 7 clause from the 
beginning The lawless activities of the Communists m 
Telengana and of other 'anti-social 7 elements in other parts 
of India convinced him 'more than ever that all funda- 
mental rights guaranteed under the Constitution must be 
subject to public Older security and safety 7 Sardar 
Patel agreed with Sir Alladi, The happenings m the 
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country had disillusioned linn, e&peuail} aftei the murder 
of the Mahatma 

Backed b\ the authority of American opinion, most 
of the members of the Drafting Committee as well as of 
the Central Cabinet changed their opinion Munshi found 
himself alone m the Committee, with onl\ Bak-Jn Tek 
Chand to support him m the Assembly Dr B It Ambed- 
kar, who speaking earlier on the Objeetnes Resolution 
called it halting and inadequate because it did not contain 
the guarantee of the ‘due process' clause, strangely chose 
to remain neutral at this time Munshi fought valiantly 
till the end, but the odds w v exe against him In his speech 
on this clause at the final stage, he told the AsMunbh plain- 
ly how such a safeguard was essential if we wanted to 
uphold democracy m this country He pointed out how 
sweeping powers were already being given to the executive 
m this country m the name of emergency, and, that how 
unless judicial conti ol was imposed, a tradition might be 
developed which ‘will destroy e\en whatever little of per- 
sonal liberty there is in this country ? 

Munshi said 

We want to set up a demociacy, and the House 
has said it over and over again, and the essence of 
democracy is that a balance must be struck between 
individual liberty on the one hand and social control 
on the other We must not forget that the majority 
m a legislature is moie anxious to establish social 
control than to sene individual liberty Some 
scheme, theiefoie, must be devised to adjust the 
needs of indmdual liberty and the demands of social 
control Eminent Amen can lawyers are agreed on 
the point that no better scheme could have been 
evolved to strike a balance between the two Of 
eomse, as the Plouse knows, lawveis delight to dis- 
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agree and there is a certain volume of opinion against 
it m America, but we ha\e made drastic changes m 
the American clause (as it stands m our Constitu- 
tion) in such matters involving personal* liberty 
Government have to go before the Courts and justi- 
fy the need for passing the legislation under which 
the person complaining was convicted 

I know some honourable members have got a 
feeling that, m view of the emergent conditions in 
this country, this clause may lead to disastrous con- 
sequences With great respect I have to say that I 
have not been able to agree with this view My sub- 
mission is that this clause is necessary, and it is not 
likely to be abused We have unfortunately, m this 
country legislatures with large majorities facing very 
severe problems and, naturally, there is a tendency 
to pass legislation in a hurry which gives sweeping 
powers to the executive and the police Now there 
will be no deterrent if these legislative enactments 
are not examined by a court of law For instance, 
I read the other day that there is going to be a legis- 
lation, or there is already a legislation m one pro- 
vince, which denies to the accused the assistance of 
a lawyer How is that going to be cheeked? In 
another province, I read that the certificate of report 
of an executive authority — mind you, it is not a 
Secretary of a Government but a subordinate execu- 
tive — is conclusive evidence of a fact This creates 
tremendous difficulties for the accused and I think, 
as I have submitted, there must be some agency m a 
democracy which strikes a balance between indivi- 
dual liberty and social control Our emergency at 
the moment has perhaps led us to forget that if we 
do not give scope to individual liberty, and give it 
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the pi ofection of the < omK we will < reate a tradi- 
tion wkieh will ultimate]} dtMiov even whatever 
little of personal liber tv there h in this < ountrj 
It required great < mirage to sav these woids m the 
face of sueh strong opposition The eountiv eould not 
have ehosen a better < hampion ot their safety and liberty 
than Munshi 

The Fundamental Right as regards property brought 
out conflicting views Theie weie many in the Assembly 
including Pandit Nehru himself who wanted to give a free 
hand to the future Parliament to deal with private pro- 
perty as it suited national interests from time to time 
There weie man> others, which included the powerful 
Haidar himself, who were not prepared to trust popular 
passions of the day in this matter And this almost re- 
sulted m a stalemate, the controversy ranging over two 
questions whether the right to compensation should be m- 
eorpoiated m the constitution, and whether the Judiciary 
should be the judge of its eqrutableness 

At one stage, the Congress Part} was split equally on 
this question, and it is reported that on one occasion. Dr 
John Mathai, then Finance Minister, threatened resigna- 
tion if the safeguards as to compensation were not made 
justiciable Munshi had to spend much of his energy m 
eonvassmg for a compromise, and the Assembly finally 
accepted a judicial review He made a passionate speech 
m the Assembly, appealed to the members to take a realis- 
tic view of the clause, and reminded them how even the 
Congress Party had made eeitam promises regarding pri- 
vate property, and how principles should be made depend- 
ent upon circumstances He said 

We cannot. Sir, go back upon the decisions of 
this House, nor upon the pledge of the Congress 
Paity nor upon the pledge of the Government We 
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have by the election manifesto of 1945 promised 
equitable compensation to the Zammdars Parlia- 
ment — mspite of what has been said about justicia- 
bility and particularly against the tube of lawyers 
moie than once — is the sole judge of the two matters 
First, it is the sole judge of the propnety of the 
principles laid down, so long as they are principles 
Secondly, it has been authoi itatively laid down that 
principles may vai \ as legards different classes of 
property and diffeient objects for which they are 
acquired Parliament is therefoie the judge and 
master of deciding what punciples to apply m each 
ease 

Principles are not rigid canons to be applied 
mechanically They have to be formulated m the 
light of the circumstances of each situation, m the 
light of the reforms sought to be earned out, in the 
light of the purposes fox which the pioperty is ac- 
quired The Parliament is the sole judge m each 
case as to what is fan and equitable and whether the 
principles laid down are calculated to yield compen- 
sation fair and equitable m the light of such circum- 
stances 

The question of justiciability, I fear, has been 
unnecessanly brought into this controversy In a 
civilised country, every aiticle of the written consti- 
tution if there is one, and every law made by the 
Parliament is justiciable m thg sense that the Courts 
can examine each of them to decide that the law- 
making authority acted within the ambit of its 
poweis and to ascertain the meaning and effects of 
its provisions Even if you use the words f compensa- 
tion shall not be questioned m Courts’, the Couits 
will have a right to adjudicate upon what the mean- 
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mg of 'questioned m courts is whether the thing 
questioned is » compensation at all, whether m law 
the legislature was acquaint; propeitj for compen- 
sation Let there he no mistake unle^ jou i evert 
to the tribal law wheie the wonl ol the tubal chief 
is the last void, \ou cannot escape the tribe of 
law\eis I Jut one thing is clear The mle of the 
tube oi lawyers is any da\ bettei than the* rule of 
the tribe of t^iants 

The right has since been withheld due partly m the 
intei est ot land reform mainl\ due to an unconscious drift, 
a socialistic drift towards concedin'; moie powers to the 
stab* whuh m effect means the party m powei 


IX 

The Minorities Committee had to jump o\ei several 
hui dies The leligious and communal minorities had been 
convex ted by the policies of the Butish into a soit of 'vest- 
ed mteiests, and, after Saidar, who was the Chan man, 
the most important pait w*as played by Pandit Govmd 
Ballabh Pant and Munshi 

Saidai Patel the Chairman of the Minorities Com- 
mittee, had a broad vision as legal ds the minorities "While 
he accepted that the mteiests of the minorities should be 
safeguarded, he declined to set them so that the progress 
of the majority should be hampered in developing natio- 
nal stiength As one of the minority leaders testified m 
the debate, he was always 'generous to the minorities 7 He 
was the most powerful man m the Congress, and Munshi 
enjoyed the < onfidente of Sardar m ample measure Sardar 
as a hard-headed politician and a patnot, and Munshi 
as a student of histoiy and a legatee of that emotional 
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worship of the Motherland which he inherited from his 
earl} association with Sri Aurobmdo, alike realised that 
the destnrv of the country lay m its being united and 
strong 

Munshi has ever been a true friend of the minorities 
As a lawyer and a statesman, he believed in a secular 
State, which to him was not a 'godless 7 state, but a State 
m which religious freedom w r as assured and all respected 
the religion of everyone It is this catholicity about him 
that won him the confidence of the minorities and enabled 
hnn to negotiate successfully with all shades of opinion 
and persuade them to give up their separatist attitude and 
finally to agree to joint electorates without reservation of 
seats It was a great achievement and m all this, though 
Sardar w T as the force behind, the negotiating skill was 
Munshi ’s There was powerful opposition from strange 
and unexpected quarters — it is an interesting stoiy which 
Munshi alone can reveal one day — but neither Sardar nor 
Munshi relaxed their effoxts till the minorities willingly 
gave up their mental leser vat ions 

Munshi ’s own impressions, as descubed in his notes, 
aie wmtli reproducing 

The strain of Mmonties Committee w^as some- 
times beyond endurance Whatever little training I 
had m bringing about consent deciees m courts bet- 
ween cantankerous litigants came m handy, for no 
two parties here prepared to give up easily the vest- 
ed interests created by the British In the tiring 
negotiations, what helped most was the confidence 
which Saidai showed by leaving the manoeuvres to 
me Whenever any matter under discussion w T ent up 
to him, I could always rely upon his backing me up 
In the somewhat acrimonious discussion I was 
inclined to be a little emphatic — at times even over- 
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emphatic But the most valuable i ontiibution Mas 
made b> Pandit Govmd Ballabh Pant, w ho, when- 
ever the atinuspheie became tense or irritating, 
brought down the temperature ot the debate by his 
inimitable persuasiveness 

In the Minorities Committee, persuasiveness m 
public debates, however was ot limited use The late 
Dr II C Mookerjee, later the Governor of West 
Bengal, w*as the foremost among those who helped 
The Christian community, he said, wanted no special 
privileges as a minority, it wanted the nation to be 
one which joint electorates alone will bring In the 
beginning, some of the representatives of that com- 
munity did not like the attitude, but his foithught 
sincerity won m the end 

Apart from the Congress Sikhs who were quite 
willing to leave the matter in the hands of Saidai, 
fvaidar Ujjal Singh as regards the Sikhs was helpful 
In the eailier stages it was decided that the claim 
of the Sikhs should be taken up last, for some of the 
representatives wanted to know what rights were 
being conceded to the Muslims There was some 
move among the Parsis to claim some special privi- 
leges, but Sir Homi Mody came to the rescue and de- 
clined to have any special privileges for the com- 
munity 

The battle began when Dr B R Ambedkar 
fought to secure a privileged position for the so- 
called scheduled classes The debate was acrimo- 
nious, Pandit Govmd Ballabh Pant and I fighting 
him step by step We made it clear that we recog- 
nised the special difficulties of the Harijans that 
we were determined to remove their disabilities m 
the interests of the nation as a whole We were. 
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therefoie, anxious that certain privileges might be 
granted w Inch would make it easy to consolidate the 
Hindu community We, however, fought every sug- 
gestion which would continue to maintain a perpetual 
nft between the tw r o sections Oui view prevailed 
m the House Everyone had sympathy for the rea- 
sonable demands of Harijans and the provisions m 
the Constitution as they ultimately emerged were the 
outcome of the broad attitude of Congiessmen m the 
Constituent Assembly. 

Prank Anthony led a brave fight on behalf of the 
Anglo-Indian community He had been one of the 
first to lead that community towards nationalism, but 
it had enjoyed a privileged position m the days of 
the British And bravely he fought At one stage 
he almost broke down by emotion Ultimately, a 
Sub-Committee was appointed As Pantji could not 
attend, I acted as its Chairman After considerable 
negotiations, a happy solution was found 

Then the question of Muslims was taken up 
The Nationalist Muslims, at one stage, favoured some 
kind of reservation It was a very difficult situation, 
but if once reservations were conceded to Muslims, 
there would be no end to similar claims by others 
When discussing the Muslim claim, we had to pass 
through anxious moments Tajammul Hussain from 
Bihar and Begum Aizaz Rasool from Uttar Pradesh 
weie against any reservation for their community 
The former was boldness itself, the Begum, once an 
ardent Muslim Leaguer, was nervous Both put for- 
ward the view that Pakistan having been formed, 
there was no reason why the Muslims bv securing 
reserved seats should stand away from the general 
community, that any such attempt would harm the 
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community, that the best interests of the Muslims 
lay m their complete identification with the general 
masses ot the people, that if this were not done, the 
Muslims will again develop a separatist outlook and 
the Hindus will develop a still greater distrust of 
the Muslims in the interest of the nation, therefore, 
there should be no separate electorates 

Sardar postponed the meeting There were 
behind-the-seene negotiations, and when the Mino- 
rities Committee met again, Tajamal Hussain having 
gone abroad, the Begum was too nervous and afraid 
to face the wrath of her eo-religiomsts But she 
gathered courage to propose joint electorates and the 
House, with a unanimous voice, accepted joint electo- 
rates. 

Thus was laid the ghost of the ‘Divide and Rule’ 
policy of the British Once the Mu>linib agieed to 
joint electorates, there was a general atmosphere of 
goodwill The Sikh lepresentatives were very rea- 
sonable The Chairman, m winding up, pleaded that 
minorities should no longer look to any external 
authority to assist them They should depend only 
on the good sense of their own countrymen And 
the Minorities Committee ended as a great triumph 
for the national outlook 


X 

In any federal Constitution, the j'udiciary plays the 
most important role as the protector of the rights of the 
citizens, as the guardian and interpreter of the Constitu- 
tion and, finally, as the important force behind the con- 
tractual agreement implied m the nature of the Constitu- 
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tion The structure and powers of the Federal Court 
instituted under the Government of India Act, 1935 had 
to be modified to suit the changed conditions created by 
independence 

In this important work, Munshi played a leading role, 
though Sir Alladi was his colleague on the Committee 
Alladi at fust took a legalistic view of the jurisdiction of 
the proposed Supreme Court of India, and doubted whe- 
ther our Supreme Court should have wide powers In 
his note on the functions of the Supieme Court, Alladi 
stated 

So far as the Supreme Court is to be instituted 
only on the strength of the implied power under the 
Cabinet Mission’s scheme, its functions must be very 
limited It wull be natural to imply a tribunal to 
decide on the constitutional validity of laws, but it 
is doubtful if the implications can be earned much 
farther 

Munshi 7 s note, on the other hand, cut through lega- 
lisin' difficulties He said 

As India is going to have a federal form of Gov- 
ernment, people will have to live under the concur- 
rent jurisdiction of the Union and the Unit, obeying 
each in some things The Supreme Court, like the 
one m the USA, therefore, must be m an authori- 
tative position to determine the limits of this sove- 
reignty 

So far as its constitutional functions are con- 
cerned, these functions should not be merely con- 
structing the constitution but co-ordinating the law, 
firstly, m the light of fundamental rights and seeond- 
lv, by the ‘due process’ clause 

The Switzerland Federal Tribunal hears appeals 
from Cantonal Tribunals m all important civil cases. 




MuhbJu a c r Charles S Branneu. b S Secretary for Agriculture 
at *he F A 0 Conference cf the UN Rome 1951 





Pandit Jauaharlal Nehru Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and 
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Though in the USA, no such general power is con- 
ferred upon the Supreme Court, it exercises through 
the 4 due process ’ clause great influence over ordinary 
law Personally I would prefer this indirect raethwl 
to be supplemented bv the direct method 

The Supreme Court m certain matteis roust ha\e 
original junsdn turn » f Ait HI Cl 2 of the USA 
Constitution 

The next question is of federal < omts If it is 
a< eepted that the Supreme Court should also be a 
final court ot appeal from the High Courts of tie* 
Cnits theie need not be anything like the system of 
fedeial courts as m x ogue m the U S A and pornns- 
sible under the Australian Constitution 

With the giowth of democratic government x\ith 
giant majorities behind them, there will always be a 
tendency to destiov the independence of the High 
Courts Manx of the States that will jom the 
Union xx ill not necessarily have a High Court of the 
strength and independence as m the British Units 
It must also not be forgotten that xvith the establish- 
ment of the Union and the Supreme Court, the best 
forensic talents m the country would be drawn to 
the Centre Some provision, therefore, will have to 
be made xxhxeli xvill enable the Supreme Court to hax r e 
some controlling power to secure the independence of 
the High Couits 

I also xalue xwliat I max call the political role of 
the Supreme Coui’t in India Once the units with 
proxuneial antonoinx r are established and lmgmstr 
provinces formed, theie would naturally arise a ten- 
dency for these units to ex r olx e on the lines of pettx 
Nation States The only pi ex entree to smh an at- 
tempt is, fiist and fuiemost the influent t of the 
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Mipieme i 'unit ns a unifying age n« \ TJu* \ limit 
Government would no doubt exeicise a \ariet\ of in- 
thienees political and financial But the unconscious 
process oi consolidation which a unifoimitj of laws 
and interpretations involves makes the umhmg un- 
conscious and therefore more stable 
The Committee ultimately decided to take the broadest 
Mew of the powers and jurisdiction of the Supreme 
( Vmrt 


xr 

MunshTs (neatest contribution to the Constitution was 
towards having a strong centre As a keen student of the 
history of India, he had foi years realised the need of 
maintaining India’s unity and strength at the Centre 
The greatest service which the British lendeied to India, 
as he said m many of his writings, was to give a unitary 
and powerful central government He had also seen and 
commented upon how the Congress refusal to work the 
Federal part of the Government of India Act of 1935 had 
ended m the paitition of the countn He says, m his 
historical studies, how medieval particularism has still a 
hold on tile people, expressing itself m provincialism, re- 
gionalism and Imguism And no other country m ‘the 
world had been invaded and <onqueied by outsiders so 
many times as India Here is what he said m the Assembly 
in xeplv to those who expressed legiet that the Constitution 
did not tend nioie towards piovmcial autonomy 

I wain the membeis of one supreme fact of 
histoiy that the gloiious davs of India were the only 
da\s whethei undei the Mauivas 01 the Moghuls 
when there was a strong central authority m the 
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» omit I v find tll< Urns! tldtrie dav* w*i« W hell the c en- 
fi<ii ant Imi !f \ m tin* mmitiv was disinemliered by tht* 
piov m< es ti \ intr To icsi st it \V» do not want to re- 
peat that fact 

Munshi in a position to mthiem e tin* < ourse of 

Constitution-makum in favnii of a strong centre with 
plenary powers I>\ the time tin* < ommittee appointed b\ 
the ( Constituent Assembly to recommend Model Consti- 
tutions for the Provinces and for the Centre, on both o* 
whieh Munshi was one of the most a< ti\< members, had 
submitted then reports, the Committee on Cmon Powers 
presuled o\cr In Pandit Jawaharlaf Nehru had already en- 
larged the seope ol the Union Poweis mi luded m til* 
Cmon List Still the “poison of pro\meiaI autonomy" had 
alreadv entered deep into the provisions ol the Consti 
tution and Mnnshi’s notes show his ceaseless efforts to 
neutralise them ft was not an easy task Theie were main 
protagonists of provmeial autonomv m the Assembly As 
soon as the shackles of the Cabinet Mission Plan’ were 
gone, the Union Powers Committee, of whieh he was an 
active member also submitted a supplementary list ot 
powers, and m an introductory note to the Keport. thu 
Committee expressed 

The severe limitation on the seope of the cen- 
tral authority in the Cabinet Mission’s Plan was a 
compromise accepted by the Assembly much against 
its judgment of the admmistiative needs of the coun- 
try m ordei to accommodate the Muslim League 
Now that the partition is a settled fact, we aie nn- 
ammoush of the view that it would be injurious to 
the interests ot the country to provide for a weak 
cential authority which would be incapable of en- 
>urim! peace ot eo-ordmatimr Mtal matters of com- 
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Supmue (Joint a**. a unifying agency The I'mon 
Government would no doubt exercise a \anety of in- 
fluences. political and financial But the unconscious 
process of consolidation which a uniform it i of laws 
and interpretations involves makes the unifying un- 
conscious and thercfoie more stable 
The Committee ultimately decided to take the broadest 
\iew of the powers and jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court 


xr 

Muiishi’s greatest contribution to the Constitution was 
towards having a strong centre As a keen student of the 
history of India, he had for years realised the need of 
maintaining India’s unity and strength at the Centre 
The greatest service which the British rendeied to India, 
as he said in many of his writings, was to give a unitary 
and powerful central government He had also seen and 
commented upon how the Congiess lefusal to work the 
Federal pait of the Government of India Act of 1935 had 
ended in the paitition of the country He says, in his 
historical studies, how medieval particularism has still a 
hold on the people, expressing itself m provincialism, re- 
gionalisui aucl imguisin And no other country in 'the 
world liad been invaded and conquered by outsiders so 
many' times as India Here is what he said m the Assembly 
m replv to those who expressed legiet that the Constitution 
did not tend more towards provincial autonomy 

I warn the members of one supreme fact of 
hist 01 y that the glonous davs of India w r ere the only 
davs whether undei the Mauivas or the Moghuls, 
when then* was a stiong i entral authority m the 
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t'ountrv ami tin* most tiagie dav* wue when the mi- 
tral authout\ m the country was dismembered hy the 
provinces trv ing to resist it We do not want to re- 
peat that tact 

Mimshi was m a position to influent e the course of 
( bnstitution-makmg in favour of a strong centre with 
plenary powers Bj the time the Committee appointed b\ 
the Constituent Assembly to recommend Model (Consti- 
tutions for the Provinces and for the Centre, on both of 
which Mnnshi was one of the most actrve members, had 
submitted their reports, the Committee on Union Powers 
presided over b\ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had already en- 
larged the scope of the Union Powers included m the 
Union List Still the ‘poison of provincial autonomy’ had 
aheadv entered deep into the provisions of the Consti- 
tution and MunshUs notes show Ins ceaseless efforts to 
neutralise them It was not an easy task There were mam 
protagonists of provincial autonomy m the Assembly As 
soon as the 4 shackles of the Cabinet Mission Plan’ were 
gone, the Union Powers Committee, of which he was an 
active member, also submitted a supplementary list of 
powers, and m an introductory note to the Report, the 
Committee expressed 

The severe limitation on the scope of the cen- 
tral authority m the Cabinet Mission’s Plan was a 
compromise accepted by the Assembly much against 
its judgment of the administrative needs of the coun- 
try m order to accommodate the Muslim League 
Now that the partition is a settled fact, we are un- 
ammoush of the \iew that it would be injurious to 
the interests ot the country to pi ovule for a weak 
central authority which would be incapable of en- 
Miniur peace, of co-ordinatimr vital matters of com- 
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mou ('oik pi 11 and of speaking effectively toi the whole 
countiv m the international sphere 
Another point on which Munshi differed from some 
of his colleagues m the Union Constitution Committee was 
a ", regards the mannei in which the Pi esident of the Union 
was to be elected The majority were m favour of the Pre- 
sident being elected by Parliament Munshi was oppos- 
ed to the President being so elected as he would be no more 
than a nominee of the Party m powet , that is of the Prime 
Minister It was unwise, he argued, to build upon the fact 
that India at the time possessed a single party Government 
The Congress Party might split into fragments Govern- 
ments might become unstable ; coalition Governments with 
fluctuating loyalties might come into existence, and make 
the Centre so weak as to be ovei whelmed by a combine of 
the Provinces *)r by some external agency Munshi dis- 
sented from the majority view and raised the issue before 
the joint meeting of the Union and the Piovmcial Consti- 
tution Committees which had been convened to co-ordinate 
their respective repoits Munshi made a strong plea, 
quoting the bitter experience of France His view that 
President should be elected by universal franchise was 
welcomed But the maiority members of the Union Com- 
mittee, led bv Nehru, were strongly opposed to the view 
Ultimately Sir Gopalaswamy Ayyangar evolved the com- 
promise formula now embodied m Article 54, by which the 
President was to be elected by the members of all the legis- 
latmes m the Union, both Central and State 

Of the many piovisions regarding provincial auto- 
nomy, one that attracted Munshi ? s attention was the pro- 
vision concerning the State Governors The Model Provin- 
cial Constitution Committee suggested the appointment of 
a Govemoi by election on adult franchise or by a panel 
system under which the legislature would choose three 
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names out of which the President would select one In 
either case, the Governor would be a man of the province , 
he would only be a representative of the province but 
not of India as a whole Both the features would strengthen 
regional loyalties and affect the strength of the Centre and 
the unity of the country. The problem baffled solution 
for sometime . the idea of a nominated Governor was moot* 
ed, and Munshi strongly pressed for it He was not one 
of those who believed that the Governor was to be a mere 
puppet or figure-head Here is what he said about the 
position of the provincial Governor 

The Governor is not necessarily to be a cipher as 
some Members said, nor need he be onlj a super-host 
giving lunches and dinners to persons m society He 
has a political function to perform and that political 
function as to be the constitutional head 

The new Governor has no power except as a con- 
stitutional head He is going to be nominated by the 
Centre He is going to be a detached spectator of 
what is going on m the province His function is to 
maintain the dignity, the stability and the collective 
responsibility of his Government Now, m that 
limited sphere, he can exercise some influence 
The second provision which received Munshi ’s 
passionate support related to 'Emergency'. This was 
agarti a difficult step Nobody wanted to resurrect Sec. 93 
of the Government of India Act of 1935 This Sec 93 
was considered by many as undemocratic and contrary to 
principles of responsible government Munshi, on the 
other hand, wanted that the Centre should have some 
power whereby it could step into the provincial sphere to 
tide over any emergencies whether connected with law and 
order, or a constitutional impasse or an external emer- 
gency Hence he introduced an amendment to the original 
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provision in the ftepoit ot the Provincial Constitution 
which hnally and inevitably led to the Article 356 taking 
shape as it stands to-day in the Constitution, whereby 
the President either on the report of the Governor or op 
his own initiative can suspend the State’s normal machi- 
nery of government and take over the administration. 

Sir Alladi and Munshi also succeeded m introducing 
another clause (Article 354) wherebv a ‘duty’ has been 
cast on the Centie to see that the Government of a State 
is carried on in aecoi dance with the provisions of the 
Constitution 

Between 1944 and 1950 many things had happened 
which convinced the framers of the Constitution that wide 
emergency powers are absolutely necessary and will not be 
unjustifiable so long as the Parliament has the right 
to approve of their exercise The 6 emergency 5 clauses 
(Article 352 and Article 356) have made the country only 
politically united, but the Drafting Committee was far- 
sighted enough to see that meie political unity is not 
enough, and that the unity of the country really implies 
more or less unified economy It might happen that a 
particular State or a gioup of States might pursue an eco- 
nomic policy which would run counter to the policy fol- 
lowed by the Centre and the rest of India, thus disrupting 
the economic progress ot the country The Centre must 
have the power to enforce a eo-ordmated economic policy 
throughout the country Article 360, providing for a 
Financial Emergency \ was hit upon thereafter largely 
as a lesult ot the efforts of Munshi This is what he said 
about this provision 

This article m the constitution is the lealisation 
of one supreme fact that the economic structure of 
the country is one and indivisible — -Different arti- 
cles already passed provide that there will be certain 
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amount of mtotrrvittim between the ( V litre and the 
$>rovmees When for install* e internal disturbances 
threaten any part of the count! the Centre can 
interfere by emergency legislation The object of 
this measme is patent, that the finaw lal stability of 
India roust be maintained at nn\ eost and under all 

eireumstanees 


XII 

Whether a umntry has a, strong unitary constitution 
or not depends largely upon the powers the Centre enjoys, 
and therefore Munshi from the very beginning concentrat- 
ed on a study of this problem of distribution of functions 
between the Centre and the units Throughout the days 
when the Schedule VII of the Constitution was under dis- 
cussion m the Assembly, Munshi was very active and intro- 
duced more and more items to enlarge the sphere of central 
administration 

It would be difficult to assess m full his contribution 
to the Schedule VII Mention, may however be made of 
one item which has far-reaching effects. One of the weak 
provisions of the Constitution is the one dialing with edu- 
ction, which is largely left to the States When we are 
setting up a new democratic set up which requires a new 
constitutional morality on the part of the citizens, there is 
an imperative need to educate the citizens, specially to 
think m terms of all-India unity This was completely 
ignored by the Constitution-makers with the result that 
this pro\ ision along with the rights to education m the 
mother tongue and regional language has not only resulted 
in different standards of education m different regions but 
has allowed separatist tendencies to grow up encouraged 
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by different states and Universities Munshi alone seems 
to have realised it, for he fought hard for the inclusion of 
University Education m the Concurrent List hut succeeded 
in his efforts to some extent only with the active support 
of Maulana Azad He had the prophetic vision to see 
the new enemy of India, Lmguism as he has christened it, 
and wanted by all means to preserve India’s basic unity 

There was considerable divergence of opinion among 
the members of the Constituent Assembly about the official 
language of the Union There were three schools of 
thought The first comprised Hindi enthusiasts who 
urged that Hmdi should be uitroduced not only as the 
official language of the Union, but even m the High Courts 
straightaway Diametrically opposed to them were the 
representatives from the South who wanted to retain 
English as it was before 1947, leaving Hindi to be studied 
as a second language promoted m easy stages into an 
official language The thud group wanted that English 
should be replaced by Hindi as and when Hindi was ready 
to perform in some measure the functions then performed 
by English 

Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya, then Congress President, 
was keeping indifferent health and Munshi was chosen to 
officiate foi him i as the Chairman of the Congress Party 
m the Constituent Assembly The party meetings were 
stormy ones and there was considerable heat m the debates 
on this subject Munshi had to use all his tact and per- 
suasiveness to pi event an open bleach between the Hmdi 
enthusiasts and the members from South India Munshi 
had all along been a lover of Hindi, but as a lealist he 
knew that English could not be replaced so easily Ulti- 
mately he and some of his friends were able to evolve a 
compromise, then known as Munshi-G-opalaswami formula, 
bv which the Constituent Assembly while accepting Hindi 
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as the ofh< ml language of the Union fixed a period of 15 
years for repia* mg English by Hindi for official purposes 
of the Union m terms of Part XVII of the Constitution 
In the great process of framing the constitution of the 
largest democracy m the world, Munshi placed an impor- 
tant and conspicuous part, taking continuous interest from 
the very beginning till the end It aiwaxs happens m all 
democratic set-ups m the efforts ot large assemblies that 
all great ideas must come from some individual brain , and 
behind many of the ideas enshrined in the constitution lax 
Munshi ? s fertile brain Future history of India would 
record to what extent Munshi was right in his ideas But 
he would ah\a\s be remembered for the valiant fight he 
put up foi a strong and united India and a strong Centre 
and he is assured of a permanent place among the Fathers 
of the Constitution 
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1 1 was m February 1930 that K M Munshi took over 
charge of the Mmisti \ of Food and Agricultme at New 
Delhi He remained m charge of the Ministry until May 
1952 His ten me at the Ministry thus lasted for only 
twenf\ -eight months, which seems such a shoit time to 
have achieved so much The alloeation of the Food and 
Agriculture portfolio to Munshi eame as a great surprise 
to the public At that time, the Ministry of Commerce 
w T as also vacant and it w T as thought that with Munshi \ 
legal acumen and long experience of commeieial litigation, 
he was the obvious choice foL the* Commerce portfolio His 
appointment as Mmistei of Education would have been 
easily understandable because of his close connection with 
hteiatuie, ait, culture and history The Mmistiy of Law 
would have been appropriate for linn m view of his inti- 
mate connection with the drafting of the Constitution and 
his eminent position at the Bar When, instead of any of 
these portfolios foi which he was abundantly qualified b\ 
puwious experience he was allotted the poittolio of Food 
and Agi icultuie, toi which he had no obvious qualifica- 
tion it gave scope foi consicleiable witticism at his expense 
m \ err din quaiteis It was said that the portfolio of Food 
and Agriculture was one m which reputations w T ere lost 
lathci than gamed and that its allocation to Munshi was 
designed to ciub Ins impetuosity and contain him withm 
< ustomai \ bounds It was also said that no one was found 
willing to take o\ei the portfolio and that he was imported 
as a last lesoit The record of Munshi 's monumental 
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achi< vcnifiits iluimtr tin- hue! period that he held charg*- 
handout theietuie all The iimre vividlv when set against 
the expectations tunned the si epticwm displajed and the 
situation in whuli the Food Mmisti \ was at the time «d 
hit. 'appointment 

It was the time when the Food and Agriculture Mims 
tries of the Government of India were coming m for a lot 
of criticism The food situation had been changing for 
the w'orse duiing the pievious few jears as a result of the 
increasing population pressure on the limited eereal pro- 
duction The partition of the country, involving the loss 
of the fertile areas of West Punjab and Sind had further 
accentuated the problem India was deficit not only in 
food but also in cotton and jute The imports of food 
grains had amounted to 2 8 million tons m 1949-50. the 
corresponding imports of cotton being 9 lakh bales and 
lute 13 5 lakh bales The dram on foreign exchange 
resources amounted to about Ks 193 crores 

The Grow More Food Campaign had been first launch- 
ed during World Wai II as an ad hoe measure The 
GMF schemes were being formulated year after year, 
but there was a general feeling that they had failed to 
yield lesults The demand fiom the State Governments 
for laigei food allocations remained unabated and as a 
result, imports continued on a large scale. A development 
plan had been put into operation for jute since 1948-49, 
but the increase m production fell far short of require- 
ments The cotton and jute industries of India were at 
the mercy of Pakistan unless the internal production of 
jute and cotton < ould be mci eased Such increase, how- 
ever, could only tome in the short pci lod through the diver- 
sion of area from, foodgrams 

The administration was spread ovei two sprawling 
Mmisti les — the Mmistrv of Agriculture and the Mmistrv 
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oi Food The Mimstiy of Agriculture besides -was not one 
Mimstiv but many Ministries m one — ‘a bundle of ser- 
pents' — according to the Gujarati idiom used by Munshi 
It consisted of a group of uneo-ordmated sub-departments, 
conspicuous foi lack of unity and group action The pro- 
duction campaigns for food, cotton and jute were rival acti- 
vities and not an integrated one Forestry, animal hus- 
bandry and agriculture were dealt with independently of 
one Another Keseareh work done m the laboratories hard- 
ly benefited the farmers foi whom it was intended In 
the name of ‘reform’, zammdan abolition was being en- 
forced with such haste that millions of acres of land were 
being rendered fallow Many of the departments of the 
Ministry showed conservatism and hesitancy m the dis- 
posal of various issues, not to speak of bringing about 
reforms and improvements 

, Such was the position when Munshi took ovei office 
The position was continuously deteriorating and drastic 
measures were necessary if further deterioration was to be 
prevented There was continuous and bitter criticism of 
the Food and Agriculture administration Some of the 
criticisms were due to lack of knowledge of the magnitude 
of the problems and the nature of the difficulties There 
uas need for creating a sense of urgency so that all con- 
cerned should realize that there was a crisis on hand, view 
the position m the right perspective and take appropriate 
measures to meet it 

Immediately on taking office, Munshi v ith charac- 
teristic impetuosity imparted a new vigoui to the Ministry 
On the first day he took charge he addressed the staff of 
the ministries Commenting on a file which had a note 
extending over ten or fifteen pages, he made the charae- 
tenstie lemark 
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In one ui tilt* files v\ ltu*li I aernss todav, 1 found 

flaboratt 10 »tos e\temlm<r over pasr*-" I tint* %ou notice 
that unless it i> a question nnolunif poln v, any note winch 
is longer than twent\ lines will not he read h\ the Muns- 
ter 1 would like the officers to emtie with t lit- Sect etar> 
and meet me and di^euss the matter oialh Your energies 
should he saved foi action, not spent in a< adenm nothing 

In a few da\s the new Minister broke tin oftn lal hai- 
rier which pi evented the Jieads ol tin department from 
having direct aecess to the Minister He laid down the 
revolutionary practice that where the Lead of the depart- 
ment is wanted for any particular purpose, he should see 
him directly but should invariably keep the Secretary 
mfonned of it This had a two-fold effect Firstly, it em- 
boldened the heads of the departments to put forward then 
schemes before the Munster -without reserve and know his 
mmd about it Secondly, it enabled the Minister to esta- 
blish personal relations with them, instilling m them a 
confidence born of personal relationship m carrying out 
then duties Munshi’s informal way of meeting the officials 
at different levels also created an enthusiastic desire to 
fulfil his wishes 

Munshi worked piaetieally the whole day and till 
10-30 at night and was accessible to the officers at all hours 
of the day He also insisted upon being attended to at odd 
hours But scarcely anyone grudged it, for his enthusiasm 
was infectious On the one hand, the officers felt a sense 
of identity with the Minister which they had not before, 
on the other, they were put on their mettle An interest- 
ing episode might illustrate the way he drove the Mmistiv 
forward After lus return from Bihar, which was then 
passing through acute dstress, he called a conference of 
the senior officers and gave instructions for a plan to meet 
the emergency He talked m terms of a mihtaiv campaign, 
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ut loodgraui- being i ushed of wagons being requisitioned, 
<>t tailwav bottleneck- being overcome immediately A 
\er.v senioi oftit ei* expressed the impossibility of moving at 
that i apidiry Munshi exploded in a manner to which 
senior 1 C >S officers w ere not accustomed The officer con- 
i ertied felt deeply hurt Immediately afterwards Munshi 
wrote him a letter of profuse apology for his exhibition of 
temper but reminded him that ‘we have to pull Bihar out 
of the difficulty ’ The Ministry like one man stood by him 
in those difficult times 


II 

Munshi J s term as Pood and Agriculture Mmistei was 
characterised by two very bad years during whieh the 
world situation, nature, locusts and other adverse factors 
combined to create conditions nearing famine m various 
parts of the eountry The immediate problem was to pool 
all available resources to ward oft famine, starvation and 
death The effect of natural calamities was most pro- 
nounced m the case of Bihar and the critical food situation 
that had developed there claimed the immediate attention 
of the people and the Government The history of the 
Bengal Famine of 1942 was not repeated only because of 
the speetaculai mannei m whieh Munshi handled the 
-ituation 

A succession of calamities over-took the country soon 
aftei Munshi took ovei office In the middle of June 
1950 theie w ere excessive lains in Bihar, followed by 
flood, s which senously damaged the maize eiop in the north 
Gangetie belt The outbreak of the Korean War created 
panic The prices of eei eals went up To- add to the diffi- 
t ulties floods came in West Bengal m June and m Orissa. 
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in -I ill \ VuirnM Hi* si w* h* billowed h\ an * at t h-tjuak» 
m Assam Tim » ai t h-<piak« shocks him k* «1 the How of 
the rivers Mini requited in Hoods < aiMim scvme damage 
to the sfaudmtr im mop F i om a siir pltN star* , Assam 
became a deficit State Dittii ulr i* % \w n also rVjMi iwurd 
in easti ni I P Punjab Pepsn < h issa ami H\d»*rabad 

It was expei ted that with tin aimal of the new erop 
m the marker m < H tobei , their would he an tasinu of the 
position This expectation Iiowen i did not materialise 
The autumn rains whieli were expected to npm the Unit it 
crop failed 

The first halt of 1R31 too was a lean petimj and a 
prolonged spell of draught extending in the eastern direc- 
tion from vSaurashtra to the South Punjab started in tin 
third week of August 1**31 Apart from the loss oi iood- 
^tains, there was an acute seaicitv of toddei rind dnnk- 
i»i«r watei in the afteeted areas The Iona awaited nuns 
1 ( 11111 * in Novembei winch somewhar marred The prospects 
of late tain sowing m not Them and western India but the 
Noith-E.ist rains tailed in Madras for the fifth successive 
vear, and also m Ilvdeiabad, leading to scarcity of food- 
ir rains and water m thc*se States partieularlv m Ravala- 
seerna region 

Sucdi was the* talc* of woe oi the veais 1**30 and 1031 
when Munsln was at the- helm of aftans in Food and A<rn- 
inlture Mimstiv XatuiaUy, Munshi eame m foi a lot oi 
blame tui the 4 situation prevailing in the* countiw Then 
were pamekv men both inside Parliament and outside 
who were spreading all kinds of news In iepl\ to entice 
Munshi said m Pailianient Tile onh test should be 
Has the Government done its best to meet the situation 
with the resources it possesses 4 ’ 

The CVmral Government was lesponsible ioi provid- 
ing adequate cjuantities of fnodmams to the State Govern- 
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meats but could only do so through procurement within 
the conntiy or impoits from abroad There aie always 
limitations m procuring additional quantities from with- 
in, even if the tempo of production was high, there was 
therefoie little to be expected by way of proem ement when 
pioduction had actually suffered due to natural calamities 
Neithei could imports be increased overnight Im- 
ports had been planned on the basis of excessive optimism 
in the achievements of the Giow-More-Food Campaign, 
and an idealistic decision to stop all impoits fiom abroad 
by the end of 1951 Thus, foi the yeai 1950, imports 
had been ngidly planned at 1 2 million tons and contracts 
had been enteied into only foi a smaller quantity 

Munshi was faced with the pioblem first, of securing 
an upwaid revision of the mipoit taiget and then, of 
arranging for the pi oeui ement of increased quantities from 
abroad Foi this purpose, Munshi had to struggle with 
the Finance Muustiy fox securing adequate foreign ex- 
change, with the exporting countries for leleasmg food- 
giams and with eountnes wnth shipping facilities for allo- 
cating shipping space 

Munshi pleaded with C D Deshmukh, the Finance 
Minister, for adequate foreign exchange for importing 
foodgrams He emphasised that food is such an important 
item m the economy of the countiv that we must get it 
even if other supplies are cut down or some risk is taken 
in legai d to our balance of payment position 

Munshi desiring to leave no stone unturned, sought 
also the suppoit of Raiaji, who was the Chairman of the 
Economic Sub-Committee of the Cabinet 

The import of gram at short notice from abroad was 
a mattei of great difficulty since the contracts had not 
been made m time and prices had gone up as a result of 
the Koiean wai Munshi procured foodgrams from ever\ 
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nook and < m uei of the world Two baiter agreements 
weie concluded during 195 0 The agreement with Argen~ 
rma couued an exchange of TO 000 tons of jute goods 
with ">40,000 metrn tons oi wheat while that with Egypt 

1 overed an e\< hang* ol 13 010 tons oi pite goods with 
00,000 motin tons of ri< e In Auirust 10,10 USA agreed 
to sell to India 427 000 tons nnlo at a com essional priee 
of $1 40 pet 100 lbs < ompared to the market priee of 
nearh $2 pet 100 lbs Four agreements were teaehed 
with China for the supply of 5 2 lakh metrie tons ot food- 
trains and ilmisln sent one of his Joint Secretaries to 
China for negotiating the deal A fontiact co\ ermg one 
lakh tons oi wheat was signed with Russia A long term 
n eat v with Bunna was negotiated personally bv Munshi 
who went to Bunna foi the purpose Tender this treats 

2 4 lakh tons ot rue weie promised from Burma on Co\- 
eminent account and another 1 1 lakh tons on trade 
aeeount dm mu 1951 and imports tor the years 1952-55 
were asstued at the late of 3 5 lakh tons a year The 
UK were petsuaded to release 42 thousand tons of wheat 
out of then own supplies Foodgrams were also imported 
from Ceylon, Thailand, Yiet-Nam, Canada, Australia and 
othet eoiuitnes Pakistan agreed to supply 1 8 lakh tons 
of foudgrams upto June 30, 1951, 1 4 lakh tons upto 
December 31, 1951 and 4 5 lakh tons upto October 31, 
1952 

The quantities which India could purchase as stipu- 
lated m the International “Wheat Agreement were also m- 
i reased from 10 lakh metric tons to 15 lakh metric tons 
As a result of this, the country could obtain her guaranteed 
purchases of wheat at prices cheaper than m the open 
market 

The outstanding achievement of Munshi m this field 
was however, his successful negotiations with the U S 
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< 4 c>\ eminent foi ad hm assistant t T lit- extern oi two mil- 
i 3 till tons ot wheat It was a very uphill task Then* had 
been a slight i oldness between Tndia and U 8 A as regards 
the manner m which foodgrams weie to be asked tor and 
smen There were several meuibeis of the Amenean 
Senate, who were very critical ol India and did not want 
to help hex Certain countries hostile to India were also 
making strenuous efforts to prevent the Wheat Loan being 
granted to Lidia Indian opinion had also become touchy 
on the point hispite of these difficulties, Munshi worked 
patient lv Jtoi several weeks and success u owned his effort 
In June 1951, the U S Go\ eminent passed the Indian 
Emergency Pood Aid Act, nndei which USA agreed 
to lend to India S190 million on a long term basis to 
enable het to buy two million tons ol gram from T T SA 
Of these two million tons, 1 million tons of wireat and 
0 05 million tons of milo were received m 1951 

The h u idle of shipping facilities, howevei, piovided 
the greatest difficult^ The outbreak of the Korean Wax 
increased the demand oil sea transport By ^ejffember 
1950, freight lates lose shaiph bv 60 per cent to 140 per 
cent and there was an acute shortage of tonnage 

The < atastrophe was averted by the successful nego- 
tiations i dined on by Alunshi with various i onntrres, -and 
m paitnulai with the UK ancl the U.S A The British 
Government used its good offices with the UK Shipping 
Chamber and the Baltic Exchange Chartering Committee 
The U 8 Government also leleased ships from their "moth- 
ball ffeet The question of purchasing a few ships for 
bunging foodgrams from abroad was considered and a 
Plan formulated, but it liad to be given up foi \aiions 
reasons Tn all, dui mg 1950 a total number of 892 ships 
armed m India with foodgrams from abroad, for which 
Rs 8 4 croies were paid as net freight During 1951, the 
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uumh'H o! ship> 4 *i "• *»« H i and tin 1 1 paid \i> 40 
erores 

As a ie>ult nt t ill th>*v* ui»‘{Muvs tin fmnl situation 
though critical did not tun i hum i annii* Tin* tale *d 
woo was not allowed to * nd m tragedv 


fir 

It was a strange uou\ ot fate that Munshi who was 
a strong votary of decontrol, should ha\e found himself 
in a position where he had to support the intensification 
of the existing measures of control In the \ear 1947-48, 
when Mahatma Gandhi had insisted on decontrol, Mutishi 
at his instance prepared a note setting out his \iews in 
favour of decontrol E\en when he took office fhrne was 
a sharp difference of opinion Sardai was of the view that 
the controls were doing more harm than good But even 
he could not persuade Munshi to embark oil a policy 
of decontrol Munshi was, however ne'ver a rigid doc- 
trinaire on any issue affecting economic policy The 
following extract from his speech in reply to the Pood 
debate m Parliament on April 7, 1931 will give a clear 
idea of his approach to such problems 

Now. I have been charged with having changed 
my views after I became a Member of Government 
I assure you that I am not wedded to am doctrine, 
either of control or of decontrol It has not been 
quite a pleasure, nor a source of happiness or luxury 
to have taken up this portfolio I thought it was a 
national challenge m that spirit I took it and I felt 
and feel that we cannot do at the present moment 
without controls It is no use thinking wliat I would 
have said or done in 1948. if I had been there We 
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have to ileal with the* position as it is We have got 
to carry the country through enoimous difficulties 
with regaid to food, with as little disaster as possible 

The policy of conti ol was continued and even stiffened 
undei the pressure of a combination of circumstances 
Theie -was a clear shortage of food m the country The 
food crops had suffered considerably dui mg 1950-51 as a 
lesult of natural calamities The outbreak of the Korean 
War m June 1950, had made imports costly and uncertain 
The difficulty of shipping space had increased the difficulty 
of obtaining foodgiams fiom other countries Any relaxa- 
tion of eontiols at such a time might have led to a steep 
use m prices 

Munshi, howevei, was all the time anxious to experi- 
ment with some sort of relaxation of controls and decided 
to make a beginning with gram Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan were the only surplus 
States m giam. the rest of the country being deficit In 
1950, gram was being sold at about Rs 9/- to Rs 11/- 
per mauucl m the Punjab and Rajasthan, while the price 
m Bombay was about Rs 30/- and m Madras Rs 60/- 
The surplus States had not only refused to give anything 
for the deficit areas but the Punjab had even put forward 
a demand of 25,000 tons for itself It was not merely a 
matter of human consumption, even horses could not be 
supplied with gram and they would not eat milo or jowar 
For two oi three months, Munshi begged of the surplus 
States to release at least a little quantity for the horses 
m other States, but received no response The basic plan 
could not be maintained without a surplus In August, 
1950, therefore, gram was decontrolled, but a ceiling price 
was fixed at Rs 12/- per maund m the surplus areas and 
Rs 16/- m the deficit areas 
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The decontrol proved verv helpful to the country. 
About 8,00,000 tons are estimated to have come out of the 
States surplus m grams into deficit ^tat* s In the matter 
of price also the deficit States were benefited On the eve 
of deconti ol, the price of gram m df fieit areas was as high 
as Rs 35/ in Bombay Its 45/ - in Ahmedabad and Rb 60/- 
in Madras As a lesult of decontrol, gram was available 
almost throughout the muntry for Rs 16 '- to Ks 19/-. 
In effect, gram became a supplementary food at the dis- 
posal of the whole of India, relieving the strain on cereals 
considerably For instance the Bihar Government claim- 
ed that the decontrol of gram saved the situation m Bihar 
by a free flow' of about 50 000 tons into the State 

It may be added that surplus gram of Punjab fed 
the famine areas of Bihar because Munshi arranged with 
the Railway Ministry to give priority to wagon-, despatch- 
ed to Bihar In view of the good c-rop of 1950-51, the 
ceding fixed for gram was i educed by Re 1, - with effect 
from the 30th March 1951, and decontrol was maintained. 
Surplus States, however, began to clamour for control, 
because it enabled them to feed their own people at low 
prices Munshi argued against control 

Despite Munshi 's opposition, however, control was re- 
imposed on gram with effect from 10th May, 1951, at the 
instance of Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan As a result, 
prices went up and there was little procurement from the 
surplus States The c-oimol was subsequently withdrawn 
m June, 1952 

The second commodity Munshi selected for experi- 
menting with decontrol was sugar At the time, the Cabi- 
net had decided to bring gur and A handsan under con- 
trol, m addition to sugar, m order to make the control 
on sugar more effective and to enforce licensing of kohlus . 
The latter could not he enforced effectively and the policy 
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was already prmmg difficult. to implement At the in- 
stance of Munsln, the whole question was re-examined and 
his policy of ‘Selective Control’, was adopted by the Gov- 
ernment This policy provided for the withdrawal of 
licensing of Kohlus and the adoption of a two-price system 
for sugar. The controlled price was to operate only in 
respect of the quantity procured by the Government for 
distribution through ration shops and this quantity was 
fixed at 10 lakh tons The factories were left free to 
market any production in. excess of this quantity in the 
open market without restriction of price. The policy pro- 
vided the consumer with a minimum ration at a controlled 
price and, at the same time, provided the producer with a 
powerful incentive for maximum production 

As a result of this policy, production increased from 
9.8 lakh tons in 1949-50 to 11 .2 lakh tons in 1950-51 The 
stocks with the factories also increased pari passu The 
consumer was happy as he was able to get his ration at 
controlled pnees and could supplement it with additional 
quantities obtained in the open market The producer 
was happy as his surplus produce could now be sold openly 
at higher prices without the stigma of a black market The 
policy yielded additional revenues to the Central and 
State Governments through the excise duties levied on the 
increased production The poliev was continued during 
1951-52 and yielded even better results The production 
of sugar reached a figure of 15 lakh tons, which at that 
tune was an all-time record m the history of the Tndian 
sugar industry As a result of the increased production 
of sugar, the prices of gur. crystal sugar, and khandsan 
tended to decline The stocks of sugar with the factories 
increased The controls over the price, movement and dis- 
tribution of sugar were eventually removed 
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Km on mm l l>\ th« sin < es> ot Iin * \pei uueuts with 
in am ami sugar Munshi applied hi> mind to cotton He 
apprehended that the shortage oi i otton i oupied with a 
pi me ceiling foi it was bound to lead To the mixing of 
inferior varieties with superior varietur and reduce the 
production of the latter This would make it impossible 
for the (government to fultil Us objuration to stipph cot 
ton to the mills m adequate quantities at reasonable pnues 
The existing controls had not kept down prn <n ot (doth 
The total production of cloth was -1,600 million vaids, out 
of this 1,100 million yards were exported at much higher 
prices and of the balance ot 2,500 million yards available 
for internal (consumption large quantities wen* sold in 
the black market The poliev of controls oiilv clinched 
a few big mills and dealers and helped neither The < ulti 
vator nor the consumer The poliev besides offeied m 
incentive foi (cotton production 

In view of these considerations, Munshi suggested to 
the Cabinet a scheme based on the following four planks 
(i) Thete should be no pros* ceiling on < otton < u J In- 
direct control on cotton should be exercised bv T pres* i ibnig 
that cotton nulls will have to surrender to Government at 
existing prices 2,600 million yards of cloth and 6 5 lakh 
bales of yarn (lii) Surplus production should be allowed 
to be sold in the free rnaiket nv'i Certain safeguards 
should be taken against cornering etc If neeessarv, an 
all-India (ommittee for allegation of cotton quotas to 
nulls ma> be appointed 

Munshi 1 1 aimed that the stheme would a * mak 
moie doth available m the internal market <ln help the 
marginal nulls who are not m a position to expou at pn - 
sent and thus en» mirage production , (c) stop the \ u mis 
spnal In whieh an\ piercing of the statntorv ( otton ceil- 
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'my prices is made an excuse for increasing the prices of 
doth intended foi controlled distribution to the common 
man (di eliminate black maiket and thus encouiage pro- 
duction on the one hand and bring moie money to the ex- 
chequer by way of income-tax on the other, m view of the 
fact that whatever is produced m excess of 2,600 million 
vards would be sold m the free maiket 

If the scheme had been accepted, it would have had 
far reaching effects on the cotton economy of the country, 
but, as is usual with men of imagination, Munshi ’s think- 
ing was far in advance of the times and his scheme did not 
find favour with the Government 

The most mipoitant field for the application of his 
ideas was however, that of food and his expenments with 
gram and sugar were really in the natuie of a pxepara- 
tion for their extension to this field The eailier period 
of his tenuie was characterised by great shortages and he 
bad, therefoie, to bide his time for a while In the middle 
of 1951, how’ever, Munshi saw a silver lining m the clouds, 
and began to think m teiins of some relaxation m the con- 
trol ovei foodgrams With the large imports planned for 
1951, he expected the food position to become fairly easy by 
the beginning of 1952 He was anxious to take advantage of 
the impiovement m the position to at least rationalise the 
existin'? system of controls He visualised a scheme under 
which conti ol could be relaxed while maintaining eontiol 
mer the moie vulneiable areas 

Munshi analysed the existing system of foodgram 
control and rationing and avowed that it had largely fail- 
ed Its permanent featuies were deterioration of price 
structure, exaggeration of deficits and minimising of sur- 
pluses, incessant demand on Centre for supplies and sub- 
sidies, diversion from food to cash eiops, black-marketing 
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and corruption and universal dissatisfaction In the re- 
sult, hoarding had becomt a national habit 

While Munshi was not tedded to am particular 
scheme he was quite Hear that tie eontmuation of the 
existing sj stem would lead to m ononne collapse He 
pleaded tot the nitmdu* tion ot a revised scheme 

Munshi suggested th» following >c heme < 1 . As from 
1st January, 1952 the < Vntre should take over the food 
supplies of the vulneiabb* areas, whnh would entneh be 
m imported foodgrams That means annual imports of 
3 5 million tons ( n » Then, from 1st November, 1951, 
the states* barriers of movement, prices and control m 
the uneoi doned area should be compMelv abolished ( m) 
Ration card holders in these areas should be allowed two 
months' rations from the 1st of November 1951 and their 
cards cancelled (ivi In non-vnlneiable areas the States 
w hei ever necessarv mav open fair pi ice shops m order to 
stabilize the prices The States would have something like 
2 million tons on the 1st Januaiy 1952 Tins will provide 
a sufficient reserve to protect them for the whole of the 
next yeai 

The scheme could not, however be enfoiced at the 
time since it was felt that it miaht not be possible to im- 
port foodgrams from abroad to the extent necessary and 
also because natimal calamities m the subsequent months 
made the supply position difficult Munshi returned to 
the attack, however m the beginning of 1952, when the 
economic situation had changed considerably for the bet- 
ter The Planning Commission had m the meanwhile 
fome out with its recommendations m respect ot food 
policy These included 

(i) continuance of the existing food control, 

In i an integrated price structme operating primari- 
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I\ oh tilt* pi me iple of disincentive for i ash crops 
rathei than incentive for food crops and 
•iii' isolation of internal puces from Internationa! 
prices through a system ot subsidy tor food im 
ports and export dut> for cash erops 
The recommendations wete based on the following 
assumptions 

(il The finances necessaiy to meet the cost of the 
subsiclv would be available 
1 11 1 the prices of cash crops could be brought down 
and an integrated price control enforced without 
i eclucmg production 

uiu the physical controls would bring out the maxi- 
mum marketable surplus foi feeding non-produ- 
cers at the controlled prices 
(m controls would not inhibit a production drive by 
the States and the people, ancl 
(\\ surplus production w r ould be piocuied and im 
ports would be reduced 

Munshi felt that these assumptions were unrealistic 
and the recommendations based on them therefore, im- 
practicable The country could not afford the cost of the 
subsidy which would amount to about Rs 55 eroies if 3 
million tons of fooclgrams were to be imported and about 
Rs 90 eroies if 5 million tons were imported An inte- 
grated pm e pohcv would be difficult to enforce and would 
be ineffective m practice It could only succeed if it was 
part of a co-ordmated svstem m which wages and incomes 
weie also frozen ancl effective physical controls were im 
posed over all competitive crops Internal prices of ex- 
portable cash crops could be controlled up to a point by 
adjustment of export duties, but frequent changes therein 
would sureiv affect foieign trade Physical controls al- 
wavs operated as a disincentive and anv pohcv operating 
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on ib* prmeiph oi dismcentm s *nuld riot un ie<w pro 
duction ex« «*pt limit*! 4 totalitarian lontrol 

Munshi was of tin* \iew that tin i mitral objectne <»f 
food police should bo tin* expansion of the inai hotablo sui 
plus Tho system of controls on the othei hand had result 
ed m a reduction in the marketable surplus Monopoly 
procurement had eliminated the trade, but the producer 
had resorted to hoarding particularly where procurement 
pnees were low Tin* prtx urement prices, besides prodd- 
ed an assurance that prices would not fall below that le\d 
and there was always the possibility of getting a higher 
price m the black market The surplus States also hoard- 
ed their produee so that the\ could feed their people at 
low prices The deficit States had theieiore a perjietual 
grievance against surplus States and resorted to all kind- 
of propaganda and pressui e to se< ure tin* maximum alio 
cation of supplies In the Centre undei tin* Basic Plan 
The States were however united m laying the responsi- 
bility for all their ills on the Centre Munshi feared that 
if the system continued, ‘the two sets of States, already 
critical of each other, will range themselves m two hostile 
camps, the indications of which have already begun m the 
South-North controversy" He felt that m an extensive 
system of controls, the State Governments required in- 
creasing (and not decreasing) assistance from imports and 
that under the rigid system employed m Bombay, even 
the slightest break m supply in the pipe line brought 
about a serious derangement and led to a elamom bv th< 
people 

Miinshi placed the whole position before the Prune 
Mmister Munshi pointed out that the Government oi 
India could not affoid subsidies an integrated pria 
policy implemented Through a system oi disincentive^ 
was impossible m \ jew oi high Internationa] jniees of and 
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the indispensable need for cash eiops, the existing system 
of eontiol was not favourable for bringing into the market 
the marketable surplus even if it meieased as a result of 
enhanced production So long as the existing system of 
controls continued, neither the object of mei easing pro- 
duction nor that of increasing the maiketed supplies would 
be achieved while it would be impossible to prevent the 
price level from rising further, nor could it be improved 
by small adjustments here and there Munshi stressed 
that a system had to be worked out which, while retaining 
the benefits of the existing controls, not only ceased to 
inhibit but on the contrary stimulated production 

Munshi was anxious that any new scheme should 
maintain the benefits of the existing system and remove 
its defects It should aim at four objectives Firstly, it 
should establish the free flow of the marketable surplus 
throughout the country through the provision of facilities 
for rapid transport Secondly, it should lemove the psy- 
chology of scarcity in the. public, so that hoarding by the 
producers and speculative cornering by traders should be 
eliminated Thirdly, it should remove the pressure of 
uiban demand on the food resources of the country by ar- 
langing for the demand to be met through Government 
imports The lesponsibility of Government for feeding 
the people should thus be nan owed down to onlv 10% of 
the population and it should be discharged m complete 
freedom fiom local pxejudiees 01 indifference Fourthly, 
the existing machinery should be pieserved to the extent 
nece^saiv to enable the Government to meet unforeseen 
emergencies m any aiea 

Munshi pioposed m pursuance of the above objectives, 
:i seven-point scheme of controls — - 

(a) Large towns and highly deficit aieas com- 
prising about 40 million of the population, should 
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he cordons! off ami rationed i ulSjy from imports of 
about 4 million t«»n> of gram at international prices 
( b - Intel -Mato bans should he i emoted and 
hee market restored in the lest of the country 

let Adequate buffer stocks for emergency pur 
poses should be budt up b\ the Genital Government 
in addition to noimal pipeline >to< ks required for 
rationing pm poses 

(d) To prevent speculation and < orncring 
banks should be lequued to report advanees made In 
them against stocks of foodgrams All godowns uti 
lised for the stoiage of foodgrams and with a eapa 

» irv e\i ceding 100 maunds should be heensed and 
weekly returns of stocks submitted All futm* 
tiading m gram should be prohibited 

(e ) Licensing of tiadei> in gram with a view to 
maintaining certain minimum administiative control 
over them milling restuctions and aiistentv measuies 
(sucdi as Guest Control Oidei should continue to 
lemani m force 

(f) Top prim itv should he given for the move- 
ment of foocTgiams on railways and immediate steps 
should be taken to remove certain well-known bottle- 
necks pieferablv before the end of 1952 as far as 
practicable 

(gl The scheme should be put m operation with 
effect from 1st Xovembei only if it is definitely known 
that prospects of the following khanf harvest are 
good All inter-State bans should disappear from that 
date and two months' xation should be issued to all 
lation card holders in the free area 
The scheme would have divided the < ounfi v into two 
parts viz 
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A Rationed area tompusmg <>1 wholly or 
higlih deficit aieas which aie the principal scarce 
ol piessure on indigenous supplies These areas 
would be isolated from internal production and 
would be looked after from imported grams, and 
B Free area, comprising of the rest of the 
countiy containing about 320 million people to be 
fed from the entire foodgram production of the coun- 
ts This ai ea would, on the whole, be surplus both 
m nee and wheat Marketable suiplus will come 
out m the open and not only will this area be able 
to feed itself at reasonable prices, but, as production 
increases, the pi ices would tend to fall 
Munslii 'explained the advantages that could be de- 
uved from the scheme The new scheme would have re- 
tained the essential points of the existing system, but done 
away with its defects The inter-State bans w r ould have 
been removed The contiol of the Centre would have 
become more effective The rationed area would have 
been re-adjusted wherever necessary The food policy 
would have become relatively free of local political pressure 
It would have had a healthy effect on production market- 
ing, prices, imports and subsidies 

The confidential letter addressed by Munshi to the 
Fume Minister describing Ins scheme unfoitunately leak- 
ed out m the Press piematurely, leading to serious differ- 
ences of opinion The scheme could not be put into ope- 
lation until aftei Munshi had laid down his office in May 
1952 Munshi vision was, hotvevei tullv vindicated by 
succeeding events 

The late Rah Ahmed Kidwai, who took over from 
Munshi, within a few weeks introduced progressive relaxa- 
tion of controls with spectacular success and popular ac- 
claim The food situation had improved as a result of 
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ui< n *<h» < j }»i m*|ui T]*,n w t h* * Minim and mm* imports 

from abiuad- h»th Mints »u Munshi s p*>he\ But the 
pi* * aitfionai \ hmcMii*^ -ugLWed In Munshi \u*u* unfor 
Mniatelv m» i look* il vvlnb n taxing tin * ontmls i*\rt mu 
^tarn^M 1 as he u,h kidwai < mild In pass th* stu»mr oppotu 
non m the Kcmiomm Committee and the Cabinet which 
Munshi had To fi«rhr * easelesrdv But h\ the time Mnnshi 
laid <lovui office, his vigoious pohc\ had a I reach created 
conditions m which deeonttoi could he sueeessfulh intro- 
duced 


IV 

The food problem could in the lone; run h* solved, 
however onlv by expanding food production at home 
While steps were taken to safeguard the present b\ mi 
ports of foodgiams and measiues for bringing out hoarded 
stocks, Munshi was also preparing for a grand campaign 
for stimulating internal production At the time Munshi 
took up office, all efforts were aimed at making the country 
self-sufficient m foodgrams The Prime Minister had an- 
nounced in Parliament early in 1949 that no imports of 
food would be made aftei the end of 1951 In accord- 
ance with the suggestions of Lord Boyd Orr, a Special 
Emeigeney Branch had been m existence in the Ministry 
of Agrieultiue for ovei a vear under the Commissioner of 
Pood Production The situation was getting more and 
more grave as shortages had developed m the fields of 
cotton, t iutc and sugar m addition to that of food and the 
Pood Mmistrv had two organisations one tor Grow-More 
Pood "another toi other commodities each n vailing for the 
attention of the euitrv atoi 

Mmisln though without am previous experience 1 m 
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the .sphere of food and agrieultuie, had realised that the 
Him -More-Food Campaign had failed to capture the 
imagination of the people Withm ten days of taking 
over office, he observed at a meeting held m Bombay 

I must confess that the results so far obtained 
have not impressed me as being satisfactory On the 
side of the administration, theie is lack of enthu- 
siasm, hesitancy and absence of adjustment with the 
politician On the side of those m power and $u the 
public mind also theie is suspicion of the official 
This is happily not umveisah but we cannot ignore 
the existence of this unfoitunate situation Let us 
lealize frankly that, while we may have set up pro- 
per governmental organisation, we have not succeeded 
m seeuimg complete co-operation of the public, in- 
cluding the farmers m particular 
Immediately on assuming office, Munshi issued a oir- 
eulai to all the departments of the Mimstiy to submit to 
him exhaustive notes on the activities carried on by the 
department, its achievements and its futuie programme 
He waded thiough the huge pile of leports with the mmd 
of a trained counsel and m order to integrate all the acti- 
vities m common foimally, he evolved the phiase 4 Land 
Tiansformation 7 as the ultimate objective With his gift 
for coming apt phi uses to convey his programme, he for- 
mulated two steps — (1) to win freedom from foreign 
biead, (2) to achieve "Land Tiansformation 7 

In August 1950, he first defined the term "Land Trans- 
loi illation’ as "the utilization of land on a rational basis 
so that the available resouiees of land, water and livestock 
aie developed to then maximum potential and the popula- 
tion assured a decent standard of living 7 Having fixed 
the goal, he bent his organizing power to give to each aeti- 
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viiv of the Mmistrv an appropriate plate in this homo- 
geneous seheme 

With characterise decision, Munsln put forward an 
Eight Point Programme, which laid emphasis on the need 
for an integral approach towards food and agriculture 
This programme postulated the follow ing 

(i) The setting up of an Inter-Departmental Emer 
gency Committee of both the Ministries at the Centre, with 
Munsln as Chairman, which would take important deci 
gions on urgent and pressing matters for mci easing pro- 
duction of food, cotton and jute 

(11) District Committees of three oi four people iom- 
mandmcr the respect and confidence of local farmers to 
assist the Collector or Deputy Commissioner 

fin) Strengthening Village Pam ha.vats and consti- 
tuting Rural Development Boards 

(iv ) The District Committees, undei the constant 
supeiMsion of the Emergency Committee of the State, to 
examine evciv well, tank, channel, 01 boung m its terri- 
tories, and take special steps to ha\e them repaired or 
restored before the monsoon 

(v) Because of its capacity to nngate larger areas 
the tubewell is ideal for irrigation wherever underground 
water can be found The Rfate Governments to invite ex- 
perienced firms to bore tube -wells 

(vi) To have a co-ordinated plan foi achieving three- 
fold self-sufficiency m food, cotton and jute 

(vn) The value of increasing foiests m the coimtr\ 
a programme of planting and rearing hundreds ot thou- 
sands of trees in all parts of the country, and every yea* 
to have a national week devoted solely to the task of tiee 
plantation 

(vin) To organize the gi owing of vegetables and pota- 
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toes and tubeis in the envuons of large cities so as to sup- 
plement diet in rationed areas. 

The Eight Point Programme was, however, only the 
beginning m Munshi ’s formulation of a new food and agri- 
( ultural policy It was soon expanded into the ‘Integrated 
Production Programme’ He summarised this programme 
at a pi ess conference on 8th July, 1950: 

The Integrated Production Programme is a com- 
prehensive one under which land, water, livestock 
and science will be co-ordinated and harnessed in or- 
der to suppoit oui vast and growing population 

Its immediate objectives are (a) winning free- 
dom fiom foreign bread by the end of 1951, and 
(b) Achieving progiessive realisation of a self-suffi- 
cient economy for the whole country 

The ultimate goal, distant no doubt, is Land 
Transf oi mation in suitable areas It involves a de- 
gree of co-ordinated development m an area m which 
all resouices (a) of land and vatei, (b) of livestock, 
scientific aid and equipment and (c) facilities for 
farm and faim voikei must be fully* developed 
Munshi thus visualized the task before him as a weld- 
ing togethei of activities on many fronts viz , agriculture, 
animal husbandry, fisheiy, foiestry, etc, with a single 
design, tiaiisfoimmg the very face of the land 

The immediate pioblem before the country vas to 
achieve self-sufficiency m foodgiams, freedom from foreign 
bieacl, as Munshi called it, so as to be able to clo without 
nnpoits after the end of 1951 as laid down by the Prime 
Mimstei Tins meant that food production had to be step- 
ped up by the end of 1951 by 48 lakh tons, over the product- 
ion of 1947-48 Dining the two years 1948-49 and 1949-50, 
the vanous schemes undertaken under the Grow-More- 
Foocl Campaign weie estimated to have added 16 lakh tons 
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♦wen a balance ot 12 lakh tons was loft to Is* achieved 
during 1030 and 1031 At the samp time difth nltns had 
also ai isen with i espec t to eotton, jute, and sii^ar The 
annual requirements ot Indo-Pakistau vaiietics of cotton 
were estimated at 40 7 lakh bales as against an internal 
produetion of 49 lakh bales ot jute and mesta m 1949-30 
The production ot sutrar had also fallen shoit of internal 
requirements 

The problem eoiild no longer therefore. Is* ti rated as 
one of only doing without food imports, it tood mipoits 
were dispensed with, mei eased imports ot cotton, jute and 
sugar mi^rht become necessarv It was a problem of decid- 
ing how the cultivable area at home eould be best utilised 
and the foreign exchange resources best coiwoved 
MunslnV, mam contention was that the foienni ♦ \- 
change sa\ed b\ way ot pioducing additional quantities 
of eottun and jute at home, instead of importing them 
from abroad, would be tai gieatei than the foreign ex- 
change necessarv for impelling the foodgiams lost due to 
the diversion of areas irom tood to eotton and jute 
Alunshi's plan for drveision ot area would ha\e lesulted 
in additional production of about 11 lakh bales ot cotton 
and about 20 lakh bales of jute as against a loss ot food of 
onh about 9 lakh tons thereby providing a net saMiie* to 
the eouiitiv ot about l?s 106 8 ciores, which could be 
utilised tor importing additional quantities of foodgiams 
and capital goods req uiied toi mclu'stnal development 
There would also be smnlai savings in foieign exchange 
besides me lease m Government revenue as a result ot in- 
creased internal production of sugai which could be 
aehieved without large diversion of aiea fiom toodirianis 

The policy of non-mipoit of food by the end of 1931 
had, how'e\ ei , became an article of faith with the Cabinet 
and it was considered highly sauilegious to question its 
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wisdom or timing It was being repeated again and again 
by national leaders at every forum and for a Food and 
Agriculture Minister, who was responsible for implement- 
ing it, to show any scepticism about it would have been an 
act of political suicide 

While Munshi was attempting a switch-over m high 
policy, he was at the same time careful to reiterate the 
solemn pledge previously given — 

The object of sglf-sufficieney by 31st March 1952 
is a solemn pledge taken by the Government and 
there can be no going back on it When the food 
policy was placed on a war footing at the Chief Minis- 
ters ’ conference, there was no mental reservation 
and the Sooner the Centre, the States and the people 
realise this, the better it will be for achieving early 
results After ‘Quit-India’ this is the first non- 
violent war we have undertaken Failure would 
mean loss of self-confidence and the loss of world's 
confidence in us 

The switch-over of policy was so deftly done that no- 
body lealised that a major shift m the pledge itself had 
been achieved At no time, previously, had the pledge to 
stop imports of food been linked with the date of 31st 
March 1952, the words used had always been “by the 
end of JL951"’ Munshi first interpreted this to mean the 
end of the financial year 1951 and quietly introduced the 
date of 31st Maxell 1932, as if that was what had all 
along been meant Later, he extended this period to 31st 
June 1952, on the plea that the rabi crop of 1951-52 
was not hai vested till June and that it was, therefore, 
better to intei pi et the pledge as referring to the crop 
year 1951-52, which ended on 31st June 1952, rather than 
the financial year 1951-52 which ended oh 31st March 
iQnO Tbpc-e two changes in the pledge extended the 
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period by full six months The pledge, besides, had made 
allowance only for unforeseen circumstances and it was 
believed that these only covered erop failures and famines. 
The unforeseen circumstances were now to cover, m ad- 
dition, replacement due to diversion of erop and the build- 
ing up of a Central Reserve These two factors were of 
such large quantitative significance that they could justify 
imports on any scale As a result of these changes, the 
pledge became completely flexible and was reduced to no 
more than a general directive principle without any 
immediate restrictive significance It required great poli- 
tical courage to introduce these changes and considerable 
logic and reasoning to persuade others m high places to 
accept them An adherence to the no-import declaration 
had caused consideiable difficulties m 1950 and might have 
spelt disastex m the years that followed 

Schemes were formulated under the Grow -More-Pood 
campaign, winch if implemented, would have increased 
food grams production by 17 lakh tons m 1950-51 and 23 
lakh tons m 1951-52, thus making up 40 lakh tons by the 
target date Even allowing for losses due to diversion of 
areas to cotton and jute, which weie estimated at 9 lakh 
tons, the balance would have been enough for making the 
country self-sufficient The difficulty of finance, however, 
stood m the way and the original target of 23 lakh tons 
for 1951-52 had to be cut down to 14 lakh tons 

The fact that even despite the poor food crops of 
1950-51, the Planning Commission agreed to a plea for 
increased production of cotton, jute, sugar and oilseeds, 
testifies to the advocacy of Munshi and the merits of his 
integrated approach to erop production The actual loss 
of foodgrams due to diversion of areas to cotton and jute 
is estimated to have been very little — much less even than 
what was envisaged under the Integrated Production Pro- 
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gtammc The overall production of foodgiams, howe\er„ 
did not make much headway due to the natural calamities 
that overtook the country m 1951-52 

The measures adopted foi expanding cotton produc- 
tion included extension ,o± nrigation facilities to cotton 
land, grant of inter est-fiee loans £01 the purchase of un- 
proved varieties of cottonseed and ammonium sulphate and 
the appointment of cotton extension staff for propaganda 
and technical advice The crux of the problem, according 
to Munshi, lav, howevei, m assming remunerative prices 
to the eultivatoL 

Munshi succeeded m getting the prices of cotton raised 
both dm mg 1950-51 and 1951-52, so as to piovide the 
necessary incentive to the cultivator foi bringing m 
additional land midei cotton 

The problems of jute were a glaring instance of the 
great damage done bv Partition to the economy of India 
Wlule all the jute nulls were withm the Indian Union, the 
mam pite belt which piodueed four -fifths of the raw mate- 
rial required bv the mills had gone to Pakistan After 
the devaluation of the Indian rupee m September 1949, 
imports fiom Pakistan had become costly and uncertain 
A Development Plan for increasing the production of jute 
in the country had theiefore been put into opeiation since 
1948-49 The measures- adopted for increasing the pro- 
duction of jute included distribution of seeds and ferti- 
lizer, growing of an eailiei ciop of jute m addition to 
that of nee on winter paddy land, and removal of legis- 
lative restrictions on jute cultivation in West Bengal 

After Munshi took ovei office the above schemes were 
continued In addition he took the step of encouraging 
the diversion of acreage from paddy to jute and the States 
weie assured that any loss to food production resulting 
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therefiom would be made good by additional allocation of 
loodgrams under the Basie Plan 

As m the ease of cotton, so too m the ease of jute, 
there was need for a suitable price policj if the targets 
set under the Plan were to be achieved The prices of raw 
jute and jute goods were controlled since the devaluation 
of the Indian rupee, as imports from Pakistan had become 
costly and prices m India had begun to use Price control 
'served the twin objects of allowing exports of jute goods 
at a reasonable pi ice and avoiding large-scale diversion of 
areas from paddy 

Munshris jute policy was eminonth successful Pro- 
duction went up iiom 11 9 lakh bales in 1949-50 to 32 8 
lakh bales in 1950- ">2 During 1951-52 alone, 67D of the 
Target of 2(L4) lakh bales of additional prodiu tion set m 
rhe first Five-Year Plan had been achieved 

Tire sugai situation was am thing but hopeful when 
Munshi took over office Only 9 8 lakh tons of sugar had 
been produced in 1949-50 and there 4 was a short-fall of 
about 1 lakh tons even on the existing meagre ration It 
was found possible to impoit only about 60 thousand tons 
of sugai, and that too with gieat difficulty and at a pro- 
hibitive price There was, therefore an acute scarcity of 
>ugai m the count iv and the prices of sugar and qur were 
tending to rise The black maiket price of sugai was re- 
ported to have gone up to between Rs 80/- to Rs 100/- 
per maund, as against the eonti oiled pi ice of Rs 28/8/- 
per maund Giu too was sold at between Rs 40'- to 
Rs 45 - pci maund 

The problem befoie iliuishi was, there foie, two-fold 

la) to step up the production of sugai by at least one 
million tons, bV diverting sufficient cane fiom 
qio to the factories, and 
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(b) to bring down tbe price of gur to an economic 
level. 

Mtmshi felt that extension of controls was not likely to 
produce results, as eontrol of sugar was not feasible with- 
out control of gur and eontrol of gur was unenforceable 
in practice The Cabinet, however, decided that the con- 
trol on sugar should continued and that, at the same tune 
gur and -khandsari too should be brought under control 
The fixation of statutory ceilings on prices of gur and 
khandsari m parity, with the prices of sugar and sugar- 
cane, and the licensing of lolhus (cane-crushers, power- 
erushers and khandsan plants m factory areas) came to 
be introduced, in consequence The prices of sugar and 
sugar-cane m the year 1950-51 weie fixed at the levels of 
1949-50 le at Rs 28/8/- and Rs 1/10/- per maund res- 
pectively and subsidy was given to factories in Western 
UP on all sugar produced between 15th November and 
15th December, 1950, when the* leeoveiy of sugar was gene- 
rally supposed to be low, so as to induce them to start 
production earlier m the season 

Munshi was not happy with the decision and placed 
his views before the Prime Mmistei He said that the 
crux of the whole matter was adequate sugai production, 
without which the gur prices were not likely to come down. 
With complete control over sugar and only ineffective con- 
trol over gur, the prices of gur would rule high, m spite of 
cane being diverted to gur and more gur being produced. 
The result would he that the ordinary consumer will have 
to go short of both sugar, on account of short production 
and gur, by its going underground on account of price 
eontrol 

Munshi, howevei, was not, merely critical hut made 
concrete pioposals for dealing with the situation He pro- 



posed, firstly, that a slight increase should be granted in 
the price of sugar m Bihai and East U.P either directly or 
indirectly by gmng other advantages, and secondly, that 
a few more factories outside the Western UP should be 
included in the concession of extra price, so as to secure 
the production of 1,00,000 tons of sugar by 15th of Decem- 
ber 

Boon after the announcement of the policy on 18th 
October, 1950,- it became clear that the licensing of kolhus 
could not be effectively enforced. The cost of production 
of sugar also increased, m th'e meanwhile, due to the 
Labour Arbitration awards in U P and Bihar and the im- 
position of Bales Tax on cane in Bihar. The sugar policy 
had, therefore, to be reconsidered and the Government of 
India announced their new sugar and gur policy to $11 
State Governments on the 7th December, 1950, as follows : 

The only alternative open is to continue control 
but operate it in a manner which will give the ad- 
vantage of decontrol as far as possible This will 
enable the Government to maintain a grip over the 
situation It has, theijefore, been decided: 

(a) not to proceed with the licensing of Icolhus, 
and to allow gur to be manufactured freely: 

(b) to revise the prices fixed for gur, sugar-eane 
and sugar so to provide adequate incentive 
for further sugar production, having regard 
to the difference m the manufacturing costs 
of sugar factories in different regions, 

(e) to ensure regulated distribution of sugar 
out of the quantity of sugar procured from 
the factories, leaving surplus production to 
a free market 

In pursuance of the above policy, the minimum price 
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of cane was raised to Rs 1/12/- m Bihar and the all-India 
basic price of sugar to Rs 29/12/- with concession to some 
factories , The ceiling price of gur was also raised, in 
parity with sugar and sugaieane puces The price of 
sugar fixed by the Government was to opeiate only m les- 
pect of the quantity procured by the Government from the 
factories for <oiitrolled distribution through lation shops 
The ceiling ot 10 lakh tons was fixed for procurement for 
the country as a whole Basic quotas were fixed for all 
factories and they were left fiee to maiket any quantity 
produced m excess of the basic quota m the open market 
without restriction as to price 

This policy, populailv known as the policy ot ‘Selec- 
tive Control’, w r as the lesult of Munshi’s own creative 
gepius It provided the consumer wuth a minimum lation 
at a contiolled pi ice and, at the same time, it piovicled the 
producer with a powerful incentive for increasing produc- 
tion Munshi explained the scheme to the 20th Annual 
Convention of the Sugar Technologists’ Association of 
India, Kan].) in , held on October 25, 1951, m the following 
woids — 

The new* sugai policy has been w^ell leceived bv 
all concerned Pi eduction has increased from 9 S 
lakh tons m 1949-50 to 11 1 lakh tons m 1950-51, the 
highest dm mg the last seven yeais Against a carry- 
ovei of 25,000 tons on 1st December, 1950, the carry- 
over on the same date this year is expected to exceed 
one lakh tons The consumer is satisfied The cane- 
aioweis have leeened moie than the minimum pine 
m most paits of the eountiv sugaieane acreage has 
mci eased m the cunent yeai The steps taken bv 
the Ministry have pi evented expoit to boidei States 
and thereby pi evented laige-scale smuggling across 
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the frontier The market price of sugar has been 
generally much lower than the black market price 
last year Prices of gui, sugar and khandsari have 
also come down Many factories have increased 
then* production and received increased profits The 
Central Government ha\e derived an increased 
revenue from meometax and excise duty the State 
Governments have derived mci eased receipts of 
sugarcane cess On the whole, therefore, this policy 
has had a beneficial effect 

Encouraged by his success during 1950-51, Munshr 
decided to continue the policy of 'Selective Control ? during 
1951-52 also The minimum price of sugarcane, as also 
the ex-factory pi ice of sugar, was kept at the same level 
as m 1950-51 In 1951-52, the policy of 'Selective Control’ 
Yielded even better results The production of sugar 
during this year reached nearly 15 lakh tons, an all-time 
iceord m the history of the Indian sugar industry The 
pi oduction of sugarcane also showed a remarkable increase 
from 56 2 lakh tons in 1950-51 to 60 7 lakh tons m 1951-§2 
Price of crystal sugar came down appreeiablv Price of 
gur, too, declined The improvement m sugar pi oduction 
■enabled the Government of India to furthei ielax the 
control on sugar during 1952-53 

In regard to sugar, Munshi ’s interests weie confined 
not only to the formulation and implementation of the 
policy of 'Selective Control*, but extended to other spheres 
as well Believing m the value of research, Munshi decid- 
ed that an Institute of Sugai Technology should be set up 
at Lucknow Before he left the Mimstiy of Food and 
Agriculture, the foundation stone of this Institute was laid 
Munshi also continued to patronise the Five-Year Sugai - 
tane Development Scheme launched bv the Indian Central 
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Sugarcane Committee m the year 1948-49, with the help 
of a special grant of Es 75 lakhs, fioin the Government of 
India The scheme operated primarily m the factory zones 
in the various States where necessary provision was made 
for the supply of better irrigation facilities, establishment 
of nurseries for high-yielding, healthy and disease-fiee 
seed, adequate supplies of manures and fertilisers, watch 
and ward service for the protection of crops against pests 
etc Munshi was also seriously considering a scheme for 
shifting factories from the U P and Bihai to the low-cost 
regions of Bombay, Deccan and the South. 

The mam effort m the sphere of agriculture continued 
however, to be concentrated on the prosecution of the 
Grow r More Food Campaign which was in progress since 
1943 The campaign was being implemented through a 
number of shqrt-term schemes, both permanent and recur- 
ring, designed to produce results within a short period 
These schemes were sponsored by State Governments and 
weie financed through assistance fiom the Central Govern- 
ment The schemes included. 

fa) works schemes, such as construction and 
repair of wells, tanks, channels, small 
dams, contour bunding etc 

(b) supply schemes such as the distribution of 
chemical feitilizers, manures, compost and 
improved seeds, and 

(c) schemes for plant protection 

Soon after Munshi took up office m August 1950, he 
convened a conference of the Chief Ministers of States at 
which the following decisions weie taken — 

(i) The self-sufficiency piogramme must be ful- 
filled The outbreak of the Korean War 
made it all the more necessary that the food 
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problem should be managed from internal 
resources 

( 11 ) Food procurement and food pioduetion must 
be organized on an efficient war footing and 
pursued as matters of highest priority. The 
administrative machinery should be overhaul- 
ed and strengthened where necessary 
(m) There must be unified direction m matters of 
food policy between the Centre and the 
States 

In addition to the above, ceitam decisions were also 
taken for intensification of piocurement and checking- of 
hoarding 

Munshi also submitted a note to Pailiament m April 
1951, pointing out the mam obstacles m the execution of 
the G M F campaign Firstly, the G M F results were 
unevenly distributed throughout the eountiy In States 
which were endowed with natuial resources, the GMF. 
results weie good The States, however, which had less 
natural advantages or where the administrative efficiency 
was lowei, showed poor results Secondly, the responsible 
hty of the Centie, under the existing system of Food 
Admmistiation, for meeting deficits tended to take the edge 
off that compulsive necessity which was needed foi stimu- 
lating the States to their highest effort foi increasing pro- 
duction Thirdly, there was no concentration of effort in 
selected areas, and the dispersal of effoit led to dissi- 
pation of energy Fourthly, due to vanous factors, such 
as increase in prices resulting in the producer meeting his 
requirements by marketing a smaller quantity of produce, 
shortage of bullock power and labour, allotment of land 
to non-agncultural refugees etc , the land received less 
care than before Fifthly, the seasonal factors were not in 
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fa\oiu ot increased production Sixthly, the organization- 
al (efficiency required to implement a programme of that 
magnitude was not in evidence. The administrative machi- 
nes at the Centre and the States was hurriedly set up, 
was expanded rapidly and was therefore ill-equipped for 
extensive effort The dispersal of effort also resulted m in- 
efficiency m execution Seventhly, It was not possible for 
the Centre to achieve the sense of urgency xequired for the 
campaign merely by order, as the States enjoyed complete 
autonomy Eighthly, the meiease m production was not 
followed by an increase m marketable surpluses because 
the producer increased his own consumption and withheld 
(onsiderable stocks fiom the markets The increase m his 
holding capacity and the fear of pioeurement tempted the 
eultivatoi to build up a personal xeserve and to hoard a 
pait of the giam foi the black market Ninthly, there 
was a shift m consumption from coarse grams to vdieat 
and rice 

Munshi adopted a numbei of measures to improve the 
execution of the programme during his period of office 
These measiues were described by Munshi as follows 

(1) Preference is given to schemes of perma- 
nent improvement such as minor irrigation 
and land improvement works 
(11) The financial assistance of the Centie to the 
States n, now given mainly as loans and out- 
ught grants are kept at a minimum 
(mi In order to secure effective co-operation bet- 
ween the Centre and some of the States, it 
was decided to set up Special Boards foi 
developing large contiguous areas The 
Malwa Board has been woikmg on theke 
lines 

(iv) Preference is gnen to Intensive Aiea 
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Schemes, in winch different types of GIF. 
works aie concentrated in selected areas 
providing 1 the most favourable conditions 

(v) In Intensive Area Schemes, financial assis- 
tance is made conditional on a minimum pro- 
poition ot the additional pi eduction being 
suirendeied to the Government toi aseei- 
tammg the results of tlm G II F Campaign 

(vi) Special crop-cutting surveys ha\e been ini- 
tiated for assessing the 1 esults of the G M F 
campaign* 

(vnj In order to ensuie the application of ferti- 
lisers to foodgiams only and to pi event then 
diversion to cash crops, Government ha\e 
selected suitable areas and fixed the time ot 
distribution 

(vm) In order to prevent the misuse of loam, 
cases of misuse aie investigated and cletei- 
rent action taken against the defaulter 
One State has even enacted a legislation 
imposing heavy penalty for misuse 

fix) In 01 dei to prevent supplies fiom going into 
the black-market through trade agencies, 
distribution of seeds, fertilisers and imple- 
ments is organised through co-operative 
societies and Government Depots 

(x) To ensure that adequate quantities of essen- 
tial supplies like cement, lion and steel and 
coal are available foi agricultural purposes, 
a Supply and Movement Officer has been 
appointed 

(xi) To avoid transport bottlenecks, priorities 
for railway movement are obtained through 
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special effort of the Railway Ministry wher- 
ever necessary. 

(xn) The CTO has been fully reorganised after 
a special enquiry, 

(xiu) Contracts- for the construction of 965 tube 
wells have already been executed and those 
for additional tubewells are under consi- 
deration. 

(xiv) The State Governments have been requested 
to undertake special legislation to ensure 
the cultivation of waste land and fallow 
lands and a number of States have already 
adopted necessary measures. About 150 
thousand acres have been already allotted m 
the Malwa area 

(xv) Large numbers of pumps and engines are 
imported and licences are freely given 

(xvi) The executive machinery at the Centre for 
Production has now been unified under an 
Additional Secretary 

(xvn) The execution of the programme has been 
strengthened by the appointment of 
Regional Agricultural Production Commis- 
sioners for different zones m the country 
(xvni) In order to carry the results of research to 
the cultivators’ fields, a scheme for the set- 
ting up of a number of demonstration and 
extension farms all over the country is being 
undertaken 

(xix) In older to improve the organisation for 
popularising the improved practices and for 
linking it up with the supply of materials, 
a scheme has been prepared for the esta- 
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blishment of an extension service which will 
reach down to the tehsils and villages. 

(xx) The I C.A R has been reorganised for the 
purpose of integrating research, training 
and extension activities. 

(xxi) The intensive projects are being initiated 
m selected areas for concentrated develop- 
ment 

The extension of the GMF campaign under the 
first Five-Year Plan, and the establishment of the exten- 
sion service are a fulfilment of what Munshi had in mmd 
There were besides two new innovations which he made 
in the interest of additional production These were the 
setting up of the Malwa Development Board, and the work- 
ing out of the scheme of Associated Farms 

The constitution of separate Boards undei Central 
supervision for the development of contiguous regions fall- 
ing under the purview of more than one State was initiat- 
ed for the first time by Munshi during 1950 An experi- 
ment was tried m this direction by the setting up of the 
Malwa Development Board under the joint auspices of the 
Central Government and the Governments of Vindhya 
Pradesh, Bhopal, Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan This 
Board was entiusted with the responsibility of increasing 
the production of food crops in general and of wheat m 
particular m the administrative areas of the States con- 
cerned Regional Committees for each State were set up 
to formulate "schemes for increasing production, such as 
provision of good seeds, renovation of tanks, installation 
of water lifts and construction of small canals These 
committees were under the direct supervision of the Cen- 
tral Board with the Minister for Food and Agriculture as 
Chairman and the heads of the States concerned as mem- 
bers The total amount sanctioned by the Board for diffe- 
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rent developmental measures was to the extent of Es 50 
lakhs, mostly by way of loans The progress made m the 
area as a result of the direct supervision of the Board was 
encouraging. 

In 01 del to eneouiage public institutions to take the 
leadership m starting large-scale farms, Munshi got a 
detailed scheme drawn up to start a net work of Associated 
Farms throughout the countiy The advantages of these 
Farms were four-fold Fnstly, such Fauns, when started 
in large mimbeis all over the country, could add substan- 
tially to food production Secondly, they would demon- 
stiate to the public the economies of large-scale pi eduction 
m agriculture Thirdly, they would surrendei their sur- 
pluses to the l at lomng authority and would lead to in- 
creased plot ill ement Fouithly, they would have an 
important impress on the ? educational system of the 
count iv and give it an agucultural bias 

The mam featiues of the scheme of Associated Farms 
weie as follows Firstly, the initiative m staitmg an 
Asso< xated Faun was to be taken up bv a public institution 
whefhei official oi non-official, engaged m agucultuial 
educational ox ehantable activities and having a certain 
minimum of cultivable land nuclei its owneiship These 
institutions, aftei secuimg the willing consent of the fai- 
meis in the neighbouihood, would foimally constitute 
themselves into corporate bodies, on the basis of either 
(d) Eecisteied Society, oi (b) Co-opeiative Society, oi 
( c) Joint Stock Company The existing lights of owner- 
ship oi tenancy of membeis would continue unchanged but 
the land would be leased to the body foi a period of five 
veais The lands of all the membeis would be pooled 
togethei and cultivated jointly Secondly, the fauns were 
to have an aiea of abuiit 1,000 aeies oi moie, covet mg as 
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neaih as possible an entire village and should, as far as 
possible, be in a legion with assured rainfall Thirdly, the 
liability foi land revenue charges, rent and othei expenses 
i onneeted with cultivation should be taken over by the 
Faim and employment should be piovided to the cultiva- 
tors and their families as fax as possible Fourthly, the 
Central and State Governments should extend the same 
assistance to these farms as was extended to approved 
(IMF schemes under the existing rules The Farms m 
return should surrender their surplus gram to the State 
Governments at the procurement prices 

The most spectacular enterprise of Munshi m the food 
filler e w as, however, his drive for the popular laztion of 
subsidiary foods and m this enterprise, he received power- 
ful collaboration from Shrrmati Lilavati Munshi who made 
it hei own special province Munshi often says that m 
most of his activities, the idea is contributed by his imagi- 
nation but its detailed planning and execution is done bv 
his wife In this ease, this certainly was true About two 
months after taking over, Munshi, m an address to the 
Hotel Owneis Association at Bombay, proposed two 
things first, that the people should obseive Monday as a 
non-cereal dav, and second, that non-cereal food should be 
made cheap and moi e attractive Munshi stated that these 
things 1 equned 8 planned effort and that of all the places 
m India Bombay w T as the most suitable place for «uch an 
effort The proposal was, howevei, given concrete form 
only bv Shnmati Lilavati Munshi thiough the establish- 
ment of the Annapurna cafeteria under the auspices of 
the All-India Women’s Food Council, which was specially 
set up for the puipose through her initiative A begin- 
ning w T as, how ever, made with these cafeterias first m Delhi 
and onlv latei extended to Bombay 
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The mam features of Munshi’s scheme weie as follows. 

(a) every home to observe Mondav as a non-eereal 

day; 

(bl the Government of Bombay, in consultation with 
the Government of India, to prepare a plan to 
secure a plentiful supply of cheap vegetables for 
the city, 

(e) a ladies 01 gamsation, to help m these activities, 
to take up the running of cafeterias at important 
places in order to provide cheap and attractive 
non-eereal food A lunch basket of non-eereal 
food was expected to/eost about 8 annas 

(d ) help to be given by the Governments of India 
and Bombay to provide adequate facilities for 
the catering tiade m Bombay to have their own 
vegetable gardens 

(e) women to take to vegetable growing in boxes m 
their own homes to supplement then vegetable 
supply 

Munshi mentioned that if this scheme was earned 
thiough m all industiial areas, the countiy could save 
about 2 million tons of cereal imports and that the women 
of the country could do a lot to help him m this cause 

The All-India Women’s Council for Supplementary 
food was set up m August, 1950, with Shnmati Kajbansi 
Devi as President and representatives of the All-India 
Women’s organisation and other prominent women active 
m the public, social and parliamentary life of the country, 
among its members By 31st March, 1952, the Council was 
able to organise 25 branches m different parts of the coun- 
try On the 1st December, 1950, the Council organised an 
exhibition of supplementary foods at New Delhi, which 
was opened by the President of India The mam object of 
the exhibition was to emphasise the value of supplementary 
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foods m the daily diet, with special reference to eheap r 
balanced and tasty meals The various recipes were 
brought out m the form of booklets On the 12th January 
1951, the Council opened the “Annapurna cafeteria f in 
New Delhi to show that nututious and tasty food could be 
prepared from non-rationed supplementary foods The 
cafeteria proved very popular and its sales mounted up in 
a short period Encouraged by this experience, similar 
cafeterias were also opened in other towns and a mobile 
cafeteria was started m Delhi The other activities of the 
Council included cooking demonstrations, convening 
women’s meetings, and propaganda for observing one dav 
m the week as a non-cereal day The Council also popu- 
larized a pledge from the people not to buy food from the 
black market, not to cash cards if there was surplus food 
at home, to take only six days’ ration m the week, to tiy 
and grow more food and vegetables in compounds and not 
to waste any food 

In his preoccupation with expansion of agricultural 
production, Munshi did not lose sight of the impoitanee of 
forests m the agriculture economy Not only did he evolve 
a coherent forest policy, but he gave it a flair of romance 
that immediately captured the imagination of the people 
He did this by introducing a new festival called the ‘Vana 
Mahotsava’ or the ‘ Festival of Trees’ with the now famous 
slogan £ Trees mean water, water means bread and bread 
is life ’ It made the whole country tree-conscious, and 
evoked mass enthusiasm 

The festival was first inaugurated m July 1950 and 
since then is celebrated every year in the first week of 
July, which generally synchronises with the break of 
monsoons m most parts of the country Munshi inaugu- 
rated the festival m 1950, by planting a tree at Dehotsarga r 
the spot wheie*Lord Elisha shuffled off His mortal coils, 
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and emphasized the close tie between foiests and Lord 
Krishna 

Munshi was deeply conscious of the relation between 
the food problem and the denudation of forests He was 
greatly taken with the problem of soil erosion which w T as 
the cause of large tracts of land in the country going 
barren and knew’ that it was due mainly to want of trees 
Forests weie being denuded of trees rapidly m the moun- 
tainous regions and moie paiticulaily m the Himalayas, 
on which depends the water supply of the livei systems of 
the Indo-Cxangetic basm Deep ravines have been cut on 
the treeless banks of the great uveis The Rajasthan 
desert was encroaching every year by about 50 square mile,, 
upon the textile Gangetic plains, eow r dung, a valuable 
manux<\ w T as being burnt m the village for want of fuel 
trees Munshi knew’ the significance of trees as a means 
to checking erosion ancl preserving the fertility of the 
soil and raised the question to the level of a national creed 
Munshi wanted a national drive for reviving the green 
Hon of the foiest He wanted everybody to take part in 
the achievement of the sacied ojeetive of growing trees 
The target w r as set at the planting of 1 cioie trees in the 
first veai and d cioies every veai from the second vear 
onward 

In oiclei to inculcate a spmt of emulation among 
people fox planting of tiees dm mg the celebration of Vana 
Mahotsava, aw r ard of lotatmg shields by the Government 
of India were announced These shields included 
I All India Shield* 

1 Best District m India — Rajendia Shield 
~ Best Village m India — Jawahar Shield 
> Best Institution m India — Patel Jiueld 
4 Best University m India — MunsJflT Shield 
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II State Shields 

For the best district in the State or certain 
groups of States — 20 shields 

Besides making a nation-wide appeal foi gi owing 
trees, Munshi also made individual appeals to certain 
cities Thus m May, 1950, he appealed to the merchants 
of Bombay to give him 10,000 trees at a cost of Rs 15 each 
at Dehotsarga, Likewise he appealed to the citizens ot 
Delhi foi 2,000 trees in order to surround Rajgliat where 
Mahatma Gandhi, the ‘Father of Our Nation’ and the 
‘Modem Prince of Peace’ was ciemated 

It is not enough to have trees It is also necessai \ that 
these be given proper caie and protection aftei they are 
planted In order to secuie this, most of the tiee planting 
w T as encouiaged m the grounds of public buildings 
Schemes weie prepared to induce occupants of land ad- 
joining public loads and railway lines to plant fiuit trees 
on the fmige of such public land, on condition that the 
plantei of a tree looked after it and m letum received the 
right to the fruits and timbei after a number of yeais A. 
Vana Premi Sangh uas constituted, with the Piesident ot 
the Republic as its patron This Sangh has blanches all 
over India, it stimulates interest m planting tiees <md 
provides a forum foi mutual exchange of mfoiniation and 
experience 

Yana Mahotsava bi ought about tiee-mindeclness and 
was taken up with enthusiasm During the first yeai it- 
self, 4 21 crores of tiees weie planted against the taiget of 
1 eroie In the next year too, the target of 3 crores was 
exceeded Yeai aftei yeai the festival has been celebrat- 
ed by the country since then 

Yana Mahotsava was however only the populai 
expiession of the detailed and elaboiate measuies adopted 
by Mnnshi for the development of foiestry The Vana 
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Mahotsava movement found a response not only in our own 
people but also in other lands. It has inspired similar 
movements in Pakistan and Egypt and has been adopted 
as a plank m the world programme of the PAO 

Munshi however had always a feeling that the agri- 
cultural production programme was after all conceived 
only in the nature of an emergency programme and the 
deep-rooted problems of India could be adequately catered 
to only if a more permanent and dynamic agency was esta- 
blished He was, therefore, toying in his mind with 
various patterns of organization and while studying the 
experience of other countries was greatly taken with the 
Netherlands’ Health Companie which, while originally 
started by private enterprise, had now become the biggest 
instrument of the Netherlands’ Ministry of Agriculture 
for cairymg out land development and afforestation He 
thought that such a corporation with unfettered powers 
and full freedom of action, would have a better chance of 
producing results than Departments of Agriculture He 
felt that a Land Development Corporation should be 
established m India working on about the same lines as the 
Netherlands’ Health Companie, but adapted to the cir- 
cumstances m India It should work either on a non-profit 
basis as m the ease of the Health Companie, or on a mini- 
mum profit It should start its development activities in a 
carefully selected area of a reasonable size, say about 
50,000 to 100,000 acres It should supply the farmers with 
seeds and fertilisers, appoint its own supervising technical 
staff and tiain local farmers in mechanised cultivation and 
all branches of soil utilisation and conservation It should, 
at a later stage, even take over the Central Tractor Orga- 
nisation as a going concern It could obtain capital 
resources from the International Bank and the U S Tech- 
nical and Economic Aid Programme m case foreign ex- 
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change resources were necessary, and from the Government 
and the public, m respect of rupee finance Government 
should contribute 50 per cent of the share capital required 
and guarantee a reasonable rate of interest for a specified 
number of years. 

The Cabinet generally approved of Munshi's idea of 
floating a Land Development Corporation with the assis- 
tance of the International Bank, but Munshi soon vent out 
of office and his pet dream unfoitunately remains unful- 
filled 

The development of animal husbandry and the ex- 
pansion of its production was also included m Munshi 7 s 
Integrated Production Programme It was, however, 
much more than an economic issue to him, to his mmd, 
deeply steeped m the cultural and religious history of oui 
land, cattle were an object of veneration and affection The 
cow is 4 Mother Cow’ to him and buffalo, 4 Aunt Buffalo 7 
The cow was ‘not a mere animal nor a source of beef but 
an integral part of our life 7 He had an abounding inte- 
rest m the bullock which 4 caines on its patient shoulders 
the heavy burden of India’s agriculture ’ He was deeply 
affected to find that our people had lost then traditional 
national sentiment about livestock 

With eharaetenstic energy and drive, Munshi set 
about taking steps to remedy the situation The fiist step 
taken was the formation of the Central Gaushala Develop- 
ment Board for re-orgamsmg the existing 3,000 Gaushalas 
'The second step was the introduction m Parliament of the 
4 Gosamvardhan Bill’ The objective of this Bill was to 
constitute Central and State Councils of Gosamvardhan, 
charged with the duty of taking appropriate measures to 
promote Gosamvardhan The Bill had to be dropped for 
various reasons but a Central Council of Gosamvardhan 
was established through executive action Thirdly the 
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Key Village Scheme was formulated for the purpose of 
weeding out useless cattle and encouraging the breeding of 
improved cattle for milk and draught purposes 

The Key Village had three components Fnstly, the 
siheme envisaged the setting up of 600 Key Villages all 
over India during the Five Tear Plan period 1951-56, for 
the multiplication of the pedigree bulls available m the 
country Until the Key Village Scheme got going, key 
farms were to be set up around existing cattle breeding 
farms ' Gosadans ’ weie also to be established m the Key 
Villa ges Gosadans were to be located in the foiest areas 
and elsewhere where old and deeiepit cattle can be kept 
without much expenditure and wheie they can die natural 
death without multiplying themselves or encroaching upon 
the slendei foddei lesourees of the country Secondly, the 
scheme aimed at 150 artificial insemination eenties iu order 
to multiply pedigree bulls as rapidly as possible and to 
accelerate the progress of bleeding Thirdly, it was pro- 
posed also to establish 540 bull leaung faims in conjunc- 
tion with these Key Villages The pioposal for bull rear- 
ing faims was later dropped and instead a calf rearing 
scheme was included iu the Five-Yeai Plan 

Another important scheme formulated by Munshi 
i elated to the eiadieation of nnderpest which takes a high 
toll of cattle m India eveiy year About 320 million cat- 
tle, buffaloes, sheep, goat and camels aie susceptible to 
i indei pest and lequire to be vaccinated foi the eradication 
of the disease 

The schemes foi Key \ lllage and eradication of rin- 
deepest weie given due impoitance at Munshi ’s instance m 
the fiist Five leai Plan This programme provided for 
an annual pioduction of loughly 60,000 hulls of high 
quality fit foi breeding purposes The aim of the scheme 
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for rinderpest -was to treat 150 million animals at the end 
jf the 10-year period 

It was not to be expected that Munshi would remain 
satisfied with only pushing food production on the agricul- 
tural and animal husbandly front Though himself a 
puie vegetanan, he was auaie of the long tradition of 
pisei-cultiue m India and the importance of fish as food 
m a country with such a long coastline 

The mam types of fishenes aie two, \\z , fu inland 
and ( 11 ) marine, and each of these had its own potentiali- 
ties Regarding inland fishenes, which conti lbutecl about 
one-thircl to the total production of fish in India, Munshi 
felt that these had a special significance, as they enabled 
the people in the interior to get this food m wholesome 
condition and at a reasonable puce without the need for 
transport and refrigeration facilities The development of 
these fisheries besides did not require any large capital out- 
lay or the import of fishing vessels and gear from abxoad 
The development of marine fisheiies, on the othei hand 
called foi facilities for lefugeiation, quick tianspoit foi 
the catches and processing Munshi, m this connection 
suggested the expansion of the Dory system of fishing with 
long lines and felt that deep-sea fishing would naturally 
follow, when off-shore harvest proved successful and 
remunerative 

The Central Government, under Munshi \ mspnation, 
gave considerable financial assistance foi implementing 
various schemes for fishery development unclei the G M F 
campaign In addition to helping deficit States in obtain- 
ing large quantities of fish seeds from suiplus areas, 
assorted fry and finger -lings of major carps veie supplied 
bv the Central Inland Fisheries Station to a number of 
States The Pilot Deep-Sea Fishing* Station of the Govern- 
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xnent of India also expanded its activities under his 
guidance. 

The integration effected by Munshi m the diverse pro- 
duction activities in the field of agriculture was due to 
his faith m the philosophy of Land Transformation, which 
he felt was, m essence, the restoration of unity between 
man and nature 

Man must integiate himself into his environ- 
ment, he must return to the soil what he receives 
from it, he must be soil-minded, he must not shun 
dirt and mud on the excuse of spurious culture He 
must maintain an equilibrium between himself and 
his environment, thereby preserving the Cycle of 
Life unbroken In this Cycle, trees, human beings 
and animals, particularly the stud-bulls and the 
cows, their food and their waste — all have a place. 
The essence of Life Cycle is to maintain a symbiosis, 
a balance and an equilibnum between them 
Munshi referred again and again to the Life Cycle, 
which seemed to have a semi-seientific, semi-cultural hold 
on his imagination He thought that m the golden age, 
when the rich lands of India weie wateied by the great river 
systems of the country, equilibnum was maintained for 
millenniums because our ancestors had evolved a traditional 
art of Land Transformation Ram came m plenty, flood- 
■ng the livers, and these waters served the settlements on 
the banks The ram was stored in lakes and public tanks 
and the Kings and Emperors and well-to-do men mam- 
tamed these lakes and tanks m working order Even with 
regard to nutrition, eveiv village consumed primarily what 
it produced Cattle also helped m maintaining the balance 
of nature, as night soil and urine were not wasted The 
cattle gave good milk and the fields were fertilised by 
their manure Subsequent developments, however, broke 
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this Cycle, disturbed the equilibrium, and led to the dis- 
integration of the life of the country. 

According tg Munshi, the Cycle Life or ‘Jiwan Chakra* 
veas at the root of the unity of Man and Nature, without 
which life on earth^must become extinct It is his faith in 
the Wheel of Life and the basic postulations about the laws 
of its woikmg that drove Munshi to devise and implement 
programmes of intensive cultivation, reclamation, exten- 
sion, Gosamvardhan, Van a Mahotsava and others, with a 
kind of religious frenzy He was sustained m all his efforts 
by his beliefs, born out of his respect for the wisdom of the 
ancients and his pride in the past glories of our land 


V 

The problem of agricultural production is not, how- 
ever, merely a problem of allocating the available area 
amongst different crops and impioving the organisation of 
cultivation It is fast becoming a problem of increasing 
the yields The limits of extensive cultivation have been 
reached and the future lies m intensive cultivation 

The problem of increasing yields is a problem of good 
husbandry It involves three things viz. evolving the 
principles of husbandry, disseminating this knowledge 
amongst the tillers and rousing enthusiasm amongst them 
for their adoption The first calls for attention to research, 
the second to education and training and the third to the 
provision of incentives to effort 

The leseareh aetrvities in the field of agriculture, 
forests, animal husbandry and fisheries are spread over the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, the Central Com- 
modity Committees and the Central Research Institutes 
The activities of the different agencies were gomg on more 
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or less indifferently and even overlapped to some extent. 
Munshi soon found that the agencies followed their own 
isolated and lofty paths, unrelated to the needs of the 
country He came to the conclusion that the existing 
machinery needed considerable adjustment so as to enable 
it to shoulder the extended responsibilities which shoit- 
ages m food and other agricultural products involved 
He decided that the woxk should proceed in a co-ordinated 
manner in all the three different spheres- (a) fundamen- 
tal research, (b) technological investigation* (e) putting 
knowledge to practical use As a fust step, lie decided 
to revise the constitution of the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research which ivas the pumaiy agency of the 
Central Ministiy of Food and Agriculture m the field off 
research, so as to enable it to deal more effectivelv with its 
responsibilities 

The constitution of the I C A R was accordingly 
unused b> Murrshi m November, 1950, in order to enable 
it to deal moie effectively with its responsibilities The 
Governing Body ot the Council was given the assistance of 
a Board of Research and a Boaid of Extension in evolvmu 
integrated programmes of w r ork in these tw^o major spheres 
For the first time, the poweis of the Council weie paitlv 
delegated to a Standing Committee which could meet at 
legular intervals and enforce the policy laid down thus 
making the woik of the Council more dynamic The 
Council and its various administrative bodies w r eie lem- 
foicecl by additional representation for forestry and fisher- 
ies and foi specialised oigamsations such as the Indian 
Central Commodity Committees, the Cential Board of 
Forestiy, etc 

Simultaneously with the measures taken to reorganise 
agricultural research, the ICAR also embarked upon an 
elaboi ate extension progiamme under the leadership of 
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Munshi which laid the foundation for the development even- 
tually on a large scale of agricultural extension work now 
undertaken m the Community Projects and National Ex- 
tension areas A Commissioner of Extension was appointed 
at the Centre to coordinate the extension work State 
Governments were also persuaded to appoint Directors of 
Extension with subsidy from the Centie Periodical semi- 
nars of agricultural extension workers in the country were 
organised to enable the workers to come mto close contact 
with each other 

An agreement was concluded between the Ford 
Foundation and the Government of India m January 1952 
for setting up 5 Extension Training Centres and 15 Inten- 
sive Development Blocks m different States of India Each 
training centre was capable of producing about 50 trained 
workers Each intensive Development Block extended to 
an area of 100 villages, wheie all development activities iu 
the field of agucnltnre, animal husbandry, social education 
and health would be concentrated. 

In Januaiy, 1952, an agreement was concluded between 
the Government of the United States of Amenea and the 
Government of India for speeding np India's development 
piojeets through the setting up of a number of Community 
Development Piojeets Thus, the initiative first taken by 
the I C A It during the time Mnnshi was its President, 
blossomed into the much larger Community Development 
work which has become one of the major projects m India's 
national plan for raising the standards of living of the 
rural population and to step up agricultural production 

Although the dissemination of scientific mfoimation 
is one of the important provisions of the I C A E charter 
till 1950 the Council was concentrating attention on the 
production of highly technical journals, and the publica- 
tion of f Indian Farming 5 , which was fairly technical 
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For the first time in 1950 the Council’s approach to the 
dissemination of agricultural information was, under the 
active guidance of Munshi, reshaped from two points of 
view first, for whom was the information intended, and 
secondly, how best information can be supplied m a form 
acceptable to the class of peison for whom it is intended 
Great emphasis was laid on devising proper methods to 
disseminate agricultural information among f aimers and 
agriculturists As a first step, the 'Indian Farming’ was 
reorganised with new attractive features as a farm journal 
and was published directly ’by the Council These efforts 
have m due course paid ample dividends, as the 'Indian 
Farming’ today is not only one of the most popular farm 
magazines among piogressive farmers of India but also it 
is self-supporting Foreign technical assistance was also 
obtained to streamline the ICAR publications and to 
organise the production of extension type literature for 
the benefit of farmers In course of time, these measures 
enabled the ICAR to assume leadership m the production 
of agricultural information and literature for village level 
workers and piogressive farmers and to organise the setting 
up of suitable machinery m the different States for the 
production of such literature m the local languages 

The revision of the constitution of the ICAR was 
only the first step m Munshi’s scheme The subsequent steps 
were the integration of the Central Commodity Committees 
and the Central Research Institutes into the Council, so 
that the combined lesouiees of all these bodies could be 
utilized m a co-ordmafed manner, and the entire machinery 
could be operated by the Ministry with greater speed and 
effectiveness Unfortunately, Mnnshi did not remain m 
harness long enough to take the other steps towards his goal. 

Mnnshi was also anxious to set up an Institute for 
Agricultural Statistics at the Centre To a certain extent. 
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the functions of such an Institute were already being dis- 
charged by the Statistical Section of the ICAR The 
Section had carried out extensive field work and had come 
to be recognised as one of the leading centres of research 
m sampling techniques m the world Impressed by the 
activities of the Section, Munshi became anxious that the 
status of the Section should be raised to that of an Insti- 
tute Munshi 7 s proposal, however, could not be implement- 
ed because of various reasons 

Munshi took a number of steps to give a piaetieal shape 
to his ideas about educational policy m agriculture The 
first step taken towards reorienting agricultural education 
was the setting up of a Council of Agricultural Education 
under the aegis of the, I CAR The Council, to begin with, 
consisted of Munshi as Chairman, Vice-Chancellors of the 
Umveisities having under them agneultuial colleges, Senior 
Officials of the ICAR, Directors of Research Institutes, 
Central Government Officials and Principals of Agricul- 
tural and Veterinary Colleges The mam function of this 
Council w 7 as to co-ordinate agricultural education and 
training programmes m the different States and Universi- 
ties so that a uniform standard of agneultuial education 
m tune with the requirements of the countiy, might be 
achieved This Conned, immediately after its formation, 
took steps to revise the syllabus for instruction m agncul- 
tural education on co-ordinated lines 

Secondly, Munshi continued the Central Agricultural 
College, located at Delhi which was proposed to be closed, 
and amalgamated it with the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute 

Thirdly, he established a number of training courses 
for agricultural extension workers 

The problem of incentives was already being tackled 
through the initiation of crop competitions During 
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1950-51, cash pnzes of Rs 1,000 each were awarded to 
competitors who seemed the highest yields m nee, wheat 
and potatoes Dm mg 1951-52, the competitions weie ex- 
tended to ]owai, bdjia, maize and gram, m addition Cash 
pnzes of Rs 5,000 each in addition to a certificate of 
Knshi Pandit weie aw aided to eompetitois who achieved 
the highest yields Munshi was gieatly impressed by the 
iesults achieved and laid gx eater emphasis on these 
competitions 

Munshi pointed out that the gieat advantage of such 
competitions was that it led to a use m the aveiage yield 
per acie, m the axeas covered by such competitions and as a 
result inci eased the total produce of the States concerned 
He theiefore, suggested that m older to enable the farmers 
to understand the full significance of such competitions and 
to make large liumbeis of them actively participate in these, 
a ‘Competition Foitmght’ should be obseived enthusiasti- 
cally well m time before sowing As a result of the enthu- 
siasm showm, the total area under competitions which 
during 1950-51 was 7,000 acres, increased to neaxly 1,00,000 
acres during 1951-52 

Munshi, however, w T as all along fully aware that not 
much was going to be achieved in the sphere of agriculture 
by mere economic and financial measures The drive had 
to have an emotional mass-appeal which produced an enthu- 
siastic will to work and made devotion to work a mattei 
of religious significance 

Munshi believed that the power to move the collective 
mmd to action came not from information and publicity, 
but from the idea being tabloided into an expressive and 
significant phiase ‘We know the power which the words 
Satyagraha and ‘Quit India* wielded m our recent 
history, they opened the floodgates of mass response Vana 
Mahotsava had the good fortune to become such a key 
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worcT It was not unnatural, therefore, that the word 
4 Land Army* should occur to him representing the idea of 
a mass effoit foi implementing the programme of Land 
Transformation 

Munshi was of the view that no scheme of intensive 
cultivation was going to give appropnate results unless 
we had an Extension Service with which were associated 
not merely officials, but also enterprising farmers The 
nature of Extension work to be done m India was gigantic 
and it had to be done with our limited means A Land 
Army or Bhoomi Sena was, therefore, an essential auxiliary 
to the Extension Service 

Munshi stressed the importance of a Land Aimy m 
our national economy The Land Army was to consist of 
two branches The regular blanch was to consist of the 
farmers themselves, while the auxilliary branch was to 
consist of the urban and the voluntary workers 

Munshi, with a view to give a practical shape to his 
idea of a Land Army, had a constitution drafted for it, 
laying down its functions, composition -and other details 

Soon after the constitution of the Land Army had 
been prepared, Munshi devoted himself vigorously to its 
implementation The Land Army was inaugurated by the 
President of India by the collective digging of the Nangloi 
Trench near Delhi Some students from the Delhi Univer- 
sity and some village teachers were the first recruits The 
villagers soon began to take to collective village effort with 
enthusiasm The idea has been continuously gaming 
giound In the Community Projects and the National 
Extension Blocks, non-officials are taking more and more 
interest The Shrama-dan idea is now universally wel- 
comed and it should not be forgotten that its early origins 
are to be traced to the idea of the Land Army 
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VI 

Munshi had realised right from the beginning that the 
scale of his achievements m office would depend upon the 
efficiency of the administrative machinery that he had at 
his command The machinery that he had inherited con- 
sisted of a number of uneo-ordmated sub-departments, each 
working moie or less independently of the other and, there- 
fore, deeply sensitive to any suggestion of integration. 
Munshi found that he had taken over not one Ministry but 
a numbei of Ministries all loosely hanging directly from 
him The pioduetion agencies foi food, eottonf and jute 
were sepaiate and looked upon each other as rivals rather 
than partners The research and training activities were 
spread over the various institutions under the ICAR, 
the Central Commodity Committees and the Central 
Research Institutes, each jealously guarding its own auto- 
nomy The Cential Tractor Organisation and the Direeto- 
xate Geneial of Food w T ere also more or less self-sufficient 
And oveir and above, theie were the Secretariats of the 
two Ministries, — the Ministry of Food and the Ministry of 
Agriculture Munshi sized up the situation, practically on 
sight after taking his oath of office, and decided that Ins 
fiist tasks would be to streamline the aclmimstiative maehi- 
neiy, assess the achievements of the Grow-More-Food 
Campaign and loot out conniption 

The stieamlimng of the administrative machinery was 
a Gigantic task, but Munshi attacked it with complete 
confidence and wutliout fear or favour The fiist step that 
he took was to set up under his chairmanship, an Inter- 
departmental Emergency Committee of the two Mimstnes, 
consisting of the Secretary of Food, the Secretaiv of Agn- 
eulture, the Director General of Food, the Vice-Chairman 
of the ICAR and the Economic and Statistical Adviser. 
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The Committee was to take decisions on all urgent and 
pie&smg matteis i elating to the two Ministries Thus, at 
one stroke, the two Ministries w r ere integrated at the 
highest level, and with the Minister acting as Chairman, 
there was no room for mter-Mmisterial wranglmgs 
Secondly, Munshi decided to mtegiate into the Agricul- 
ture Ministry the Special Emergency Branch, wrhieh 
hitherto was w-orking as a separate and independent unit 
nnder the Commissioner of Food Production With the 
transfer of R K Patil to the Planning Commission, 
Munslp assumed the powers of the Commissioner of Food 
Production himself and entiusted the execution of the 
production programmes m food, cotton, jute etc , m an 
mtegiated manner, to a single officer, now called the Agri- 
cultural Development Commissioner Thirdly, he divided 
the eountiy into eight regions and placed each region under 
a Regional Agricultural Production Commissioner who 
could deal with the States m the region on behalf of the 
Centie It thus became possible for the Centre to maintain 
close contact wuth the actual execution of schemes m the 
States, to assess the progress made from time to time, and 
to render help to the executive officer on the spot with the 
least possible delay Fourthly, he appointed P M Khare- 
ghat to act as a single member committee to review the 
working of the Central Tractor Organization On the basis 
of the recommendations made by Khareghat, he completely 
overhauled the organization Fifthly, he amended the 
constitution of the ICAR so as to enable it to deal more 
effectively with its responsibilities The Governing Body 
of the Council now came to have the assistance of two 
Boards — one of Research and the other of Extension — in 
involving integrated programmes of work m these two 
spheres and a Standing Committee was also set up to meet 
at regular intervals and enforce the policy laid down The 
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Council and its various administrative bodies now included 
representatives of forestry and fisheries and of the Central 
Research Institutes Sixthly, a Commissioner of Extension 
was appointed at the Centre to co-ordinate the Extension 
Piogramme of the country A nation-wide extension ser- 
vice to bridge the gap between the research workers and 
the farmers was planned Periodical seminars of agricul- 
tural extension workeis m the country were organized to 
enable the workers to come into close contact with each 
other Seventhly, the Central Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute, the Cential Veterinary Research Institute, the 
Cential Forest Research Institute and others were reorga- 
nized on modern lines and their activities expanded and 
their work co-ordinated Finally, the Ministry of Food 
and the Ministry of Agriculture were amalgamated into a 
single Ministry of Food and Agriculture with a single 
Secretary m February 1951 

Munshi was also extremely anxious to maintain the 
good name of the Ministry under his charge and whenever 
he received any complaints against his officers, he lost no 
time m enquiring into them There were a number of 
such complaints investigated by him and m some eases 
they were found to be justified while m others, the officers 
were proved to be innocent 

In the execution of all these measures designed to 
improve the administrative machinery of the Ministry, 
Munshi had a task of enormous magnitude, particularly 
because of the atmosphere of disunity, parochialism, and 
in ally which prevailed m the Ministry when he took 
charge Munshi was, therefore, very anxious to enforce 
strict discipline amongst his officers and had enjoined them 
not to cl senss policres which were still m the making within 
the Ministry with officers outside the Ministry He felt 
that when any Ministries or Ministry wished to know of 
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any happenings within his Ministry, they should address 
either his Secretary or himself instead of trying to get the. 
information fiom junior offieeis Munshi also felt that 
since he had the responsibility for making policy withm 
his sphere and defending it before Parliament, proposals 
should not leak out, even withm Governmental circles, 
until he had made up his mmd This was also the normal 
Secretarial procedure and worked satisfactorily m so far 
as relations with other Ministries were concerned There 
had, however, now come on the scene another body, the 
members of which had the status of Ministers and the 
power to make proposals with respect to all Ministries 
without the responsibility of answering for their actions 
before Parliament The Commission was newly establish- 
ed, had no precedents to draw upon and was naturally 
anxious, as all new bodies aie, to extend its powers which 
were not clearly laid down It was not to be expected that 
Munshi would pemut any encroachment on his constitu- 
tional pnvileges The stage was set for a tug-of-war 
between Munshi and the Planning Commission 

The Planning Commission felt that they had to plan, 
both m the short mn and m the long run They therefore 
desired that no action should be taken until their plans 
were completed and they had an opportunity to judge any 
proposals m the context of their plans, and express their 
views This led to their requiring all Ministries to submit 
their proposals first to the Planning Commission, and 
Members of the Commission began to attend meetings of 
Cabinet Committees and even of the Cabinet All this 
rendered the task of the Ministries exceedingly difficult, as 
the Ministries coud not finalise anything without getting 
the prior approval of the Planning Commission In course 
of time, the Planning Commission ceased to be the confi- 
dential advisers of the Ministries alone and began to make 
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public addresses to the country m which thej canvassed 
their views on economic policy These news were often 
opposed to the views of the Ministry concerned and caused 
it considerable eniban assment when it was called upon to 
defend its policy befoie Parliament The Planning Com- 
mission also claimed the privilege of seeieey m respect of 
any advice that it gave to the Ministries, so that it need 
not come in foi blame, if a particulai policy of Government 
became the taiget of public criticism 

Munshi held the view that the Planning Commission 
had to plan, not execute , that, undei the Constitution the 
pailiamentai v responsibility of a Munster could not be 
shaied by a body not amenable to such responsibility 

Eventually, some of the differences between t% Plan- 
ning Commission and Munshi were noned out tlnough 
the intervention of Sardar Patel and Bajaji, and a kind 
of cease-fire was established between the two As the 
Planning Commission came to concentrate its energies more 
knd more on the formulation of the First Five-Year Plan, 
occasions for differences on immediate issues of policy 
became rare and far between Munshi also took great 
interest m the plans made for the agricultural sector m the 
First Five-Year Plan and gave his whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion to the Planning Commission m their formulation 

YII 

One would have thought that the administration of 
two such difficult portfolios as Food and Agriculture, 
would leave little tune for the Minister concerned to devote 
to any other activities outside the Ministry Not so for 
Munshi, hov T evei He continued to xntei est himself m a 
wide range of activities, educational and cultural, found 
time to write on a variety of subjects, and visited diffeient 
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centres in order to address meetings and conferences on 
their account It would not be possible to take note of all 
these activities, m this review nor would it be appropriate 
There aje two matters, however, to which reference must 
be made as they show how Munshi was always wide awake 
about issues on the penphen of his own responsibilities and 
endeavoured to secure a solution to them, which would ease 
of his own difficulties 

The fust was the fixation of minimum wages m Agri- 
culture The Minimum Wages Act was passed by 
Parliament eailier and the question of enfoicmg it wras 
now before Government Though anxious for the minimum 
wage, Munshi ? s sense of realism led him to conclude that 
a disturbance m the traditional w T age pattern m Agricul- 
ture at that time might open out fiesh grounds for conflict 
between the employ eis and the labourers, and thereby give 
a serious setback to the plans foi agricultural production 
He felt that minimum wage fixation m agriculture was 
moppoitune, impracticable and detrimental to the drive for 
increased pioduction 

Munshi ? s stand m the mattei soon received powerful 
support from a numbei of State Governments and the dis- 
pute between him and the Labour Minister had to be refer- 
red to the Planning Commission The Planning Commis- 
sion appointed a Committee to investigate the whole 
problem This Committee reached the conclusion that a 
universal application of Minimum Wages Act was not a 
practicable proposition at the moment and that minimum 
wages should be fixed m the first instance only m areas 
where wages were low due to the existence of exploitative 
factois It can be stated without hesitation that it was 
only Munshi ’s fearless initiative that was responsible for 
re-opemug this question, which having already been decided 
by Parliament, was considered to be closed 
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The sec unci was Ins endeavom to hunt for new sources 
of levenue, in the hope that the Finance Minister would 
leeiproeate the advice by earmarking them for one or the 
other of his pet schemes of development The financial 
resources allocated to his Ministry were naturally limited 
by budgetaiv availabilities and he, therefore, thought that 
the best way to secure an increase m his allocation was to 
suggest to the Finance Minister new ways of augmenting 
the budgetary availabilities themselves 

One of the new sources of revenue suggested by him 
was the levy of a Central Surcharge on land revenue or, 
if possible, on rent, so as to constitute a village development 
fund Munshi was of the view that for achieving the agri- 
cultural production targets under the Five-Year Plan, it 
was very essential to carry out minor irrigation schemes 
throughout the country The State Governments had 
hundreds of schemes for minor works which only awaited 
finance Munshi suggested that these works should be 
linked up with a drive to draw out the un-mvested savings 
from the hands of the farmer The Fund could be eaT- 
marked for minor irrigation works and communications in 
the tehsil from which it is collected He felt, that the 
specific earmarking of the proceeds would blunt the edge 
of the new levy The people would appreciate that the 
levy w ould be utilised for the development of minor works 
in their own area and that the levy would, therefore, be 
reallv paid from the additional return which they were 
likelv to receive from these works He added £ some such 
mo^e will not he palatable at first, but if it is linked with 
the pioduetion drive as a whole, it will be accepted ? 

Munshi ? s pioposal m this connection was submitted to 
the Ministry of Finance He proposed a surcharge of 
As 6 per acre levied as a ‘Village Development Cess 9 and 
estimated that it would yield a sum of nearly Rs 9 crores 
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Since land revenue had remained more or less stable for 
the last 20 to 25 years m spite of the considerable increase 
m agricultural prices, its burden had been already lowered 
substantially A small increase m the burden could not, 
theiefore, be considered inequitable, particularly as agri- 
eultuial prices had risen appreciably during recent' years 
The proposal was discussed at length at the highest level, 
but, unfortunately, nothing came out of it m the end 

Another such proposal of Munshi was to raise the Ex- 
cise Duty on matches, the burden of which could be passed 
on to the consumer by raising the puce of match-boxes The 
pnee of mateh-boxse was, at that time, fixed by a ‘Gentle- 
men’s Agreement’ at 3 pice and 2 pice per box, contai nin g 
60 sticks and 40 sticks lesgeetively Munshi proposed that 
if the manufactuie of the 40 sticks match-box was stopped 
and the price of the 60 sticks match-box was raised from 3 
pice to 1 anna, it would be possible to increase the excise 
levenue by about 7 eroies He submitted to the F inan ce 
Minister that it would then be possible to allow his Ministry 
Rs 8 lakhs for Sismal tree plantation, Rs 50 lakhs for 
afforestation, and another Rs 50 lakhs for the Key Village 
Schemes every year and yet would leave a substantial 
amount to the Finance Minister himself for lelievmg the 
general deficit This proposal, however, met the same fate 
as the pievious.one, as any meiease in the Excise Duty on 
mat^h boxes was considered to be a burden on the poor- 
man’s pocket 

Munshi also kept a continuous watch on the general 
economic situation m the country and made detailed sug- 
gestions to the Prime Minister and the Finance Minister 
from time to time Munshi ’s approach to economic pro- 
blems was chai aeterised by complete absence of dogmatism 
When the country was faced with an acute inflationary 
pressure which followed the outbreak of the Korean War, 
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Munshi probed deeply into the problem and made a com- 
prehensive diagnosis of the whole situation 

"While he consideied it essential to control inflation, 
his main advice was 'to promote an expansionist economy 
and utilise the production potential of the country’ The 
only method to achieve this objective, accoiding to him, 
was Regulation of pi ices m a mannei consistent with 
increase m production coupled with deflationary meamies’ 
This involved (a) continuance of conti ols, (b) xegulat on 
of prices m a mannei which would provide sufficient incen- 
tive to pioduetion, (c) ruthless economy m Governmental 
expenses all ovei the countiy, including the giving up, if 
necessary, of cherished programmes , and (d) draining off 
the surplus income m the hand$ of non-m vesting Classes 
Thus, Munshi’s policy provided for £ a certain amount 
of elasticity m the opeiation of controls, making them more 
palatable to produceis and facilitating their enforcement’ 
Regarding economy m Governmental expenditure, he 
suggested that the only w T ay was that ‘the Government of 
India, for a specified period and with immediate effect and, 
if necessary, at all cost of prestige and ideology, should 
abandon or reverse schemes which do not directly bear on 
(a) maintenance of law T and order, (b) defence, (e) imme- 
diate mciease m production, and (d) maintenance of exist- 
ing services at minimum cost’ 

It is obvious that Munshi was not m favour of schemes 
like the introduction of complete prohibition, which reduc- 
ed the levenues of the Government Besides he was anxious 
that the classes which had benefited from higher nriees 
should save a portion of their incomes and utilise it for 
capital investment That is why he proposed the levy of a 
graded surchaige on Government receipts through land 
revenue or rent, the funds accruing from which could be 
earmaiked for expenditure on schemes of land improve- 
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ment m the concerned village itself as far as possible and 
m the neighbourhood, where necessary* 

Drastic proposals are, however, not popular with a 
Government which operates on the principle of the least 
common denominator Munshi ? s mind* besides, often leap- 
ed to conclusions at which others could only arrive after 
long and toituous pioeesses of thought and action The 
excursions of a mere Food and Agriculture Minister m 
the lofty realms of high finance were also not too welcome 
The proposals of Munshi, therefore, in these spheres did 
not influence the couise of events, and merely remained 
as evidence of the sharpness of his intellect and the versa- 
tality of his interests 


VIII 

In the light of what has happened since 1952, the 
achievements of the Food Ministry during the time when 
Munshi was the Minister m chaige of Food and Agricul- 
ture may not appear verv spectacular 

But it is undeniable that Munshi converted the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture into an instrument of 
achievements He co-ordinated the departments, combined 
the Glow Moie Food Campaign with activities relating to 
cash-crop production* produced the Integrated Pioduction 
Plan, and coneentiated the Grow More Food activities to 
irrigated lands and developed minor irrigation It was 
Munshi who drafted the new constitution of the ICAR 
and reorganised it, to use his words, as a super-university of 
research and extension , introduced, for the first time m the 
activities of the Ministry, the setting up of an extension 
boaid separate from the research board, and, under the 
dnection and control of the ICAR vigorously co-ordmat- 
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eel the activities of the Co-ordination Committee as well as 
the agucultuial activities ox all the States 

The central institutes were all brought into a line with 
the ICAR Forestry was reoigamsed and a new 7 National 
Forest Policy leplaced the old Foiest Policy of India 
which had been m existence for 59 yeais A Board of 
Forestry wras set up and it translated the National Forest 
Policy into action The Forest Research Institute at 
Dehra Dun w y as made into an international centre , the vast 
campaign of Vana Mahotsava brought soil erosion m the 
forefront of national problems He brought the menace 
of the Rajasthan desert before the country and founded the 
fust Desert Nursery at Jodhpur He gave to animal 
husbandry a new orientation Gosaclan and Key Village 
schemes, which were merely on the files, assumed eountiy- 
wide importance The IARI, generally known as the 
Pusa Institute, was started, and it was at his instance that 
the Pusa Institute embarked upon a large-scale research 
m rust-resisting varieties of wheat 

It was not meiely in admimsti ative vigour and orga- 
nising power that these achievements were effected, but 
with his gift of formula-making, he produced a comprehen- 
sive teim m ‘Land Transformation’ which, during his 
time, made the officers feel a sense of unity 

When Munshi came on the scene, the food situation m 
the country was at its lowest ebb and from May 1950 to 
June 1951, when deliveries under the USA Wheat-Loan 
began to come m, it was the most tragic year There was 
the pledge not to import any foodgrams by the end of 
1951 , and a control system kept out the marketable 
surplus from the market It was a period when surplus 
States would not part with their surplus and the deficit 
States weie demanding more and more 

When the wheat supplies were restricted and when the 
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shipping facilities of the world stood at the lowest, day 
and night he worked and pulled the country out of the 
most difficult crisis it had gone thiough But for the 
drive and the resourcefulness which he brought to bear 
upon the problems, everyone was afraid that the tragedy 
of Bengal would have been repeated m several parts of 
India 

In a letter to Munshi dated 14th February 1952, 
President Di Rajencha Piasad emphasised the great service 
he had render eel m averting famine 

I know with what anxieties you have had^to work 
these last twelve months, often m the face of unhelp- 
ful criticism It was m no small measure due to 
your initiative and diive that the tragedy of Bengal 
was’ not re-enacted m Bihar last yeai and in Gujarat 
this year The public will no doubt appreciate your 
efforts when they become awaxe of what has been 
accomplished but I feel I ought to convey an ex- 
piession of my own thanks to you and through you 
to all those who have co-operated with you m bring- 
ing about this improvement 
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GOVERNOR OF UTTAR PRADESH 

I 

When K M Munshi intei vened in the debate m the Con- 
stituent Assembly over the Article m the Constitution re- 
lating to Governors, little could he have foreseen that it 
would be his lot within three years to ‘exercise some in- 
fluence* as the Governor of the biggest State m the coun- 
try Much water had flowed down the Ganga and the 
Yamuna since the Constituent Assembly discussed the posi- 
tion and powers of the Governor m a democratic republic 
And speaking at the Institute of Public Administration of 
the Patna University m 1956, Munshi underlined the 
duties of a Governor thus 

The Governor has the very difficult task of car- 
lymg out his duties within the limitations imposed 
upon him by the Constitution He has to keep m 
touch wuth matteis of importance happening m the 
State, 01 m the admimsti ation By exeicismg his 
personal influence, he has also to help his Ministers to 
make both the administration and the democratic ex- 
periment a success Pie ^s the watch-dog of constitu- 
tional pioprietv and the link which binds the State 
to the Centie, thus securing the constitutional unity 
of the ccuntiy Yet he has also to keep a watch over 
the baiometne fluctuations of local problems and 
public opinion so as to form a clear opinion of the 
pnblic leaetions to the policies of his Government as 
well as to apprise his Chief Mmister of what his own 
views are The Governor has also m a remote, but 
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imponderable, way to look after the interests of the 
services and to help in seeing that they maintain 
happy and loyal relations with the Ministry 
Apart from being a succinct summary of the functions 
of a Governor, it is a resume of what Munshi himself did 
as Governor of Uttar Pradesh for five years 

Even as early as September 1951, Munshi had decided 
not to stand for election to Pailiament though theie would 
have been no difficulty whatsoever to find a seat for him 
from either Gujarat or Bombay city It was his intention 
to devote some time to literature and culture which he 
could not do as an active minister 

After the general elections were over, Munshi had an 
mteiview with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru m the first week 
of May 1952 The Prime Minister asked him to accept a 
Governorship Munshi felt unreconciled to the idea He 
consulted his wife who was emphatic that he should accept 
it Dr Rajendra Prasad also persuaded Munshi to take it 
When he knew that Uttar Pradesh was to be the State, 
Munshi consented Let Munshi recount m his own words 
what Uttar Pradesh meant to him 

From this State had come Motilalji, Malavi- 
yaji, Panditji and Tandonji whom I knew and had 
known so well There were few basic weaknesses, 
administratively it was efficient, politically it was 
solid Lucknow was a city of culture, poetry and 
music The several universities would claim me as 
their Chancellor Uttar Pradesh was the home of 
learning, of Sanskrit and Hindi The land of the 
Ganga and the Yamuna with their hallowed banks had 
wonderful associations for me There was Ayodhya 
and Mathura "where God Himself had descended m 
life Prayag was there, the gateway to the land of 
pitns , and Kashi the oldest seat of learning m the 
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world's history There Nandadevi and Parashrain 
reared their mighty peaks of silvery snow, and Kashi 
Vishveshwar and Badri-Kedareshwar sat enthioned 
holding sway over mnumeiable heaits m countless 
ages Once it had included Aryavarta with its throb- 
bing heart of the Naimisha forest, wherefrom had 
flowed all that was great and noble and true m the 
aspiration of man And there was the Himalayas too, 
devatatma — of the Divine Soul — the Supreme Lord 
ot Mountains 

Munshi tells an interesting story about his going over 
as Governor of Uttar Pradesh He consulted N Gopala- 
bwamy Ayyangar, a dear friend of his, who advised Munshi 
not to take up the Governoiship of that State He said, 
* 1 Pant is there, I know him well, I know you well too 
The two of you will soon come into conflict with each 
other 99 “I am going there because Pantji is there”, 
Munshi replied “He knows me well, I know him well, 
never could I conceive of a conflict between us 99 So Mun- 
shi accepted the office After thirty months of close asso- 
ciation with Pandit Pant as Governoi Munshi only em- 
phasised the correctness of his decision Of such rich asso- 
ciations is life made, says Munshi 

Munshi ’s friendship with Pandit Pant dates back to 
the thirties when the latter was the Congress Premier of 
the United Provinces Sardar Patel used to call periodic 
conferences of the Congress Premiers to coordinate the 
policies and programmes of the diverse ministries, and 
Munshi had, at Sardar 's request, served as the Secretary 
of the conference Since then, both of them had worked 
together m the Constituent Assembly and there had grown 
a bond of deep and abiding affection between the two 
With Pandit Pant's successor, Dr Sampurnanand, 
Munshi 's relations were equally cordial and happy Apart 
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from long-standing personal friendship and political 
camaraderie, the two have many interests in common. 
Both are keenly interested m literature and culture, both 
are great lovers of Sanskrit and of India’s glorious heri- 
tage 

M uns hi was no stranger to the other ministers of the 
Cabinet Some of them had been his colleagues m the 
Constituent Assembly It is no wonder therefore that 
Munshi felt completely at home in Uttar Pradesh and that 
his relations with the Ministers moved on oiled castors 

In this atmospheie of coidiahty, Munshi laid his vast 
experience as a politician and administrator, his kn6w- 
ledge of Constitution and constitutional law and his erudi- 
tion at the disposal of the Uttar Pradesh Cabinet Munshi 
could realise the tremendous responsibilities that devolved 
on the ministers and he was anxious to do his bit m the 
great task of rebuilding the country The ministers knew 
him as an elder statesman of the Congress and came to 
look upon him as an elder brother Par from resenting 
his interference, they sought his advice on all important 
problems and benefited themselves 

Munshi toured the State frequently and widely and 
he used to meet people of all shades of opinion and m all 
walks of life He could thus feel the pulse of the people 
and acquaint himself with their reactions to the policies of 
the Government He used to send lengthy notes to the 
Chief Minister conveying his impressions This was of 
great help to the ministry m gauging public opinion. 
Whenever questions of importance arose, he used to send 
detailed letters to the minister concerned There was 
complete reciprocity between the ministers and Munshi. 
He performed to the full his political function to be the 
constitutional head of the government He maintained 
the dignity, the stability and the collective responsibility 
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of the Government and exercised substantial and helpful 
influence 


II 

Munshi s governorship will always be remembered for 
the silent transformation he brought about in the atmos- 
phere of the Universities He was the Chancellor of five 
Universities and he made it crystal clear that the Chan- 
cellor was the leal head of the Universities and not merely 
a figuiehead 

The situation that eonfionted the new Chancelloi was 
indeed disquieting Student indiscipline was the order of 
the day Communist cliques had captured certain student 
unions, and strikes and demonstrations disfigured acade- 
mic life There was utter lawlessness and anarchy An 
attempt was made to break up the annual Convocation of 
the Allahabad Umveisity 

The trouble-shooteis in the Universities had evidently 
counted without Munshi The man who as Home Minister 
had stood up to the blandishments of the Communists of 
Bombay was not going to run away from their half-baked 
.diseiples of Uttar Pxadesh He faced the students, ad- 
dressed many meetings and pointed out the error of their 
ways Munshi lealised that indiscipline among students 
was not a sporadic distemper hut was a general epidemic 
He suppoited the Vice-Chancellors m all the steps tjiey 
took to curb indiscipline 

He also organised penodieal eonfeiences of Vice- 
Chancellors and Deans of all the Universities m Uttar 
Pradesh Many steps weie formulated to put down indis- 
cipline among students Munshi also tuecl personal con- 
tact and paiticipated in many functions of the students* 
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Students used to be invited to the Government House and 
within a couple of years, Munshi had brought student In- 
discipline under control 

The Vice-Chancellors * Conference did something 
more than tackle the problem created by indiscipline pre- 
vailing m the Universities It brought the Vice-Chancel- 
lors and the Deans of the Universities together, to discuss 
common problems, to compare notes on the progress made; 
to consider the ways and means of preventing reduplica- 
tion of costly specialised studies , and to develop an aware- 
ness of the problems relating to academic standards and 
the welfare of teachers and students. 

Munshi staited another innovation and that was the 
Chancellor’s Camp where students and teachers spent a 
few weeks as guests in. the Government House The stu- 
dents and teaeheis alike felt that they were m the atmos- 
phere of an ashram ; not m the physical sense, for the 
Government House is exactly the conti ary of an ashram, 
but in the sense that all of them had a collective urge to 
catch a glimpse, however faint, of a dedicated life One 
point, however, was emphasised almost every day More 
interest should be taken m the personal Me of the 
student by the teacher ; and the student should develop an 
attitude characterised by humility, open inquisitive mind 
and service 

Munshi set before the Camp as its mam objectives 
that the universities should be national temples of learn- 
ing and culture, that they should be laboratories for re- 
integrating national values to suit modern neecte, and 
that they should be ashrams with a soul and collective 
will leading to a dedicated life Other points were also 
stressed For instance, the pursuit of higher knowledge, 
the study of different aspects of our national life as also 
of the traditions, values and achievements of our land; 
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creative effort which would embody the values of our 
national cultuie m our outlook and character, the study of 
the values and patterns of life m foreign, countries to 
enable us to fit mto a world community But above all, 
importance was attached to the need for collective endea- 
vour of teachers and students alike to transform material, 
moral and spiritual life 

The Camp served a very useful purpose, it brought 
some of the teachers and students of the Universities to- 
gether m search of certain common objectives During 
the Camp they spent two-three weeks together m shram- 
dan, prayeis, Gita-paAh (reciting the Ckta), lectures, 
seminars and discussions on various subjects 

Munshi had ever been a staunch believer m the auto- 
nomy of a university In the field of learning men should 
be free to pursue their own line of thought, or to express 
their own opinions, so long as they are on an academic 
level But Munshi made it clear that the autonomy of a 
university did not mean the dictatorship of party bosses 
in the colleges, who canvass support by playing with the 
future of junior teachers, it did not mean the control of 
certain groups who have patronage, m their hands 
Throughout his tenure of office, the autonomy of a univer- 
sity meant freedom from governmental control, freedom 
to pursue learning m all its aspects, freedom to express 
opinions academically on every subject at will, and free- 
dom to regulate the academic life through agencies in 
which people, who have the sole interests of the university 
at heart, have a place The autonomy of a university, 
which Munshi emphasised, was the autonomy of all teach- 
ers and non-teachers who have devoted themselves to 
higher learning, or who are able to develop an attitude to 
university life untainted by self-interest 
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Reorganisation of the Universities also went on apace 
A notable instance was the Roorkee Univeisity which 
under the stewardship of A X Khosla, an outstanding 
engineer and a former alumnus of Roorkee, bids fair 
to become the best Engineering College m all Asia An 
Institute of Hindi was set up at the Agia Unnersity for 
the development of Hindi into a language of power A 
Sanskut University was organised at Banaras and a 
University was set up at Gorakhpur 


III 

Munshi gave a new twist to the activities of the Post- 
War Services Reconstruction Fund Trust The Trust 
was established m December 1946 by the Government of 
India for the benefit of ex-servicemen who had served 
abroad m World War II Munshi was the Chairman of 
the Trust for the five years he was Governor of Uttar 
Pradesh During the five years, the Trust made lapid 
strides m oigamsmg assistance to ex-servicemen beneficia- 
ries As the reports show, the Trust had, till the 31st 
Mai eh, 1955, spent Rs 5,31,524 on educational stipends, 
Rs 9,14,729 by way of grant and loan for pioviding colo- 
nisation facilities to the beneficial ies, Rs 8,70,814 to- 
wards Soldiers’ Boards, Rs 1,54,674 for library and rest 
houses For medical lelief to the beneficiaries, the Trust 
constiucted 13 waids m different hospitals m the State 
and has now an elaborate programme for building moie 
wards In addition, it established a new scheme by which 
every beneficiary of the Trust would, m serious eases, get 
medical expenses as well as treatment m one or other of 
the hospitals 
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The Trust, under Munshi J s advice, embarked upon 
a plan of setting up Land Schools for the benefit of the 
sons of its ex-servicemen beneficiaries The School, in the 
form it took, was the result of various experiments which 
are being carried on m the country, with some of which 
Munshi has been closely associated The central idea is 
'Education thiough Work’ The training which it gives 
is m the composite art of Land Transformation 

The aim of the Land School is to provide an educa- 
tion m an atmospheie of healthy discipline, which will 
give young men faith in Land Transformation as a phi- 
losophy the desire to learn and preach the Gospel of the 
Dirty Hands the urge to rebuild the life of the village 
on healthy lines the capacity to reclaim land and culti- 
vate it intensively, to follow improved methods of farming 
and animal husbandry, to learn how to build and run rural 
workshops 

The School was opened on 20th January 1953 It has 
a distinctiveness of its own When the School began its 
work on 1st May in right earnest, the students were there 
and ready to be trained The headache was the teachers 
Most of them had faint appreciation of the meaning and 
purpose of such a school, but they cheerfully started a 
eomse of self-education Munshi succeeded m persuading 
Di Maganbliai Patel and Professor Chhotabhai Patel of 
Anancl Institute to come and lend their assistance 

Within a short time, the Land School registered con- 
siderable progress The school had three farms, a large 
dairy, a precision tools factory and a building trade sec- 
tion Apart from its own activities, the School is now 
associated with the Technical Corporation, a Kendra of 
the Mahila Sahayak Sangh and a N E S project covering 
103 villages 
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IV 

M unshi was highly successful m bringing the Gov- 
ernment House into touch with the people During the 
British days there was an iron curtain screening the 
Government House from the people It was easiei for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for an 
average Indian to enter the portals of the Government 
House Munshi threw the Government House open to the 
public on national festival days like the Independence 
Day, Dipavali and Gandhi Jayanti There used to be fire- 
works and the common people flocked m their thousands 
The Government House became a symbol of the new urges 
and aspirations animating the people 

Munshi has ever been noted foi his easy accessibility 
He also loves to enteitam guests As a Governor, he be- 
came a super-host on a mass scale The scope of hospitality 
vas enlaiged Such diveise groups as the delegates to the 
Vo i king Journalists’ Conference, to a Christian Confe- 
rence v ei e alike entertained at the Government House 

Munshi converted the Government House into a cul- 
tural centre Music and dance peifoimanees were fre- 
quent He constructed the Gupta room m the Government 
House, lemimseent of the Impel lal Guptas of ancient India 
The mural decorations and the penod furniture were sup- 
plied by the Uttar Pradesh Cottage Industries Association 
Distinguished foieign visitors like Eail Attlee were 
greatly impressed by the Gupta room 

Through his Kulapati’s letters which were translated 
into Hindi and widely published, Munshi rediscovered 
Uttar Pradesh to the people of the State Vanamahotsava 
and Gopashtami became almost national festivals m which 
the people participated He lecaptured the atmosphere of 
Tulsidas 
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Above all the Governorship enabled Munshi to realise 
bis early ambitions To him Uttar Pradesh had ever been 
what Italy and Greece had been to Goethe and Byron 
Munshi lived once again m the living memories of Arya- 
varta, the Homeland of India’s immortal spirit He saw 
the places of historical intei est Kalanjar, Patehpur Sikhri, 
the Taj, Bam Lakshmibai’s palace and others, lived m the 
midst of majestic Himalayas and on the crowded banks 
of the sacred Ganga, worshipped at the shrines of Badri- 
nath and Kashi Yishvanath lie paid homage to Lord 
Buddha at Lumbhim Sainath and Kushinagai He invok- 
ed the memories of the divine Cowherd at Gokhul, 
Mathura and Brmdhavan and of Radha, His eternal bride, 
at Barsana her home He planted trees at Giri Govardhan, 
the Lord of Mountains He went on pilgrimage to several 
spots associated with Veda Vyas, to Kalpi where the 
Master was bom, to Hastmapur, where he inspired and 
guided the Panda vas, to Mana where he composed the 
MaJiabliarat; to the Naimisha forest wdiere he heard his 
immortal work lecited when Shaunaka’s Sacufice was held 
The young student of the Baroda College who was 
inspired by the vision of the Motherland, the man of letters 
who reeaptuied the glorious heritage of India m novels 
and plays, and the successful lawyer who threw up a 
lucrative practice and marched to prison, had the satis- 
faction of not only seeing but of directing his dreams of a 
new India taking concrete shape m the State hallowed by 
the memones of Sri Krishna and Bnddlia, of Veda Vyasa 
and the Pandavas, and he could legitimately look back 
with pride on the glorious contribution he has made not 
only to the stiuggle for freedom but also to the consolida- 
tion of that fieedom 
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